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Barrows,  223;  Dr.  D.  P.  Bar- 
rows, 130;  John  D.  Barry, 
223;  G.  L.  Bayley,  224;  O. 
H.  Benson,  223;  Dr.  Franz 
Boas,  460;  Franz  Bopp,  130; 
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Eoger  Brooks,  343;  C.  S. 
Brothers,  224;  A.  W.  Brown, 
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lier,  129;  W.  E.  Colby,  224; 
Bertha  Cond^,  338;  Profes- 
sor E.  T.  Crawford,  460;  Pro- 
fessor I.  B.  Cross,  130;  G.  A. 
Cummings,  341 ;  Dr.  W.  M.  D. 
Davis,  223;  S.  H.  DeKay, 
132;  Professor  Charles  Der- 
leth,  Jr.,  129;  G.  W.  Dickie, 
342:  J.  J.  Donovan,  342;  W. 
S.  Duval,  342;  G.  S.  Eddy, 
338;  Professor  Warner  Fite, 
131;  Herbert  Folger,  223;  Dr. 
J.  N.  Force,  340;  W.  J. 
French,  339;  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Fry,  132;  Charles  W.  Fur- 
long, 129;  Dr.  F.  P.  Gav,  33S, 
340;  E.  W.  Gifford,  130,  223, 
341,  461;  Herbert  W.  Glea- 
son,  129;  Professor  R.  L. 
Green,  132;  Professor  J.  \V. 
Gregg,  342;  Professor  Joseph 
Grinnell,  339;  H.  S.  Gris- 
wold,  131;  Winfield  S.  Hall, 
129;  Rev.  E.  J.  Hanna,  130; 
Har  Dayal,  338;  J.  H.  Hat- 
ton,  338;  G.  M.  Hausalter, 
223;  Werner  Hegemann,  342; 
Professor  W.  B.  Herms,  132; 
F.  H.  Hic-hborn,  132;  A.  S 
Hill,  340;  Professor  R.  S. 
Holway,  460;  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  338;  Professor 
W.  L.  Jepson,  224,  340;  Kang 
Woo  Kiang,  223;  F.  B.  Kel- 
1am,  224;  Professor  V.  L. 
Kellogg,  461;  C.  C.  Kinney, 
342;  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber, 
223,  341;  B.  N.  Langdon- 
Davies,  129;  Charles  S. 
Lobingier,  130;  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb,  340;  Walter 
Mae  Arthur,  132;  Dr.  T.  C, 
McCleave,  131;  Dr.  H.  C. 
McClenahan,  343;  Dr.  El- 
wood  Mead,  338;  Professor 
J.  C.  Merriam,  338;  Dr.  Karl 
F.  Meyer,  129,  131,  340,  343 
Dr.  M.  A.  Mever,  130,  341 
Dr.  H.  C.  Moffitt,  223,  343 
Dr.  R.  0.  Moody,  340;  Dr 
Howard  Morrow,  343;  Lester 
L.  Morse,  129;  William  Mul- 
holland,  339;  F.  S.  Nelson, 
341;  Professor  Eugen  Neu- 
haus,  337;  Mrs.  G.  Newell, 
131;  R.  W.  Osborn,  342;  Pro- 


fessor C.  H.  Parker,  130; 
Professor  J.  B.  Peixotto,  131, 
342;  Dr.  J.  Perrin  Smith, 
129;  G.  H.  Perrv,  340;  Dr. 
V.  H.  Podstata,  343;  Pro- 
fessor A.  U.  Pope,  131,  343; 
Sr.  Jo84  E.  Quiroga,  129; 
Rev.  Hastings  Kashdall,  129, 
131;  W.  C.  Eedfield,  338; 
Professor  T.  H.  Reed,  342; 
Dr.  R.  J.  Richards,  343; 
William  Rieger,  341;  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Ritter,  338,  340; 
G.  M.  Robertson,  342;  David 
M.  Robinson,  339;  Professor 
J.  C.  Rolfe,  460;  Professor 
Josiah  Royce,  460;  Professor 
C.  E.  Rugh,  132;  Harris  J. 
Rvan,  130;  Professor  G.  H. 
Sabine,  338,  342;  W.  E.  Sage, 
129;  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  131; 
Professor  Albert  Schneider, 
131 ;  Professor  J.  A.  Schum- 
peter,  224;  R.  B.  Scott,  129; 
C.  S.  Smith,  339;  Captain  C. 
B.  Snow,  343;  Dr.  W.  F. 
Snow,  461;  W.  G.  Stimmel, 
130;  Professor  G.  M.  Strat- 
ton,  131;  Dr.  W.  P.  Tavlor, 
460;  Dr.  W.  I.  Terrv,  339; 
A.  W.  Thornton,  342;  F.  H. 
Tibbetts,  342;  C.  E.  Towns- 
hend,  338;  C.  L.  Trabert, 
339;  J.  E.  D.  Trask,  224;  Dr. 
R.  H.  Tucker,  339;  Stanley 
G.  Walton,  129;  Professor  T. 
T.  Waterman,  130,  223,  341, 
461;  S.  C.  Wiel,  223;  Dr. 
R.  L.  Wilbur,  224;  T.  D. 
Woodburv,  338;  William 
Woodhea'd,  341. 
Achievements  and  Aims  of 
Present-Day  Science,  219, 
340;  Advertising  and  Sales- 
manship, 114,  219,  340;  Agri- 
culture Club,  129,  130,  223; 
Anthropology,  130,  220,  341, 
461;  Associated  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
129,  130,  224,  337;  City  Plan- 
ning, 134,  220,  342;  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  224, 
339;  Cosmopolitan  Club,  129, 
223;  Dental,  218;  Faculty 
Research  lecture,  338;  Fire 
Insurance,      342;       Forestry 
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Club,  339;  Heredity  and  So- 
cial Hygiene,  461;  Hitchcock, 
219;  League  of  the  Eepublic, 
130;  LeConte  Geological 
Club,  223;  Mining  Associa- 
tion, 129;  Pacific  Concho- 
logical  Club,  129,  223;  Phil- 
osophical Union,  131,  221, 
342,  460;  Psychiatry,  221, 
343;  Public  Hygiene  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  131; 
Sierra  Club,  129;  Sigma  Xi, 
129,  224,  338;  Social  Aspects 
of  the  Liquor  Problem,  132; 
Spanish  Law  and  its  Prac- 
tice in  the  American  Pos- 
sessions, 130;  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
339;  Tropical  Medicine,  223, 
343. 

Legallet,  Vice-president,  gift, 
329. 

Legge,  Dr.  E.  T.,  appointed 
head  of  the  Infirmary,  449. 

Loan  Funds:  Mining  Student 
Loan  Fund,  124;  San  Joaquin 
Woman's  Club,  126;  Forestus 
Phelps  Memorial,  214;  Napa 
Seminary  Club,  214. 

Lobingier,  C.  S.,  lecture,  130. 

Loeb,  Professor  Jacques,  lec- 
ture, 340. 

Los  Angeles  Medical  Depart- 
ment, 317. 

Luding,  Mrs.  Eose,  gift,  214. 

MacArthur,  W.,  lecture,  132. 

McCleave,  Dr.  T.  C,  lecture, 
131. 

McClenahan,  Dr.  H.  C,  lecture, 
343. 

Mask  and  Dagger  play,  344. 

Mead,  Professor  Elwood,  head 
of  Division  of  Eural  Institu- 
tions, 210;  called  back  to 
Australia,  318;  lecture,  338. 

Medical  School,  merger  with 
Stanford,  315;  change  of 
name,  448. 

TJie  Melting  Pot,  133. 

Merriam,  Dr.  J.  C.,  lecture,  338. 

Meyer,  Dr.  Karl  F.,  lecture, 
129,  131,  340,  343. 

Meyer,  Dr.  Martin,  130,  341. 

Mills,  D.  O.,  Expedition  from 
the  Lick  Observatory,  main- 
tenance of,  214. 

Mills,  D.  Ogden,  gift,  214,  454. 


Mills,  James,  appointed  regent, 
209. 

Ministers'  Week  at  University 
Farm,  115. 

Moffitt,  Dr.  H.  C,  lecture,  223, 
343. 

Moody,  Dr.  E.  O.,  lecture,  340. 

Morrow,  Dr.  Howard,  lectures, 
343. 

Mulholland,  William,  confer- 
ring of  honorary  degree, 
321;  lecture,  339. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Events, 
133,  222,  344,  462. 

Myres,  Professor  John  L.,  first 
Sather  Professor  in  Classical 
Literature,  113. 

Napa  Seminary  Club  Loan 
Fund,  214. 

Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  fellowships,  214. 

Nelson,  F.  S.,  lecture,  341. 

Neuhaus,  Professor  Eugen,  lec- 
ture, 337. 

Newell,  Mrs.  G.,  lecture,  131. 

Norris,  Frank,  memorial  chair, 
453. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Eailroad, 
gift,  215. 

Norton  Company,  gift,  329, 

Osborn,  E.  W.,  lecture,  342. 

Pacific  Coast  Federation  for 
Sex  Hygiene,  461. 

Pacific  Conchological  Club,  lec- 
tures, 129,  223. 

Parker,  Professor  Carleton  H., 
lecture,  130;  secretary  of  the 
California  Immigration  and 
Housing  Commission,  213. 

Partheneia,  121,  215,  345. 

Patience,  133. 

Peixotto,  Professor  J.  B.,  lec- 
tures, 131,  342. 

Perrin  Smith,  Dr.  J.,  lecture, 
129. 

Perry,  G.  H.,  lecture,  340. 

Pharmacy,  College  of,  revision 
of  degrees  in,  317. 

Phelan,  J.  D.,  gift,  454. 

Forestvis  Phelps  Memorial 
Loan  Fund,  214. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  election  of 
new  members,  216;  annual 
address,  340. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  election  of 
members,  324. 


IX 


Phi  Lambda  TJpsilon,  election 
of  new  members,  216. 

Phillimore,  Professor  J.  S., 
Sather  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature,  450, 

Philosophical  Union  lectures, 
131,  221,  342;  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  451. 

Physical  Education  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  461. 

Podstata,  Dr.  Y.  H.,  lecture, 
343. 

Pomology,  Professorship  of, 
116. 

Pope,  Professor  A.  U.,  lectures, 
131    343. 

Porter,  Dr!  C.  B.,  gift,  454. 

Power  and  Mining  Machinery 
Company,  Cudahy,  Wiscon- 
sin, gift,  126. 

Prizes,   322;   Bonnheim,   120. 

Promotions,  128,  218,  335,  458. 

Kashdall,  Kev.  Hastings,  lec- 
tures, 129,  131. 

Eedfield,  W.  C,  Charter  Day 
address,  338. 

Eeed,  Professor  T.  M.,  lecture, 
342. 

Eegeuts  appointed,  209. 

Eegistration  of  students,  444. 

Eeinhardt,  Dr.  G.  F.,  death, 
330,  445. 

Eesignations,  128,  218,  336, 
459. 

Eichards,  Dr.  E.  J.,  lecture, 
343. 

Eichardson  Latin  Composition 
Prize,  456. 

Eieger,  William,  lecture,  341. 

Eitter,  Professor  W.  E.,  lec- 
tures, 338,  340. 

Eiverside  Citrus  Experiment 
Station,  field  day,  116. 

Eobertson,  G.  M.,  lecture,  342. 

Bob  171  Hood,  344. 

Eobinson,  David  M.,  lecture, 
339. 

Eolfe,  Professor  J.  C,  lecture, 
460. 

Eosenthal,  Dr.  G.  H.,  gift,  454. 

Eoyce,  Professor  Josiah,  lec- 
tures, 460. 

Eugh,  Professor  C.  E.,  lecture, 
132. 

Eural  Institutions,  Division  of. 
College  of  Agriculture,  210. 


Eyan,  H.  J.,  lecture,  130. 

Sabine,  Professor  G.  H.,  lec- 
tures, 338,  342. 

Sage,  W.  E.,  lecture,  129. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  biological 
survey  of,  451. 

San  Francisco  Democratic  Club, 
resolutions  of  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Barrows,  and  action  of 
Eegents  thereon,  109-111. 

San  Joaquin  Women's  Club's 
Loan  Fund,  126. 

San  Jose  High  School,  gift, 
126. 

Santa  Fe  Eailroad,  gift,  215. 

Sather  Campanile,  see  Cam- 
panile. 

Sather  Professorship  in  Classi- 
cal Literature,  112,  450. 

Sawver,  Dr,  Vf.  A.,  lecture, 
131. 

Schneider,  Dr.  Albert,  lecture, 
131. 

Schumpeter,  Professor  J.  A., 
lecture,   224. 

Scripps,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  gift, 
126,  4.54. 

Scott,  E.  B.,  lecture,  129. 

Searby,  William  Martin,  mem- 
orial chair,  453. 

Senior  Extravaganza,  345. 

Serra,  Father,  birthday  com- 
memoration of,  114. 

Shakuntala,  462. 

Frank  K.  Shepard  Co.,  gift, 
126. 

Sherman,  Minna  E.,  gift  from 
estate,  214. 

Sierra   Club,   lecture,   129, 

Sigma  Xi,  lectures,  129,  224, 
338;  election  of  new  mem- 
bers, 323. 

Slack.  C,  W.,  gift,  215. 

Smith,  C.  S.,  lecture,  339. 

Snell  Seminary  Alumnae  As- 
sociation,  gift,   329,   454. 

Snow,  Captain  C.  B.,  lecture, 
343. 

Snow,  Dr.  W.  F.,  lecture,  461. 

Southern  Pacific  Eailroad, 
gift,   215. 

Southwestern  Indian  Hall,  115. 

Stabat  Mater,  344. 

Stimmel,  W.  G.,  lecture,  130. 

Stratton,  Professor  G.  M,,  lec- 
ture, 131, 


Strauss  &  Co.,  Levi,  gift  of 
scholarship,  215. 

Stubenraiich,  Arnold  V.,  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Pomol- 
ogy, 116. 

Stut,'  J.  C.  H.,  estate,  gift,  45.5. 

Subject  B,  114. 

Summer  Session  of  1914,  452. 

Tau  Beta  Pi,  election  of  new- 
members,  323;  annual  ad- 
dress, 339. 

Taussig,  Bertha  Henicke,  me- 
morial scholarship,  455. 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  conferring  of 
honorary  degree,  321. 

Taylor,  Dr.  W.  P.,  lecture,  460. 

Terry,  Dr.  W.  I.,  lecture,  339. 

Thel'en,   '04,  Max,  gift,  126. 

Theta  Tau,  election  of  new 
members,   324. 

Thornton,  A.  W.,  lecture,  342. 

Tibbetts,  F.  H.,  lecture,  342. 

Townshend,  C.  E.,  lecture,  338. 

Trabert,  C.  L.,  lecture,  339. 

Trask,  J.  E.  D.,  lecture,  224. 

Tucker,  Dr.  R.  H.,  lecture,  339. 

Turner  case,  settlement  of,  126. 

Typhoid  vaccination,  114; 
tyjjboid  immunity,  115. 

Undergraduate  matters,  114, 
215,  324,  455;  registration  of 
students,  444. 

University,  gifts  to,  108,  123, 
213. 

University  extension  in  Agri- 
culture,  118,   210,   318. 

University  Farm,  Ministers' 
week,  115;  prize  animals  at, 
119. 

University  High  School,  450. 

University  hospital,  107,  108. 


University  medal  awarded, 
321. 

University  meetings,  132,  222, 
336,  4.59. 

University  Orchestral  Society, 
133. 

University  Parliament,  120. 

University  Press,  publication 
of  quarto  monograph,  "Busi- 
ness Cycles,"  114. 

Vaccination,  requirement  for 
admission,  115;  typhoid  vac- 
cination, 114. 

Van  Xorman,  Professor  Hubert 
E.,  re-elected  president  of 
th>3  National  Dairy  Show, 
119. 

The  Vilnngs  at  Helgeland,  133. 

Walton,  S.  G.,  lecture,  129. 

Warren,  Miss  E.  Marion,  gift, 
329. 

Waterman,  Professor  T.  T., 
lectures,  223,  341,  461. 

Weill,  Raphael,  gift,  215. 

Western  Pacific  Railroad,  gift, 
215. 

Westfall,  Miss  Mary  J.,  gift, 
329. 

Wheeler,  President,  return 
from  leave  of  absence,  208. 

Wiel,  S.  C,  lecture,  223. 

Wilbur,  Dr.  R.  L.,  lecture, 
224. 

Willey,  Dr.  S.  H.,  death,  208. 

Winged  Helmet,  election  of 
new  members,  216. 

Woll,  F.  W.,  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Nutrition, 
117. 

Woodbury,  T.  D.,  lecture,  338. 

Woodhead,  William,  lecture, 
341. 
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THE   INFLUENCE   OF   CARDINAL  NEWMAN   ON 
THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT* 


Tracy  Barrett  Kittredge 


Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  there  developed  within 
the  ancient  halls  of  Oxford  University  a  movement  religious 
in  origin  and  character,  the  results  of  which  have  since 
profoundly  modified  the  course  of  religious  thought  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  This  movement  has  changed  the 
whole  scope  and  form  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  has 
resulted,  incidentally,  in  a  perceptible  movement  toward 
Rome,  and  has  given  new  force  to  the  Catholic  claims.  Its 
general  axioms  and  principles  have  quite  unintentionally 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  course  of  modern  thought, 
the  new  liberalism,  with  its  often  frankly  avowed  agnos- 
ticism. Such  a  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  success  and  influence  of  this  movement  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  its  chief  figure,  John 
Henry  Newman. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  give  some  account 
of  this  Newman;  to  attempt  to  portray  him  as  man,  and 
as  prophet;  to  describe  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
events  in  which  he  participated.  I  shall  attempt  to  give 
an  impression  of  the  leader  and  of  the  movement  for  which 
he  was  so  largely  responsible.  In  the  end,  I  hope  to  make 
clear  the  real  importance  of  Newman  himself ;  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  trend  of  the  movement  was  but  a  reflection 
of  his  own  mind;  its  influence  the  result  of  his  teachings; 

*  The  prize-winning  essay  in  the  Newman  Hall  Prize  Essay  Con- 
test for  1912-13. 
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its  effect  on  present-day  thought  but  a  tribute  to  the  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  foresight  of  its  great  leader. 

No  man  in  the  last  century,  save  possibly  Carlyle,  was 
more  interesting  than  Newman.  No  life  was  more  varied  in 
its  phases;  none  more  thoroughly  involved  with  the  intel- 
lectual currents  of  the  time;  none  left  a  deeper  or  more 
lasting  impress  on  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 
The  fact  which  first  impresses  one  who  makes  a  study  of  his 
life  is  the  characteristic  noted  by  a  writer  in  the  Catholic 
World,  who  thus  records  his  opinion:  "The  Cardinal  was 
less  a  man  than  an  intelligence  walking  about  on  two  legs. 
His  mind  burned  like  a  flame.  A  quotation  of  his  own  may 
well  describe  him.  'That  perfection  of  intellect  is  the  clear 
cabn  accurate  vision  and  compreliension  of  all  things,  each 
in  its  place,  and  with  its  own  characteristics  upon  it.  It 
is  almost  prophetic  from  its  knowledge  of  history;  almo.st 
heart  searching  from  its  knowledge  of  human  nature;  it 
has  almost  superhuman  charity  from  its  freedom  from 
bitterness  or  prejudice;  it  has  almost  the  repose  of  faith, 
because  nothing  can  startle  it ;  it  has  almo.st  the  harmony 
of  heavenlj'-  contemplation  so  intimate  is  it  with  the  eternal 
order  of  things  and  the  music  of  the  spheres.'  If  ever  a 
man  wrote  a  description  of  himself,  this  is  a  description  of 
Newman."^ 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  was  one  of  the  clearest  and  mo.st 
logical  minds  of  his  time.  None  possessed  better  than  him- 
self the  powers  of  reason ;  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
limitations  of  those  powers.  "Whately  said  that  he  was 
the  clearest  headed  man  he  ever  knew.  You  have  only  to 
read  the  Apologia  and  the  Grammar  of  Assent  to  realize 
that  this  is  no  exaggeration.  ]\Iacaulay  had  one  of  his 
sermons  by  heart ;  ^Nlacaulay  knew  an  artist  in  prase  when 
he  saw  one.  Walter  Bagehot,  the  cleverest  political  writer 
of  his  time,  saturated  himself  in  Newman's  parochial  .ser- 
mons. ' '-    He  had  a  literary  power  possessed  by  few  men  of 

1  Catholic  World,  June,  1904,  vol.  79,  p.  .565. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  566. 
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his  own  or  any  other  time ;  a  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch 
that  would  have  won  him  undying  fame  as  a  writer,  had 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career.  He  was  a  speaker 
of  equal  power,  and  his  afternoon  sermons  at  St.  Mary's 
from  1833-1839  were  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  early 
spread  and  success  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  He  had  the 
wonderful  gift  of  stating  simply  and  clearly  the  thoughts 
which  filled  his  mind ;  of  taking  an  old  truth  and  illuminat- 
ing it  with  new  light,  making  it  again  real  and  vital.  He 
was  not  only  able  to  penetrate  all  shams,  and  discover  the 
truth  that  lav  at  the  heart  of  anv  matter,  but  he  was  also 
able  to  put  his  views  and  conelu.sions  in  such  clear  and 
compelling  form  that  his  hearers  also  could  see  and  feel  the 
conviction  of  the  truth. 

He  was  a  very  keen  theological  student,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  other  grounds.  His  real  genius  and  power 
is  well  described  by  Principal  Shairp,  who  says:  "His 
power  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  and  unlooked  for  way 
in  which  he  touched  into  life  old  truths  which  all  Christians 
acknowledge,  but  most  have  ceased  to  feel.  As  he  spoke, 
the  old  truths  became  new ;  came  home  with  a  meaning 
never  felt  before.  He  laid  his  finger,  how  gently,  yet  how 
powerfully  on  some  inner  place  in  the  hearer's  heart  and 
told  him  things  about  himself  he  never  laiew  till  then. 
Subtlest  truths,  which  it  would  have  taken  philosophers 
pages  of  circumlocution  and  big  words  to  state,  were 
dropped  out  by  the  way  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  most 
transparent  Anglo-Saxon.  After  hearing  the  sermon,  you 
might  come  away  still  not  believing  the  tenets  peculiar  to 
the  high  church  system,  but  you  would  be  harder  than  most 
men,  if  you  did  not  feel  more  than  ever  ashamed  of  coarse- 
ness, selfishness,  worldliness;  if  you  did  not  feel  the  things 
of  faith  brought  closer  to  the  soul. '  '^ 

It  is  just  this  aspect  of  Newman  which  is  so  often  over- 
looked in  a  discussion  of  his  theological  beliefs ;  yet  to  over- 
look  this   shows   a  singular   misconception    of    Newman's 

3  Shairp,  "Life  of  John  Keble,"  pp.  15-17. 
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personality  and  his  influence  on  the  life  of  his  time.  For. 
with  Newman,  the  questions  of  real  importance  were  not 
those  of  theology  or  dogma,  save  as  these  related  to  the 
bigger  questions  concerning  Man,  his  nature,  his  destiny, 
his  purpose,  his  life.  J.  A.  Froude  emphasizes  this :  ' '  New- 
man's  mind  was  world  wide.  He  was  interested  in  every- 
thing which  was  going  on  in  Science,  in  Politics,  in  Litera- 
ture. Nothing  was  too  trivial,  if  it  threw  light  on  the 
central  question;  what  man  really  was,  and  what  was  his 
destiny. '  '* 

This  is,  of  course,  the  question  with  which  all  great 
minds  have  ever  grappled.  The  mass  of  men  seem  always 
to  be  content  with  the  current  religious  or  philosophical 
formulas,  to  accept  on  faith  and  without  question,  the 
notions  of  their  fathers;  or  rather,  perhaps,  they  never 
bother  to  think  about  anything  at  all  save  their  immediate 
needs  and  desires.  But  Newman's  was  one  of  those  minds, 
keen,  penetrating,  logical,  which  dare  to  look  their  faith 
in  the  face  and  seek  justification  for  belief.  It  is  this  trait 
which  gives  Newman  the  position  which  he  occupies  today 
in  the  intellectual  world.  Among  other  things  he  clearly 
distinguished  between  reasons  for  belief  and  causes  or 
grounds  of  belief.  In  doing  this  he  introduced  the  scientific 
method  and  all  that  this  means,  into  the  study  of  religious 
phenomena.  To  quote  from  the  Athenaeum,  "Newman  had 
the  originality  to  see,  before  William  James  was  ever  heard 
of,  the  irreducible  element  of  the  self,  the  presence  of 
volitional  elements,  in  acts  not  merely  of  belief,  but  appar- 
ently of  the  soberest  intellectual  judgment.  .  .  .  His  lasting 
title  to  fame  in  the  intellectual  Valhalla  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
he  substituted  for  a  narrow,  logical,  mechanical  individual- 
ism in  religious  matters,  a  point  of  view  essentially  his- 
torical and  vitalistic,  looking  before  and  after,  and  treating 
man  as  a  unit  in  the  social  organism.  This  change  by  its 
insistence  on  the  need  of  relativity,  even  of  creeds,  carried 
on  its  bosom  the  method  of  the  whole  study  of  religious 

4  J.  A.  Froude,  "Short  Essays  on  Great  Subjects,"  vol.  5,  201. 
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phenomena  in  the  future,  and  of  the  characteristically 
modern  religious  thought,  whether  it  be  that  of  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  High  Churchman  or  Liberal."^  And  in  this 
change  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  theological 
doctrines  and  methods  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

We  cannot  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  movement 
itself,  without  first  knowing  a  little  more  in  regard  to  New- 
man's  temperament  and  personality.  For  this  affected  in 
a  singular  way  the  course  of  events  in  the  momentous  years 
from  1833  to  1845.  In  the  first  place,  Newman  was  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  of  nature,  and  remarkably  responsive  to  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  others.  Then,  too,  he  w^as  pro- 
foundly self-analytical.  He  neither  feared  nor  hesitated 
to  turn  the  searching  light  of  his  intellect  on  his  own 
foibles  and  fancies,  and  to  judge  himself  without  mercy. 
The  natural  result  was  that  he  often  doubted  himself  just 
at  the  moment  that  others  felt  most  confident  of  him  and 
of  the  things  for  which  he  stood.  Thus  we  find  him  saying 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother,  '"I  have  seen  cause  to 
change  my  mind  in  many  respects,  and  I  may  change  again. 
I  see  I  know  very  little  about  anything,  though  I  often 
think  I  know  a  great  deal."®  In  his  intimate  letters  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  one  finds  many  remarks  of  this  sort, 
all  indicative  of  his  tendency  to  self-criticism  and  doubt. 
This  tendency  goes  far  to  explain  the  psychological  basis  at 
least  for  his  theological  variations. 

Another  characteristic  of  Newman's  that  played  a  large 
part  in  his  life  was  his  ability  to  see  clearly  the  point  of 
view  of  another,  and  to  make  his  own,  ideas  which  he 
originally  got  from  others.  Isaac  AYilliams,  one  of  his 
disciples  in  the  movement,  calls  particular  attention  to  this 
trait.  "Newman,'  he  says,  "had  a  peculiar  power  of  seiz- 
ing intellectually  the  ^^o?  and  principles  of  another,  and 
making  them  his  own,   as  it  were,  on  trial.  "^     Newman 


5  Athenaeum,  June  18,  1904,  p.  778. 

6  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Newman,  vol.  1,  p.  130. 

7  Isaac  Williams,  Autobiography,  p.  49.     Quoted  by  Abbott,  in 
his  "Anglican  Career  of  Newman,"  vol.  1,  p.  406. 
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recognized  this  trait  in  himself  quite  well.  Nowhere  can  a 
better  analysis  of  his  mental  processes  be  found  than  in 
his  own  description  of  his  thoughts  while  ill  in  Sicily  in 
May,  1833.  He  tells  us,  "I  seemed  to  see  more  and  more 
my  utter  holloMTiess.  I  began  to  think  of  all  my  professed 
principles  and  felt  that  they  were  mere  intellectual  deduc- 
tions from  one  or  two  admitted  truths.  I  compared  myself 
with  Keble  and  felt  that  I  was  merely  developing  his,  not 
my,  convictions.  .  .  .  Indeed,  this  is  how  I  look  on  myself 
— very  much  as  a  pane  of  glass,  which  transmits  heat,  being 
cold  itself.  I  have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  consequences 
of  certain  admitted  principles,  have  a  considerable  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  drawing  them  out ;  have  the  refinement 
to  admire  them,  and  rhetorical  or  histrionic  power  to  repre- 
sent them;  and  having  no  great  love  of  this  world,  whether 
riches,  honor,  or  anything  else,  and  some  firmness  and 
natural  dignity  of  character,  take  the  profession  of  them 
upon  me,  as  I  might  sing  a  tune  I  liked.  .  .  .  Loving  the 
truth  but  not  possessing  it;  for  I  believe  myself  to  be 
nearly  hollow  at  heart,  i.e.,  with  little  love,  little  self-denial. 
I  believe  I  have  some  faith,  that  is  all."*  In  this  singularly 
vivid  passage,  Newman  gives  the  key  to  his  personality,  and 
these  words  should  be  remembered  well  when  considering 
his  career  and  his  part  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  if  one 
desires  to  gain  an  understanding  of  either. 

Just  one  word  more  in  regard  to  Newman  and  we  will 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  clues  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  life  and  work.  ' '  I  believe  that  I  have  some 
little  faith,  that  is  all. ' '  In  these  words  he  sums  up  the  most 
profound  conviction  of  his  life,  the  one  that  kept  him  ever 
striving  onward,  he  knew  not  whither,  in  the  service  of  his 
God.  From  earliest  boyhood,  he  tells  us,  "I  was  vividly 
conscious  of  two,  and  only  two  luminously  self-evident 
beings,  myself  and  God."  Mystically  inclined,  as  a  child, 
to  believe  in  fairies,  and  in  the  unreality  of  things  seen, 
all    through    life    he    seemed    ever    to    consider    material 

8  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Newman,  vol.  1,  p.  416. 
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phenomena  as  but  symbols  of  some  greater  reality  beyond, 
some  greater  purpose  behind.  Thus  he  tried  to  explain  man 
and  his  destiny.  Thus,  also,  the  intensely  religious,  even 
ascetic  character  of  his  life.  Hutton  amplifies  this  idea 
when  he  writes,  "Cardinal  Newman,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  has  been  penetrated  by  a  fervent 
love  of  God,  a  fervent  gratitude  for  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  a  steadfast  resolve  to  devote  the  whole  force  of 
a  singular  powerful  and  even  intense  character  to  the 
endeavor  to  promote  the  conversion  of  his  fellow-country- 
men from  their  tepid  and  unreal  profession  of  Christianity 
to  a  new  and  profound  faith  in  it,  which  new  and  profound 
faith  could  be  gained  only  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
Christian  church  and  its  reenforcement  in  a  position  of 
authority  greater  even  than  that  enjoyed  by  it  in  the  middle 
ages. '  '^ 

In  essence,  then,  the  story  of  the  development  of  New- 
man's theological  beliefs  is  the  record  of  his  efforts  to  build 
up  by  the  power  of  his  reason  a  theological  system  to  sup- 
port his  elemental  and  basic  faith  in  God  and  in  religion. 
He  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  logical  dogmatic  system  to 
make  enduring  the  work  of  the  church,  he  recognized 
keenly  the  failings  of  the  church  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Time  and  circumstance  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  lead  the  movement  for  reform  in  religion  and  in  the 
church,  which  has  been  termed  the  Oxford  Movement, 
because  it  originated  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  with  Newman 
and  a  little  group  of  his  as.sociates.  This,  and  this  alone, 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  move- 
ment. Let  us  turn  for  a  space  to  a  consideration  of  the 
England  and  the  Church  of  Newman's  day,  so  that  we  may 
understand  clearly  the  problems  that  he  faced  and  the 
tendencies  at  work  about  him. 

The  England  of  1833  was  an  England  rent  by  turmoil 
and  agitation.  The  convulsive  reaction  that  had  followed 
the  French  Revolution  had  given  way  to  a  new  liberalism 

oE.  H.  Hutton,  "Cardinal  Newman,"  p.  2. 
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which  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Utili- 
tarian school.  "For  a  decade  before  1830,  the  time  spirit 
had  been  one  of  revolution  ;  a  period  of  political  ferment  and 
agitation.  There  appeared  the  writings  of  the  two  Mills, 
the  two  Austens,  Bentham,  Grote;  all  advocating  reforms; 
reforms  of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  and  the  reform 
and  disastablishment  of  the  church.  In  1828,  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed,  and  in  the  following 
year,  Catholic  emancipation  was  conceded.  Demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  grew  and  culminated  in  the  bill  of 
1832.  The  French  Revolution  no  longer  scared  the  majority 
into  Conservatism;  the  times  were  ripe  for  change  and 
reform.  In  the  clergy  there  was  general  slackness ;  the 
possibility  of  serving  God  and  Mammon  was  triumphantly 
demonstrated.  The  Church  was  still  the  humdrum  worldly 
church  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Religion  was  too  gener- 
ally acepted  as  the  correct  thing  to  require  discussion.  The 
disproportion  between  the  Church's  ideal  and  the  actual 
life  of  the  clergy  had  grown  too  great.  Tlie  Church  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  reform  that  was  remaking 
the  philosophical  and  political  worlds."^" 

The  nation  as  a  whole,  alive  to  the  new  issues,  full  of 
the  new  visions,  no  longer  regarded  the  ancient  Anglican 
Church  with  the  former  enthusiasm,  but  looked  on  it  with  a 
mild  tolerance  which  was  at  first  good-natured,  but  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  contemptuous.  Says  Wm.  Palmer, 
"Few  positions  can  be  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the 
English  Church  in  1833.  At  that  time  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State;  political 
revolution  had  followed,  and  society,  and  Christianity  along 
with  it,  seemed  in  danger  of  reversion.  "^^  The  bishops  were 
worldly  men,  good  it  is  true,  but  fat,  pompous,  and  much 
given  to  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  world.  The 
average  clergyman  was  a  comfortable  middle-class  gentle- 

10  W.  G.  Hutchison,  "The  Oxford  Movement,"  Intro.,  pp.  7-9. 

11  Wm.    Palmer,    "Oxford    Movement    of    1833,"    Contemporary 
Beview,  vol.  43,  p.  637. 
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man,  a  model  husband  and  father,  who  lived  in  quiet  ease 
on  his  income  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  his  flock  in 
the  paternal  fashion  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar.  Questions  of 
theology,  of  speculative  philosophy,  did  not  interest  him. 
He  accepted  without  question  the  old  dogmas,  and  ideas, 
and  continued  to  preach  these  without  any  real  under- 
standing of  the  words  he  uttered.  Above  all,  he  was  sus- 
picious of  emotionalism,  contemptuous  toward  the  Evan- 
gelicalism of  the  Wesleyans.  And  this  at  a  time  when  all 
England  was  eagerly  grasping  for  new  truths,  for  greater 
understanding  of  the  old!  Truly  "the  time  was  ripe  for 
great  collisions  of  principles  and  aims,  for  the  decomposition 
of  elements  which  had  long  been  united.  It  was  a  time  for 
the  development  of  unexpected  novelties  in  teaching  and 
practical  effort.  There  was  a  great  historic  Church  party 
imperfectly  conscious  of  its  position  and  responsibilities; 
there  was  an  active  but  declining  pietistic  school,  resting 
on  a  feeble  intellectual  basis  and  on  narrow  meagre  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scripture,  and  strong  only  in  the  circle 
of  philanthropic  work.  There  w^as  confronting  both  a  rising 
body  of  inquisitive  and  in  some  ways  menacing  thought. 
To  men  deeply  interested  in  religion  the  ground  seemed 
confused  and  treacherous.  There  was  room  and  there  was 
call  for  new  effort,  but  to  find  the  resources  for  it,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  cut  down  deep  below  the  level  of  what  even 
good  men  accepted  as  the  adequate  expression  of  Christi- 
anity and  its  fit  application  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
came  to  pass  that  there  were  men  who  had  the  heart  to 
make  the  attempt.  "^- 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  these  men  and  this  new  impulse 
should  come  from  Oxford,  the  heart  and  center  of  England 's 
intellectual  and  religious  life  for  many  centuries.  In 
Oxford,  as  in  the  Church  itself,  true  learning  had  declined 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Adam  Smith  declares  "the 
greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many 
years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretense  of  teaching 

12  E.  W.  Church,  "Oxford  Movement,"  p.  16. 
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Bentham  makes  the  same  complaint.  Gibbon  says:  ''The 
fellows  of  mj'  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely 
enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founders,  whose  days  were  filled 
by  uniform  employments;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the 
coffee-house  and  the  common  room;  till  they  retired  weary 
and  well  satisfied  to  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing or  writing  or  thinking,  they  absolved  their  conscience, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on 
the  ground."  The  French  Revolution  awoke  Oxford  from 
its  vulgar  mediocrity,  and  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  unrest 
that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  became  again  the  leader  of  England's  intellectual 
life.^^  "Within  its  walls  developed,  first  the  liberalism  of 
the  utilitarians,  expressed  in  theological  terms  by  Arnold 
and  Hawkins  and  "Whately,  and  later,  when  the  doctrines 
and  indifference  of  the  liberals  had  brought  the  church  near 
to  shipwreck,  there  arose  the  movement,  nicknamed  at  the 
time"  Tractarian, "  known  now,  from  the  place  of  its  origin, 
as  the  "Oxford  Movement."  Oxford,  indeed,  was  the 
natural  place  for  new  movements  in  the  Church  to  be  born. 
It  had  long  been  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  England ; 
the  home  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
training  school  for  the  clergy,  the  sifting  ground  for  theo- 
logical controversies.  In  a  way,  too,  Oxford  was  singularly 
adapted  to  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  impulses, 
because  of  its  curious  isolation  from  the  rest  of  England. 
It  was  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  traditions;  its  com- 
munal life  was  something  unique  to  itself.  Its  residents 
lived  together,  heads  of  houses,  tutors,  fellows,  lecturers, 
and  commoners,  Avith  free  interchange  of  ideas,  with  many 
incentives  to  originality  and  thoroughness  of  effort,  pecu- 
liarly aloof  from  the  workaday  w^orld  all  about.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  such  a  reform  as  the  Oxford  Movement,  with 
its  historical  note  and  conservative  appeal,  to  spring  up  and 
thrive. 


13  Wm.  Barry,  "Cardinal  Newman,"  p.  2. 
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The  liberals  were  the  dominant  party  in  Oxford  and  in 
England  at  the  time  with  which  w^e  are  dealing.  They  were 
backed  by  the  support  of  the  liberal  government,  w^ho 
appointed  chiefly  liberal  men  to  the  high  positions  of  the 
church.  The  bishops  and  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford 
were,  therefore,  generally  of  the  liberal  school  in  politics 
and  theology.  In  essence,  the  liberals  wanted  to  conform 
the  church  to  the  changing  moods  of  the  time.  In  their 
eyes,  anything  that  was  old  was  bad.  They  were  opposed  to 
ritualism ;  they  profassod  to  be  rationalists  in  thought. 
They  accepted  without  question  the  protestant  side  of  the 
religious  controversy  with  Rome,  and  regarded  the  Anglican 
Church  as  distinctly  an  anti-Roman,  anti-Catholic  body.^* 

The  first  signs  of  a  reaction  against  liberalism,  the  first 
dim  premonition  of  the  Oxford  Movement  to  be,  appeared 
at  Oxford  in  the  early  twenties,  in  the  teaching  and  influ- 
ence of  John  Keble.  Keble  was  a  thoroughgoing  Tory  in  all 
his  beliefs ;  the  very  antithesis  of  the  liberals,  he  was 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  anything  new,  to  regard  all 
innovations  with  distrust,  to  reverence  the  old  institutions. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  great  poetic  and  inspirational 
power,  who  wielded  a  large  influence  over  the  men  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
veil  of  his  diffidence  and  discover  the  wonderful  genius 
beneath.  He  very  keenly  appreciated  the  difference  between 
the  church,  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  it  claimed  to  be.  His 
chief  desire  was  to  give  new  meaning  and  significance  to 
religious  life  and  practices.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar  and 
seemed  destined  to  have  before  him  a  splendid  university 
career,  but  he  gave  it  up  to  accept  a  small  country  curacy. 
Personal  ambition  was  entirely  lacking  from  his  make-up. 
His  ideals  alone  loomed  large  in  his  scheme  of  things.  It 
was  because  of  his  influence  on  Newman,  indirect  at  first, 
but  later  direct  and  intimate,  that  he  is  so  important  in  a 
study  of  the  movement.     Left  to  himself,  his  views  would 

1-1  Arnold   to  Whateley,   January,   1833.      Letter   quoted   in   the 
"Life  of  Arnold,"  p.  348. 
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never  have  received  very  wide  circulation  or  support.  But 
it  so  happened  that  he,  with  his  ideas  and  ideals,  was  thrown 
into  direct  touch  with  Newman,  still  young  and  unsettled 
in  his  own  mind,  and  in  Newman  the  movement  found  its 
natural  leader,  for  he  was  preeminently  a  teacher,  able  to 
present  his  own  views  in  such  a  way  that  he  won  sympathy 
and  support  from  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
came  within  his  circle  of  influence. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  Keble  took  home  with  hira  for 
the  vacation  two  of  his  students,  Ilurrell  Froude  and  Isaac 
Williams.  The  vacation  was  spent  in  reading  and  discus- 
sion, and  the  two  young  students  were  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  Keble 's  diffident  genius,  with  all  its  peculiar 
power  and  inspirational  force.  Before  the  summer  was 
gone,  both  had  accepted  his  views  of  apostolic  Chri.stianity, 
of  the  mission  and  pasition  of  the  church,  of  the  place  and 
importance  of  religion  in  human  life.  The  genesis  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  study  and 
thought  of  this  summer  with  Keble.  For  Froude,  when  he 
became  tutor  of  Oriel  three  years  later,  soon  came  into  close 
relations  with  Newman,  then  only  a  man  of  twenty-five,  jiLst 
beginning  to  waver  from  his  earlier  liberal  notions,  and 
already  marked  in  Oxford  as  a  brilliant  and  rising  man, 
of  whom  great  things  were  expected.  Through  Froude, 
Newman  first  got  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  that  later 
developed  into  the  teachings  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
Froude,  like  Keble,  was  a  conservative  in  thought,  but  he 
cared  for  questions  of  fact  more  than  for  questions  of 
dogma,  was  interested  in  the  results  of  religious  teaching, 
its  practical  effects,  rather  than  in  the  creeds  and  tenets  of 
the  church,  or  its  theoretical  structure.  Above  all  he  had 
an  extremely  attractive  personality  and  had  a  wide  and 
varied  circle  of  friends.  The  intimate  relations  that  soon 
came  to  exist  between  him  and  Newman,  and  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  was  one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in 
Ne\\Tnan's  rather  melancholy  life.  It  was  through  the 
warmth  of  Froude 's  personality  that  he  was  enabled  to 
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attract  Newman  to  the  principles  he  had  absorbed  from 
Keble/^ 

Newman  himself,  as  a  child,  had  been  trained  in  Cal- 
vinistic  beliefs,  had  been  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  had  vowed  celibacy  at  that  time,  a  vow  which  he  ques- 
tioned only  once  or  twice  later  in  his  career,  and  then  only 
for  brief  periods.  At  this  early  age  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  feeling  that  he  was  predestined  to  do  great  things  in 
the  world. ^*'  In  his  early  Oxford  days,  his  notions  became 
distinctly  evangelistic,  but  after  he  became  fellow  of  Oriel 
in  1822,  he  came  into  close  contact  with  Whately  and 
Hawkins,  and  soon  absorbed  the  tenets  of  their  liberalism 
with  that  singular  readiness  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
his  intellect.  But  after  he  began  to  preach,  in  1824-25,  he 
became  gradually  more  high  church  in  his  notions  and 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1827  gave  up  definitely  the  liberal 
beliefs  which  he  had  entertained  for  half  a  dozen  years. 
Undoubtedly  his  close  relations  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  who 
was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1823  and  soon  became  one 
of  Newman's  close  friends,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  gradual  change  in  his  beliefs.  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  type  of  high-churchman,  steady-going, 
thorough,  devoted,  an  ambitious  scholar,  and  later  an  influ- 
ential teacher  and  preacher.  The  ground  thus  prepared, 
Newman  w^as  thrown  into  the  close  intimacy  with  Froude, 
already  described,  and  although  this  did  not  begin  until 
the  summer  of  1828,  Newman  had  by  that  time  already 
come  under  the  spell  of  Froude 's  personality  and  Keble's 
teachings. ^^  The  latter  published  his  famous  volume  of 
poems,  "The  Christian  Year,"  in  1827,  and  this,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  high  calling  of  churchmen,  on  the  divine 
conmiission  and  apostolic  authority  of  the  church,  exerted 
a  very  considerable  and  a  steadily  increasing  influence  on 


15  Hutchison,  ' '  Oxford  Movement, ' '  Intro.,  p.  xv. 

16  ' '  Apologia  pro  Vita   Sua, ' '   pp.   1-2.5.     Hutton,   ' '  Newman, ' ' 
p.  17. 

17  Churcli,  "Oxford  Movement,"  p.  121.    Newman,  "Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua,"  p.  23. 
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Ne^\Tnan.  About  this  time  he  began  his  study  of  primitive 
Christianity,  in  preparation  of  his  book  on  the  Arians, 
which  was  published  in  1833.  It  woukl  be  hard,  indeed, 
to  estimate  the  exact  extent  of  the  influence  of  this  study 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  It  is  certain,  in  any 
event,  that  this  study  confirmed  him  in  the  beliefs  he  had 
acquired  from  Froude  and  Keble  and  made  him  ready  for 
the  work  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  From  this  study  he 
carried  away  a  new  and  loftier  conception  of  the  church, 
apostolic  and  universal,  commissioned  of  God  in  the  service 
of  man  to  preach  and  hold  out  before  human  eyes  immortal 
truths  and  eternal  realities  which  mortals,  in  their  shulTling 
compromise  between  aspirations  and  the  inertia  of  physical 
comfort,  so  often  forget. ^^  By  1830,  Newman  was  quite 
ready  for  the  part  he  was  to  play.  And  in  that  year  a  dis- 
agreement with  Hawkins,  now  Provost  of  Oriel,  as  to  the 
duties  of  tutors,  led  Newman  to  resign  his  position  and 
thus  gave  him  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  leadership  he 
was  soon  to  assume.  Every  event  seemed  to  be  preparing 
the  way,  every  influence  seemed  busy  setting  the  scene  for 
the  drama  of  the  twelve  j'ears  of  the  movement. 

In  December,  1832,  Newman  set  sail  for  the  ^lediter- 
ranean  with  Ilurrell  Froude,  who  was  already  far  advanced 
in  the  fatal  illness  to  which  he  succumbed  a  few  years 
later.  On  this  trip,  Newman  had  much  time  for  quiet 
reflection  and  his  mind  became  wonderfully  clarified.  Ideas 
that  had  been  working  in  the  back  of  his  head  for  some 
years  now  came  to  fruition.  In  some  of  the  beautiful 
sonnets  and  lyrics,  published  in  the  series  "lyra  Apos- 
tolica,"  which  he  dashed  off  on  this  voyage,  we  can  clearly 
see  the  trend  of  his  beliefs.  Again,  and  brighter  than  ever 
before,  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  Church  of  God,  a  church 
tracing  back  its  authority  to  primitive  Christianity,  keep- 
ing ever  before  it  its  divine  commission  and  apostolic 
descent.  As  he  travelled  amid  the  historic  scenes  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  or  sailed  over  beautiful  ^Mediterranean  waters, 

isHutton,  "Newman,"  p.  23.     Letters  of  Newman,  pp.  238-39. 
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his  thoughts  were  ever  of  England  and  of  the  work  to  be 
done  there;  of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  immediate  action.  Especially  toward 
the  end  of  his  journey,  the  idea  grew  in  his  mind  that  he 
was  called  to  do  a  great  work  in  England,  the  work  of 
revivifying  the  church,  of  making  it  all  that  it  claimed  to 
be  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  of  overcoming  the  popular 
tendency  to  drift  away  from  and  despise  the  church  as  an 
outworn  and  worldly  institution,  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
enforcing  outgrown  superstitions  on  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened age.  In  his  sickness  in  Sicily  in  May,  1833,  this 
thought  was  constantly  in  his  mind.  In  his  delirium,  he 
cried  out  that  he  was  not  going  to  die.  "I  have  work  to 
do  in  England,"  he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself.^® 

Newman  reached  England  early  in  July  and  found  the 
stage  set  for  just  such  an  effort  as  he  now  felt  determined 
to  make.  The  Liberal  ministry,  flushed  with  the  success 
of  their  plans,  were  now  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  church  by  putting  through  a  bill  abolishing  half  the 
Irish  episcopate. ^"^  Immediately  churchmen  all  over  Great 
Britain  were  aroused.  At  this  first  direct  attack  on  the 
church  all  its  defenders  felt  the  necessity  for  organized 
action  in  its  support.  John  Keble  preached  his  famous 
Assize  sermon  on  "National  Apostasy,"  on  July  14,  the 
date  which  Newman  himself  puts  as  the  date  of  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  movement,  the  firing  of  the  opening  gun. 
H.  J.  Rose,  a  Cambridge  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  the  day,  called  a  meeting  late  in  July,  at  his 
home,  Hadleigh  Rectory,  which  was  attended  by  Froude; 
A.  P.  Perceval,  a  clergyman  of  an  influential  family ;  Wm. 
Palmer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  liturgies  of  the  church 
and  a  thorough  high-churchman;  and  Rose  himself.  New- 
man and  Keble  were  invited  but  were  unable  to  attend. 
Among  other  things,  two  plans  for  the  defence  of  the 
church  were  discussed,  one  for  forming  an  assocation  and 

19  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Newman,  pp.  380,  416. 

20  Overton,  "Anglican  Kevival, "  p.  278. 
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presenting  an  address  to  the  heads  of  the  church  and  the 
ministry ;  the  other  for  the  publication  of  tracts.-'  Froude 
was  impatient  with  the  other  three,  they  as  much  so  with 
him.  They  were  not  ready  to  go  so  far  as  he  in  the  matter 
of  doctrine  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church.^^  NeAVTnan  and  Keble  supported  the  more  radical 
views  of  Froude,  and  in  a  short  while  these  three  became 
the  active  heads  of  the  movement,  with  Newman,  easily  the 
leading  figure  of  the  triumvirate. 

The  results  of  the  Iladleigh  meeting  were  indirect  rather 
than  direct.  Palmer  and  others  got  up  two  huge  petitions, 
one  of  the  clergj',  the  other  of  the  laity,  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  ministry  and  declaring  allegiance  to  the 
church.  ]\Iany  associations  for  the  defence  of  the  church 
were  formed,  and  Newman  himself,  in  spite  of  his  aversion 
to  committees  and  a.ssociations,  consented  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  Oxford  association.  In  this  capacity  he  set  to 
work  to  publish  a  series  of  tracts,  as  had  been  proposed  at 
the  meeting,  and  he  became  the  chief  author  of  the  very 
remarkable  series  that  soon  began  to  pour  off  the  press,  the 
sole  instigator  of  them  all.  The  first  of  these  was  published 
in  Oxford  late  in  August,  1833,  and  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half  a  continual  succession  of  these  brief  essays  made 
their  appearance,  sixty  being  published  in  that  interval. ^^ 
These  tracts  were  entirely  different  from  anything  of  the 
sort  that  had  been  published  for  a  long  time.  Under  New- 
man's guiding  hand,  they  were  at  first  simple,  short,  direct; 
declaring  Avith  imperative  voice  that  the  church  was  in 
danger,  and  calling  on  all  Christians  to  rally  to  its  support. 
"Without  compromise  or  hesitation,  they  set  forth  the  calling 
and  functions  of  the  church,  its  divine  commission,  its 
human  necessity.  The  doctrines  of  the  tracts  were  the 
doctrines  of  Newman  and  his  associates.  So  simple  that 
anyone  could  read  and  not  fail  to  understand  their  content 
and  purport,  they  were  yet  intended  rather  for  the  clergy 

21  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Newman,  pp.  433-35. 
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than  for  the  laity.  This,  in  a  way,  was  a  trait  character- 
istic of  the  whole  Oxford  Movement,  which  sought  to  win 
first  the  pastors,  and  through  them  the  congregations;  and 
it  was  this  trait  which  to  a  great  extent  determined  the 
character  of  the  movement. 

As  time  went  on,  the  issues  of  the  tracts  grew  larger  and 
larger.  Young  and  enthusiastic  curates  who  had  known 
Newman,  Keble  and  Froude  at  Oxford,  and  had  come  under 
the  spell  of  their  influence  there,  put  in  many  weary  hours 
distributing  them.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  tracts  on 
all  conceivable  subjects,  these,  by  their  unique  nature  and 
their  imperative  tone,  won  a  reading  and  a  hearing.  The 
doctrines  they  taught  permeated  widely  and  deeply  the 
whole  structure  of  English  society,  sowing  seeds  which  were 
to  bear  fruit  abundantly  in  the  future.  Not  even  yet  have 
we  seen  the  end  of  their  influence.  This  immediate  success 
and  the  far-reaching  influence  which  has  come  to  the  tracts 
are  both  due  to  Newman  alone.  For  he  it  was  who  con- 
tinued them  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition,  who 
refused  persistently  to  modify  their  tone,  to  soften  the 
doctrines  preached.  In  a  mild  sort  of  way.  Englishmen 
had  known  that  their  church  claimed  to  be  apostolic,  that 
its  rites  and  doctrines  were  ancient  and  venerable,  that  its 
teachings  were  those  of  authority.  But  Englishmen  gener- 
ally had  come  to  accept  thoroughly  the  Protestant  position, 
to  deny,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  still  to  deny,  that  a 
great  institution  was  necessary  to  interpret  and  give  weight 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  They  had  come  to  forget 
the  claim  of  the  church  to  divine  sanction.  After  the 
Oxford  tracts,  however,  no  Englishman  could  long  forget 
these  claims.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time,  great  bodies 
of  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  had  come  again  to  accept 
and  approve  this  higher  conception  of  the  church. ^^  This 
result  can  be  traced  ultimately  to  one  man  and  his  work, 
and,  needless  to  add,  that  man  was  Newman,  his  work,  the 
part  he  played  in  the  movement. 


24  Newman,  "Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,"  p,  97, 
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No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  apart 
from  the  influence  of  the  tracts,  was  due  to  the  sermons 
of  Newman  at  St.  jNIary's  and  his  lectures  at  Adam  de 
Brome's  chapel  during  the  early  years  of  the  movement. 
In  1833,  he  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power,  sure  of 
his  own  ground,  confident  of  his  message,  burning  with 
zeal  for  his  cause.  People  flocked  from  all  over  England 
to  hear  him.  The  undergraduates  came  to  St.  Mary's  in 
place  of  attending  the  regular  university  sermons.  There 
was  a  peculiar  quality  of  j)ower  in  Xewman's  preaching 
that  his  hearers  had  seldom  met  before.  He  diil  not  deal 
in  his  sermons  with  dogmatic  subjects.  The  man  wiio  went 
to  hear  him,  expecting  to  listen  to  an  exposition  of  .some 
of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Oxford  Movement,  was 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  His  subjects  were  usually  simple 
and  taken  from  the  experiences  of  everyday  life.  Under- 
standing keenly  the  problem  of  human  life,  well  appreciat- 
ing its  ambitions,  failures,  desires  and  impulses,  he  sought 
in  these  sermons  to  penetrate  beneath  the  shell  of  his 
audiences  and  to  reach  the  inner  man,  the  impelling  motive 
that  determines  in  a  great  degree  the  life  of  every  man. 
Always,  he  sought  to  make  the  way  of  life  more  plain;  to 
drive  home  the  world-old  lesson,  which  yet  seems  ever  new, 
of  right  thinking  and  of  right  living;  of  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, truth,  in  the  dealings  and  transactions  of  everyday 
life.  Dean  Church  says  of  this  phase  of  Newman's  work: 
"Since  1828,  this  preaching  had  been  going  on  at  St. 
Mary's,  growing  in  purpose  and  directness  as  the  years  went 
on,  though  it  could  hardly  be  more  intense  than  in  some 
of  its  earliest  examples.  While  men  were  reading  and  di.s- 
cussing  the  tracts,  they  were  hearing  the  sermons,  and  in 
the  sermons  they  heard  the  meaning  and  reason  and  bear- 
ing of  the  tracts,  their  ethical  affinitias,  their  moral  stand- 
ard. The  sermons  created  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
men  judged  the  questions  in  debate.  They  made  clear  the 
real  moral  basis  of  the  movement  itself."" 


25  Church,  "The  Oxford  Movement,"  p.  113. 
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This  is  the  side  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  of  New- 
man's influence  upon  it,  which  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
important  and  si^ificant.  Without  understanding  this 
phase  of  the  movement,  one  cannot  expect  to  appreciate  its 
meaning  and  significance.  For,  "the  movement,  whatever 
else  it  was,  or  whatever  else  it  became,"  to  quote  Church 
again,"  was  in  its  first  stages  a  movement  for  deeper 
religion,  for  loftier  morality,  for  more  genuine  self-devotion 
to  serious  life,  than  had  ever  been  seen  at  Oxford."-**  It 
was  this  phase  which  gave  tone  to  the  whole  effort,  which 
made  its  influence  so  real  and  vital  and  lasting.  "The 
movement  had  its  spring  in  the  consciences  and  character 
of  its  leaders.  To  these  men  religion  meant  the  most  awful 
and  the  most  seriously  personal  thing  on  earth.  It  had  not 
only  a  theological  basis,  it  had  still  more  deeply  a  moral 
one."-^ 

The  theological  doctrines  of  the  movement  have  already 
been  touched  upon.  Little  more  need  be  said  here  about 
them,  for  this  essay  does  not  purport  to  be  a  study  of  the 
dogmatic  history  of  the  movement.  The  theological  side  of 
the  movement  was  largely  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reflec- 
tion of  Newman's  own  beliefs,  although,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  Newman  was  by  no  means  himself  the  author  of 
these  doctrines.  His  personality  and  his  ideas  to  a  very 
great  extent,  however,  determined  the  exact  doctrinal  posi- 
tion of  the  movement,  and  this  remained  true  up  until  1839 
and  to  a  less  degree  up  to  the  time  he  left  the  movement 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  But  his  influence  continued  long 
after  his  hand  had  withdrawn  from  the  actual  control  of 
the  movement,  and  even  to  the  present  time  it  has  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  later  reform  movements  within 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  question  NewTnan  faced  and 
tried  to  answer  by  the  logic  of  theory  was  this :  ' '  Believing 
as  I  do  in  God,  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  function  of  the 
Church,  of  the  importance  of  religion  as  an  organized  force, 
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what  should  be  the  exact  character  and  form  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution?"  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
Newman  delivered  several  series  of  lectures  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "The  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,"  "On 
Justification,"  "On  the  Claims  of  Romanism  Considered," 
"The  Roman  Breviary,"  and  the  like.  In  these  Newman 
demonstrated  to  England  and  to  the  church  that  a  master 
theologian  had  appeared.  By  the  relentless  force  of  his 
logic,  the  undeniable  cogency  of  his  words,  he  gave  the 
Anglican  Church  a  new  and  a  more  solid  theological  ba.sis 
than  it  had  had  in  the  happy-go-lucky  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  placed  it  on  a  rational  and  logical  basis. 
He  believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ,  tracing  its  apostolic 
succession  back  through  St.  Augustine  to  the  primitive 
church,  the  church  as  yet  unmarked  by  Roman  supremacy, 
and  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  later  introduced  by 
papal  decree  or  consent.  While  he  admitted  that  the 
English  Church  was  not,  and  could  not  be  catholic,  or 
universal,  he  at  this  time  contended  just  as  strongly  that 
the  Roman  Church  was  not  apostolic  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
was  clear  and  indisputable.  He  tried  to  make  the  church 
conform,  wherever  possible,  to  the  rites  and  traditions  of 
primitive  Christianity.  He  continually  emphasized  the 
sacredness  of  its  function,  the  duties  of  its  calling,  the 
authority  of  its  teachings.  These  w^ere  the  chief  theological 
principles  of  the  movement,  so  far  as  one  who  is  not  a 
theologian  can  determine.  Newman,  in  his  Apologia,  sets 
out  at  great  length  and  with  great  care  these  principles, 
and  there  can  be  found  nowhere  a  more  thorough  and  less 
technical  account  of  them. 

Until  1839,  the  movement  grew  steadily  and  increasingly 
as  the  years  passed,  winning  many  influential  supporters  to 
its  side  and  affecting  especially  the  younger  and  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  clergy,  who  were  attracted  because  of 
the  new  dignity  and  importance  it  gave  to  their  office.    Dr. 
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Pusey,  now  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university, 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  respected  divines  of  the  time, 
came  over  to  the  movement  in  1836,  and  lent  the  sanction 
of  respectability  to  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration  already 
possessed  by  the  movement. ^^  After  that  time,  the  move- 
ment became  quieter  and  more  conservative;  it  progressed 
more  slowly;  it  became  less  radical  in  pushing  forward  its 
extreme  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
church.  Gladstone  says  of  the  movement  at  this  time: 
"Down  to  the  autumn  of  1839,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
had  been  extraordinary.  Sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  tracts 
had  been  sold  in  one  year.  .  ,  .  The  testimony  of  opponents 
was  no  less  conclusive.  They  were  everywhere  lamenting 
the  extent  to  which  the  new  doctrines  had  spread,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  ground  had  been  covered. ' '-"  Indeed, 
it  was  not  without  just  cause  for  apprehension  that  the 
opponents  of  the  movement  began  to  fear  that  it  would 
soon  dominate  and  control  the  whole  body  of  the  church. 
At  this  moment  of  success,  with  only  the  brightest  pros- 
pects ahead,  two  things  happened.  In  the  first  place,  New- 
man began  to  doubt  the  tenability  of  the  Anglican  position. 
In  the  second  place,  the  liberal  heads  of  the  church,  long 
since  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  the  movement,  began  an  open 
attack  on  it,  condemning  it  as  pro-Roman  and  of  dangerous 
tendencies,  striking  both  at  its  principles  and  at  its  chief 
figures.  This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  in  detail  the  change 
that  was  just  beginning  to  take  place  in  Newman's  theo- 
logical beliefs.  This  change  was  but  a  further  development 
of  the  ideas  that  had  long  been  working  in  his  mind,  a 
process  that  was  much  hastened  by  his  studies  in  the  years 
1839^3,  and  by  his  contact  and  association  with  a  new 
group  of  men  who  had  come  late  into  the  movement.  In 
the  summer  of  1839,  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy  and  was  struck  by  the  similarity  to  the 

28  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  p.  51.     Church,  "Oxford  Movement," 
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Anglican  position  of  the  supporters  of  that  ancient  heresy. 
And  on  taking  up  the  claims  of  the  English  Church  again, 
this  time  more  critically  than  ever  before,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  Anglican  Church  had  really  any  foundation  for  its 
claims.  He  began  to  suspect  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  only 
a  heretical  division  from  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  catholic 
and  apostolic,  which  was  Newman's  ideal.  This  first  doubt 
that  the  Anglicans  were  at  fault,  that  their  church  rested 
on  an  insecure  logical  basis,  finally  grew  into  a  certainty 
under  the  stress  of  the  stupid  but  bitter  attacks  of  the 
heads  of  the  Anglican  communion  upon  the  Oxford  ]\Iove- 
ment  and  of  the  repudiation  of  the  doctrines  of  apostolicity 
and  catholicity,  in  which  Newman  so  thoroughly  believed. 
His  opponents,  and  the  enemies  of  the  movement  generally, 
began  more  and  more  frequently  to  direct  the  charge  of 
Romanism  at  Newman  and  his  closest  associatas.  They 
declared  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  movement  to  be  Catholic 
doctrines  and  declared  that  the  Engli.sh  Church  had,  and 
could  have,  nothing  in  common  with  Catholicism.  Was  it 
strange,  then,  that  NewTnan  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
repudiated  by  their  own  Anglican  authorities,  should  turn 
again  to  Rome  and  examine  its  tenets  with  new  interest  and 
sympathy?  With  their  most  cherished  beliefs  condemned 
as  being  among  the  tenets  of  Romanism,  was  it  not  natural 
that  they  should  before  long  go  whither  they  would  be  free 
to  extend  these  doctrines  without  opposition  or  condemna- 
tion ?  The  secession  to  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
harvest  reaped  by  the  stupidity  of  the  heads  of  the  church 
from  soil  they  had  so\\'n  in  ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 
One  fact  that  made  this  secession  easy  was  the  presence 
of  a  new  set  of  men  in  the  movement,  men  who  had  come 
in  late  and  who  had  none  of  the  love  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  institutions  that  had  characterized  the 
earlier  figures  in  the  movement.  They  craved  theological 
harmony  more  than  they  loved  the  church.  They  ques- 
tioned the  church  at  its  weak  points,  without  laying  the 
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just  emphasis  on  its  virtues.  By  their  ceaseless  question- 
ing and  discussion  they  drove  Newman,  step  by  step,  into 
conclusions  he  fain  would  have  avoided,  and  they  were 
unconsciously  assisted  in  their  efforts  by  the  attacks  on  the 
movement  itself,  which  Newman  regarded  as  the  only 
impulse  which  could  right  the  inconsistencies  and  short- 
comings of  the  church.  Resentful  of  the  attacks,  to  which 
he  was  keenly  sensitive,  and  driven  on  by  a  mind  marked 
by  a  keen  logical  sense,  Newman  slowly  but  sorrowfully 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  no  longer  find  in  the 
Anglican  Church  a  place  for  his  continued  labors.^"  He 
then  retired  to  Littlemore  and  there  for  four  or  five  years 
lived  a  half  monastic  and  ascetic  life,  while  he  fought  out 
his  religious  questions.  As  a  last  effort  within  the  English 
Church,  he  wrote  his  famous  tract,  number  90,  trying  to 
show  that  the  English  Church  was  essentially  Catholic  in 
doctrine.  By  a  clear  and  logical  analysis  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  quite  conclusively  demonstrated  that  these  con- 
tained nothing  which  a  Catholic  might  not  subscribe  to, 
that  the  only  things  condemned  by  them  were  the  corrupt 
practices  that  had  grown  up  within  the  Church  of  Rome; 
that  no  truly  catholic  principle  was  denied ;  that  these 
articles  were  drawn  up  so  that  all  parties  might  come 
within  the  sixteenth  century  church.  Historically  speak- 
ing, Newman's  position  was  undoubtedly  justified,  but  the 
great  liberal  party  in  the  church,  with  their  violent  anti- 
Roman  prejudices,  were  greatly  aroused  and  began  to 
redouble  their  attacks  on  the  movement.  They  demanded 
that  Newman  retract  this  essay.  He  refused,  although  he 
explained  that  he  did  not  consider  his  tract  an  attack  on 
the  English  Church  or  an  advocacy  of  Roman  claims.  Mac- 
Millan  was  refused  his  D.D.  degree  by  a  regulation  directly 
intended  to  bar  followers  of  the  movement.  Isaac  Williams 
was  defeated  for  the  poetry  professorship,  to  succeed  Keble, 
chiefly  because  he  was  a  Tractarian.  Pusey  was  suspended 
from  preaching  for  two  years  because  of  utterances  in  one 

30  Church,  "Oxford  Movement,"  pp.  195-222. 
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of  his  sermons  which  a  secretly  chosen  and  antagonistic 
board  of  censors  deemed  not  orthodox.  Finally,  W.  G. 
Ward  was  degraded  and  his  book,  "Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,"  was  condemned.  Shortly  following  this  he 
announced  that  he  had  been  received  into  the  Roman  com- 
munion, and  on  October  8,  1845,  Newman's  official  part  in 
the  movement  came  definitely  to  a  close  when  he  followed 
the  lead  of  many  of  his  disciples  and  likewise  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England  and  vowed  sup- 
port to  Rome.  For  fortj'-five  years  longer  he  lived  and 
worked  within  the  Catholic  Church,  his  work  being  recog- 
nized with  a  Cardinal's  hat  in  1878  by  Leo  XIII. 

Newman  was  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
close  friends  and  disciples,  almost  immediately.  But  his 
influence  did  not  stop  with  them.  He  turned  to  his  new 
work  with  all  the  power  and  ability  that  he  had  formerly 
devoted  to  the  Oxford  ^Movement  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  he  gave  the  Catholic  Church  a  new  position  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  the  English  speaking  world.  The 
date,  1845,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  real  beginning  of  that 
trend  to  Catholicism  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  religious  history  of  the  last  sixty  years.  J.  A.  Froude, 
the  historian,  givas  Newman  the  credit  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  movement.  "Newman,"  he  writes,  "by  the 
solitary  force  of  his  own  mind  has  produced  this  extra- 
ordinary change  of  attitude  toward  Catholici.sm."^^  A 
writer  in  the  Athenaeum  says :  "If  we  ask  what  Newman 
effected,  we  can  but  answer  that  he  has  enormously  widened 
the  horizon  of  the  educated  Englishman.  He  has  made 
possible  that  which  nobody  without  him  would  have  believed 
possible.  Outside  the  circle  of  those  who  believe  that  all 
educated  men  must,  ipso  facto,  be  agnostics,  or  at  any  rate 
non-Christians,  nobody  now,  of  any  real  culture,  is  par- 
ticularly surprised  when  an  educated  man  accepts  the 
Catholic  horn  of  the  eternal  dilemma  between  liberty  and 
authority.  "^2  gy  j^jg  doctrine  of  the  development  of  doe- 
si  Froude,  "Short  Essays  on  Great  Subjects,"  vol.  5,  p.  196. 
32  Athenaeum,  June  18,  1904,  p.  777. 
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trine,  which  plainlj^  works  out  the  evolutionary  tendency 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  by  his  insistence  on 
making  the  Church  of  God  on  earth  truly  Catholic  and  all- 
inclusive,  Newman  has  opened  the  way  to  Catholicism  for 
the  educated  man  and  has  given  the  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church  new  force  and  dignity.  This  has  been  his  influence 
within  the  church  to  which  he  went  on  leaving  Anglicanism. 
What  of  the  influence  of  his  work  in  the  movement,  after  he 
left  it?  For  his  impress  had  been  too  thoroughly  stamped 
on  every  phase  and  feature  of  the  movement  to  be  removed 
by  his  change  of  faith. 

The  English  Church  since  1845  has  become  a  far  differ- 
ent body  from  what  it  was  when  Newman  left  the  fold. 
The  transforming  force  has  been  none  other  than  that  same 
Oxford  Movement  which  we  have  just  been  studying,  that 
very  movement  which  reflected  then  and  now,  so  well,  the 
personality  and  beliefs  of  Newman.  Under  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
later  Dean  Church,  the  movement  was  carried  on  after 
Newman  left  it,  and  gradually  has  triumphed  within  the 
church.  So  it  is  that  we  find  the  things  which  Newman 
tried  to  bring  about  in  1840  adopted  today  into  the  body 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  movement  which  he  left  in 
despair,  finally  successful.  Of  this  phase,  W.  G.  Hutchison 
writes:  "After  1845,  the  movement  acquired  wider  scope; 
it  could  no  longer  be  specifically  called  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, for  it  was  now  active  throughout  the  country  and 
had  varied  fruits.  .  .  .  High  Church  principles  gradually 
made  their  way  among  the  clergy  until  they  attained  their 
present  predominance."^^  The  success  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  English  Church  can  be  very  largely  traced  to 
the  influence  and  teachings  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  To 
no  one  is  that  movement  more  indebted  both  for  its  prin- 
ciples and  for  its  success  and  influence,  than  to  Newman. 
As  an  example  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  backwash  of 
the  movement,  only  last  month  I  noticed  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Northern  California  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

33  Hutchison,  ' '  Oxford  Movement, ' '  p.  liii. 
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Church  had  voted  to  petition  the  national  convention  of 
that  church  to  drop  the  name  "Protestant"  from  its  title. 
To  no  one  can  this  repudiation  of  the  name  be  traced  better 
than  to  Newman.  He  it  was  who  gave  a  definitely  anti- 
Protestant  trend  to  the  Oxford  ^Movement,  and  through  the 
movement  to  the  English  Church.  Witness,  for  example, 
his  opposition  to  the  plan,  proposed  in  1839,  of  erecting  in 
Oxford  a  monument  to  the  martyrs  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. So,  I  come  back  to  the  statement  that  I  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  that  the  "trend  of  the  movement 
was  but  a  reflection  of  Newman's  own  mind,  its  influence 
a  result  of  his  teachings;  its  effect  on  present  day  thought 
but  a  tribute  to  the  intellectual  power  and  discernment  of 
its  greatest  leader."  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  times 
were  ready  for  his  message  and  for  the  movement ;  that 
otherwise  both  would  have  fallen  on  barren  ground.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  was  Newman's  hand  which  gave 
direction  and  force  to  the  movement  itself,  and  that  it  is 
to  him  very  largely  that  its  influence  is  due. 

In  conclusion,  a  w'ord  must  be  said  of  Newman's  un- 
conscious contribution  to  the  new  liberal  thought  and  ideas 
of  the  present  generation,  the  "Scientific  Thought,"  or  the 
"scientific  methods  of  thought"  which  have  recently 
become  so  prominent  and  so  much  emphasized.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  to  notice  how  widely  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
Newman  have  been  absorbed  and  adopted  by  contemporary 
society.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  have  come  to  be  current 
entirely  independent  of  any  influence  Newman  might  have 
had,  but  even  if  so,  this  fact  but  emphasizes  how  far  ahead 
of  his  generation  Newman  really  was.  The  new  creed  of 
pragmatism  is  but  a  restating,  a  new  development,  of  his 
own  ideas  and  methods.  To  quote  from  Tyrrell's  introduc- 
tion to  Abbe  Bremond's  psychological  study  of  Newman, 
"The  function  of  faith  and  choice  in  all  our  assents,  even 
in  our  simplest  sense  perceptions;  the  subordination  of  all 
our  mental  processes  to  the  ends  and  interests  of  life;  the 
genesis  of  practical  certainty  through   theoretical   proba- 
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bility;  the  distinction  between  the  causes  of  belief  and  the 
grounds  for  belief  —  all  these  and  kindred  ideas  have 
resulted  in  a  philosophy  which  has  put  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury rationalism  out  of  date;  a  philosophy  which  betakes 
itself  together  with  all  the  historico-critical  sciences,  to  that 
higher  plane,  whither  Newman  has  led  religious  apologetics 
out  of  harm's  way.  Now  we  have  philosophy  and  science 
accepting  Newman's  weapons  and  repudiating  those  of  the 
scholastic  school.  .  .  .  Hence  the  paradoxical  result,  that 
just  those  Catholics  for  whom  Newman  would  have  felt 
the  utmost  antipathy,  namely,  those,  who  in  spite  of  the 
Syllabus,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  modern  mind,  have  learnt  to  look  to  him  and  to 
his  methods  as  the  sole  hope  of  their  caiLse. ' ' 

Huxley  maintained  that  no  better  primer  of  infidelity 
could  be  found  than  a  selection  from  Newman's  writings, 
but  this  is  only  partly  true.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  all  unconsciously  the  study  of  Newman's  ideas  and 
methods  is  apt  to  lead  one  who  does  not  have  the  funda- 
mental faith  that  underlay  all  Newman's  arguments  to 
agnosticism.  He  leaves  no  ground  for  compromise  between 
Rome  and  scepticism.  If  you  accept  the  Bible,  he  declares, 
you  must  also  accept  ecclesiastical  Christianity ;  and  if  you 
accept  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  you  must  admit  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  one  lack  the  first  faith  in 
Christianity,  if  one  finds  himself  unable  to  accept  the  voice 
of  authority,  only  agnosticism  remains.  As  Bremond  says, 
"the  mere  feebleness  of  rationalism  does  not  advance  the 
cause  of  faith  one  whit."  Newman  tried  to  point  out  that 
behind  all  material  phenomena,  was  a  Master  Will,  of  which 
all  things  earthly  were  merely  manifestations.  He  tried  to 
apply  the  scientific  method,  a  name  which  he  would  have 
repudiated  with  scorn,  to  the  study  of  religion,  of  the 
world  of  the  spirit,  just  as  Huxley  and  Darwin  were  apply- 
ing it  to  biology,  the  world  of  life.  One  result  of  Newman 's 
teaching,  at  least  in  part,  is  the  state  of  mind  we  know  as 
agnosticism.     Even  the  term  to  describe  this  mental  con- 
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dition  has  been  invented  since  his  time.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  old  blatant  atheism  has  passed.  In  its  place  is  the 
simple  statement  of  the  sceptic,  "I  do  not  know."  This 
modification  in  the  tone  of  the  opponents  of  religion  may 
well  be  considered,  at  least  in  part,  another  indication  of 
the  breadth  of  Newman's  influence,  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  contributed  to  present  day  notions  and  thought. 

Of  the  position  and  influence  of  Newman,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  can  no  longer  be  doubt.  ]\Iore  than 
ever  before,  is  his  greatness  and  the  genuineness  of  his  work 
being  recognized.  "It  is  a  strange  and  by  no  means  an 
altogether  discreditable  characteristic  of  the  timas  in  which 
we  live,"  writes  R.  IT.  Hutton,  "that  in  spite  of  the  ardour 
with  which  the  English  people  have  devoted  themselves  to 
material  progress,  one  man,  at  least,  has  been  held  to  be 
truly  great  by  the  nation,  who  has  crossed  all  its  prejudices 
and  calmly  ignored  all  its  prepossessions;  who  has  lived 
more  than  half  his  life  in  what  Protestants,  at  least,  would 
call  a  monastery;  who  has  loved  penance,  who  has  always 
held  up  the  ascetic  life  to  admiration;  who  has  haunted  our 
imagination  with  his  mild  and  gentle,  yet  austere  figure, 
with  his  strong  preference  for  even  superstition  as  com- 
pared with  shallow  optimistic  sentiment,  and  has  impressed 
us  even  more  by  his  practice  than  by  his  preaching,  that  the 
"lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  are  not  of  the  Father  of  the  World.  "^* 

The  most  significant  period  of  Newman's  life  wa.s  the 
time  in  which  he  stood  as  the  leader  of  the  Oxford  IMove- 
ment.  Through  his  part  in  this  he  has  left  an  influence 
on  all  modern  religious  thought,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  tending  to  make  religion  more  human,  more  vital 
to  every  individual.  In  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  make 
this  clear,  and  to  point  out  how  intimately  connected  is  his 
personality  with  all  his  work.  Of  a  strange,  half-mystical 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  yet  a  keen  logician,  a  masterful 
thinker,  not  afraid  to  face  the  consequences  of  his  own 

34  Hutton,  "Cardinal  Newman,"  p.  1. 
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convictions;  yet  realizing  full  well  the  probability  of  error 
in  even  his  most  firmly  cherished  intellectual  conviction. 
In  this  latter  trait  lies  the  key  to  his  religious  experiences. 
The  guiding  principle  of  his  life  was  his  great  and  sincere 
interest  in  mankind ;  in  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  man, 
the  interpretation  of  life.  His  life  and  work  were  devoted 
to  an  effort  to  give  deeper  meaning  to  this  mortal  life,  to 
lift  society  by  the  might  of  deeper  religious  forces,  and 
higher  moral  impulses,  into  more  complete  harmony  with 
the  Universe,  as  he  understood  it,  and  the  great  First  Cause, 
which  he  felt  to  be  working  behind  and  through  the  human 
Universe.  He  tried  to  give  weight  to  his  teachings  and 
beliefs  by  the  symbolism  of  institutions,  by  the  sanction  of 
a  great  church,  representing  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  A  church,  apostolic  and  catholic, 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  man's  higher  aspirations.  As 
theologian  and  religious  teacher  he  deservedly  ranks  high, 
but  he  was  prophet  as  well  as  teacher,  poet  as  well  as 
theologian.  His  most  lasting  claim  to  remembrance  lies 
in  the  nature  of  his  message  to  mankind,  in  his  humanly 
sympathetic  vision  and  comprehension  of  the  problems  and 
the  difficulties  of  life.  It  was  this  note  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  and  disappointments, 
such  as  come  to  all  men,  that  underlay  and  vitalized  the 
Oxford  Movement,  which  made  it  seem  so  satisfactory  then 
and  now,  to  the  man  seeking  for  deeper  meaning  in  life 
and  disappointed  with  the  usual  superficial  explanations 
of  the  relations  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  New- 
man's theological  teachings  were  thus,  secondary,  meant 
only  to  give  weight  and  sanction  to  his  moral  teaching.  So 
it  is  that  a  man  like  Lord  Coleridge,  so  long  a  member  of 
the  court  of  King 's  Bench,  can  say  of  Newman :  ' '  Raphael 
is  said  to  have  thanked  God  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  there  are  scores  of  men,  I  know,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands,  I  believe,  who  thank  God  that  they 
lived  in  the  days  of  John  Henry  Newman. '  '^^ 


35  Quoted  in  Meynell,  "Newman,"  p.  37. 
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A  STUDY  OF  HUMOR  IN  GREEK  TRAGEDY 


Anna  Rearden 


Ask  nine  out  of  ten  people  familiar  with  Greek  tragedy 
to  say  something  of  the  humor  to  be  found  therein,  and  they 
will  answer,  "Humor? — in  Tragedy?  AMiy  there  isn't 
any!"  And  then  they  will  probably  explain  that  Greek 
tragedy  is  a  imiformly  serious  and  solemn  thing.  It  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  "an  imitation  of  an  action,  serious, 
complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude."  The  Greeks  on 
each  day  of  the  Dionysiae  festival  watched  three  tragic 
performances,  each  as  instinct  with  pity  and  fear  as  might 
be;  the  day  closed  with  a  satyr  play.  In  that  satyr  play 
and  there  only,  it  is  commonly  held,  was  there  place  for 
humor — humor  boisterous,  frolicsome  enough  to  leave  the 
audience  laughing,  quite  restored  to  equilibrium  as  it 
surged  out  toward  the  city,  in  the  cool  of  late  afternoon. 

To  prevent  that  natural  and  emotional  reaction,  which 
in  the  presence  of  extremes  of  passion,  carries  the  sublime 
irresistibly  down  to  the  ludicrous,  Shakespeare  uses  a 
sandwiching  of  comedy  or  farce  to  set  off  his  most  highly 
wrought  scenes.  No  such  device  was  employed  for  the 
relief  of  an  Attic  audience.  The  double  or  triple  threads 
of  plot  that,  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  whole,  per- 
mit such  intrusions  without  endangering  the  unity  of 
Shakespearian  tragedy,  are,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  simpler 
form  of  drama.     There  three  plays,  each  intense,  forward- 
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moving  in  response  to  an  insistent  fundamental  motive, 
representing",  often,  three  successive  acts  in  one  great 
dramatic  expression,  forty-five  hundred  lines  of  unrelieved, 
soul-rending  tragedy,  were  followed,  it  is  said,  by  one  last 
touch  of  the  comic. 

This  is  the  usual  point  of  view  with  regard  to  Greek 
tragedy.  Let  us  try,  as  we  must  ever  try,  if  the  classic 
drama  is  still  to  be  considered  universal,  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  Greek  audience.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves, 
"How  would  such  an  experience  affect  me?"  For  myself, 
if  I  thought  the  Dionysiac  festival  such  a  thing,  so  massed 
in  tragic  and  comic  appeal,  I  would  be  glad  that  it  is 
no  more  to  be  seen.  Long  before  the  close  of  the  Eumenides 
I  would  be  sated  with  blood  and  horror  and  the  stress  of 
histrionic  emotions.  Even  the  final  metamorphosis,  despite 
its  eponymic  claim  to  being  <yev6fjL€vov  would  savor  too 
much  of  the  unmotivated  marvellous  to  be  tnOavov  were  not 
quiet-smiling  Peithos  assisting  at  the  change. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  deny  the  humorous  any 
part  in  tragedy,  whatever  of  uplifting,  liberating  ' '  Kathar- 
sis, "  it  might  have  affected  upon  my  soul,  would,  I  think, 
be  weakened  and  marred  by  that  last  touch  of  farce,  the 
satyr  play.  What  is  the  psychological  effect  of  farce  upon 
profoimd  emotion?  Or  were  the  Greeks  not  profoundly 
moved?  Is  it  that  our  slower  moving  Northern  temper  is 
capable  of  a  less  swift  recovery  than  the  excitable  southern 
disposition  ?  But  if  by  recovery,  they  could  appreciate  the 
comic  finish,  if  the  soul  slipped  so  readily  from  under  the 
burden  of  woe,  why  does  Plato  consider  the  "longing  after 
tears"  aroused  by  tragedy  so  insidious  a  craving  that  he 
would  bar  that  form  of  literature  from  his  ideal  state? 
What  becomes  of  the  whole  argument  about  the  Aristotelian 
raison  detre  of  tragedy,  if  its  spell  was  of  such  a  sort  and 
so  brief  ?  Why  should  the  Greeks,  supreme  lovers  of  art,  be 
so  fond  of  taking  their  emotions  straight,  while  for  us  the 
flower  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  in  a  delicate  comming- 
ling of  humor  and  pathos?     In  the  whole  city  of  Pallas 
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Athene  was  there  none  who  could  look  on  life  objectively 
and  find  pleasure  therein? 

"With  such  questions  as  these  I  went  to  the  plays  to  take 
their  evidence.  But  first  we  must  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
defining  what  it  was  that  I  went  to  seek. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry  once  said  in  a  felicitous  and  com- 
prehensive way,  I  think,  what  we  must  all  after  thought 
recognize  as  true,  when  he  declared  that  the  essence  of 
humor  was  to  be  found  in  contrast.  Let  us  try  analysis 
on  a  stock  example  of  the  ludicrous.  Take  the  spectacle  of 
a  pompous  middle-aged  gentleman,  losing  his  balance  on  a 
slippery  pavement.  Dozens  of  small  boys  may  lose  their 
balance  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  do  not  attract  a 
moment's  notice.  The  pompous  gentleman,  however,  is  at 
once  a  figure  of  fun.  He  is  ludicrous.  The  impulse  of 
everyone  presented  with  the  picture  of  his  pomposity  in 
such  a  plight  is  to  laugh.  For  his  meek  wife  who  fears 
for  his  safety  the  contrast  does  not  appear.  For  her  the 
concept  of  him  prone  is  unreal.  For  her  he  is  not  relative 
to  the  world ;  he  is  the  world.  She  cannot  see  around  him, 
and  of  her  we  say,  "She  has  no  sense  of  humor." 

But  to  the  true  humorist  who  is  half  philosopher,  the 
victim  is  not  merely  ludicrous.  Beyond  the  contrast  of  this 
immovable  dignity  risked  in  a  mutable  world,  the  humorist 
sees  the  whole  realm  of  contrasts.  He  knows  that  even 
he  himself  cannot  always  sit  perched  midway  between  the 
balances,  but  must  at  times  descend  to  take  his  mortal  part. 
Only  it  is  his  peculiar  function  as  a  humorist  to  have  seeing 
eyes  for  all  human  experience. 

Sometimes  this  contrast  between  what  seems  to  be  and 
what  it  is,  between  what  is  and  what  shall  be,  provokes  his 
pity  and  he  leans  down  in  sympathy  to  mingle  his  tears 
with  those  of  the  unhappy  creatures  of  Fate.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  contrast  that  makes  the  blood  leap  for  war  and 
vengeance.  It  sometimes  sadly  happens  that  your  humorist 
is  infatuated  with  ideals,  shadows  of  w'hat  he  thinks  should 
be.     His  sight  narrows  scornfully;  "ought"  and  "must" 
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comes  too  often  to  his  lips.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  thus  more 
partisan,  more  prejudiced,  not  so  large  of  soul,  he  becomes 
a  satirist  loving  his  weapon  more  than  its  use,  or  a  carica- 
turist whose  eyes  no  longer  see  aright ;  or  in  a  more  im- 
personal mood,  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the  unfitness  of 
things  in  burlesque  or  farce.  But  this  side  of  humor, 
though  I  may  not  omit  it  in  definition,  does  not  often  con- 
cern us  here.  It  must  be  out  of  place  in  the  pure  tragic 
expression  for  it  gains  a  laugh  by  overstatement  or  under- 
statement; it  holds  to  the  world  a  curving  glass. 

Eather  does  the  true  humorist,  I  take  it,  sit  aloft  and 
smile  pityingly,  like  a  mother  secretly  amused  at  the  woes 
of  her  child  even  while  she  soothes  them  away.  He  must 
strive  to  communicate  to  others  his  breadth  of  view,  but 
with  what  care  lest  he  deal  too  soon  what  may  prove  a 
mortal  hurt.  He  must  often  be  stoned  for  an  unbeliever; 
reproached  for  a  Laodicean.  His  point  of  view  is  essentially 
untragic  for  it  is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon  of  human 
limitation,  while  tragedy  is  the  circle  irremediably  broken. 
Can  such  a  one  write  Greek  tragedy  or  have  any  part 
therein  ? 

Like  the  German  gymnasium  graduate  who,  writing  his 
first  newspaper  story,  bit  his  pen  while  he  pondered  what 
opinion  his  father  might  have,  or  his  professors  or  the 
editor,  or  the  Kaiser,  and  came  to  grief  in  an  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  them  all,  my  first  impulse  was  to  find  out  what 
the  hoary-headed  commentators  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
But  since,  perhaps  unfortunately,  I  am  not  a  product  of 
German  discipline,  it  did  not  utterly  discourage  me  when 
I  found  that  the  subject  has  not  seemed  worth  discussion  in 
most  of  the  works  on  Greek  literature  accessible  to  me. 
Two,  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  at  some  length  as  being 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  criticism  on  this  point. 

Freytag  in  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  says: 

"The  basis  of  humor  is  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  a  well- 
endowed  mind  which  displays  its  superior  power  to  those  about  it 
in  sportive  caprice.     The  epic  poet  who  in  his  own  breast  bears 
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inclination  and  disposition  for  these  eflfects  may  exhibit  them  in 
a  twofold  manner  in  the  creatures  of  his  art.  He  can  make  them 
humorists  or  he  can  exercise  his  own  humor  on  them.  The  tragic 
poet  who  speaks  only  through  his  heroes  may  do  only  the  first, 
because  he  communicates  his  own  humor  to  them.  This  modern 
intellectual  inclination  produces  on  the  hearer  a  mighty  and  at 
the  same  time  an  enhancing  and  liberating  influence.  For  the 
serious  drama  its  employment  has  a  difficulty. 

"The  conditions  of  humor  are  intellectual  liberty,  quiet  delibera- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  dramatic  hero  is  embarrassment,  storm, 
and  strong  excitement. 

"The  secure  and  comfortable  playing  with  events  is  unfavorable 
to  the  advance  of  an  excited  action.  It  almost  irresistibly  draws 
out  into  a  situation  the  scene  into  which  it  intrudes.  Where  there- 
fore humor  enters  with  a  chief  character  in  order  that  this  char- 
acter may  be  raised  above  others,  it  must  have  other  characteristics 
which  prevent  it  from  quietly  delaying.  It  must  have  strong 
impelling  force,  and  beyond  this,  a  powerfully  forward-moving 
action." 

This  point  of  view  I  find  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  true  that  an  epic  poet  humorously  inclined 
may  make  his  characters  either  humorists  or  humorous — 
which  Freytag  calls  exercising  his  own  humor  on  them.  It 
is  also  true  that  an  epic  poet  may  speak  in  his  own  person, 
while  a  tragic  poet  may  speak  only  through  his  characters. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  the  tragic  poet  may,  nay  must 
express  far  more  than  the  actual  words  of  the  dialogue  say  ? 
Otherwise,  his  drama  would,  to  be  harmonious,  necessitate 
an  unnatural  self-consciousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  characters.  They  would  be  working  with  the  precise 
cooperation  of  a  well-trained  football  team,  or  the  parts 
of  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery.  Rather,  I  think,  does 
the  very  art  of  the  drama  lie  in  its  architectonic  perfection, 
while  the  persons  of  the  plot  move  here  and  there,  intent 
only  upon  the  business  of  their  days,  with  the  unconscious- 
ness of  a  larger  significance  so  characteristic  of  life  itself. 
It  is  just  this  seeming  personality  of  Fate,  this  apparent 
intelligence,  with  which  Anangke  orders  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  has  given  mortals  food  for  thought  from  the  days  of 
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Homer  to  those  of  Victor  Hugo.  When  a  man  writes  a 
play,  he  takes  upon  himself,  for  the  nonce,  this  part  of 
Fate — he  is  the  '' Master  of  the  Show."  Surely  humor, 
unspoken,  subtle,  but  none  the  less  appreciable  is  his  when 

"...  helpless  pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  chequer-board  of  nights  and  days. 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. ' ' 

Tragedy  is  no  less  tragedy  to  the  participants  because  it 
is  a  game  to  the  creator.  Therefore  I  still  disagree  when 
Freytag  implies  that  the  persons  of  a  tragedy  may  be 
humorists.  The  introduction  of  a  humorist  removes  from  it 
that  very  air  of  finality,  of  doom,  which  is  its  peculiar 
property.  A  man  who  makes  mock  of  life  and  death,  and 
unnatural  though  that  be,  believes  his  words,  is  not  tragic 
whatever  happen  to  him.  But  the  man  who  loves  life  and 
risks  it,  or  the  man  who  walks  through  life  surrounded  by 
a  miasma  of  woe  of  his  own  contriving,  these  are  pathetic 
and  tragic.  They  call  forth  in  us  the  utmost  of  love  and 
sympathy,  while  at  the  same  time  we  perceive  their  blind- 
ness and  false  fears. 

Schlegel,  in  effecting  a  transition  between  his  chapter 
on  tragedy  to  one  on  comedy,  begins  by  saying : 

"We  shall  form  the  best  idea  of  the  Old  Comedy  by  considering 
it  as  the  direct  opposite  of  Tragedy.  This  is  probably  the  meaning 
of  an  assertion  of  Socrates  which  is  given  by  Plato  at  the  close 
of  Symposium.  He  tells  us  that  after  the  other  guests  were  dis- 
persed or  had  fallen  asleep,  Socrates  was  left  awake  with  Aristo- 
phanes and  Agathon,  and  that  while  he  drank  with  them  out  of  a 
large  cup,  he  forced  them  to  confess,  however  unwillingly,  that  it 
is  the  business  of  one  and  the  same  man  to  be  equally  master  of 
tragic  and  comic  composition,  and  that  the  tragic  poet  is,  in  virtue 
of  his  art,  comic  poet  also.  This  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
general  opinion  which  wholly  separated  the  two  kinds  of  talents, 
but  also  to  all  experience,  inasmuch  as  no  tragic  poet  had  ever 
attempted  to  shine  in  Comedy,  nor  conversely;  his  remark  therefore 
can  only  have  been  meant  to  apply  to  the  inmost  essence  of  the 
things.     Thus  at  another  time  the  Platonic  Socrates  says  on  the 
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subject  of  comic  imitations:  'All  opposites  can  be  fully  understood 
by  and  through  each  other,  consequently  we  can  only  know  what 
is  serious  by  knowing  what  is  also  laughable  and  ludicrous.'  " 

Sclilegel  concludes  his  paragrapli  with  this  remark : 

"If  the  divine  Plato  by  working  out  that  dialogue  had  been 
pleased  to  communicate  his  own  or  his  master's  thoughts,  respect- 
ing these  two  kinds  of  poetry,  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  the  following  investigation." 

To  me  the  passage  Avould  seem  to  require  a  familiarity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic  dialogues — and  a  little  inner 
light.  If  the  reference  were  to  Aristotle  one  would  not  be 
so  disappointed  in  the  direction  Schlegel's  investigations 
take. 

He  begins  his  explanation  by  .showing  how  parody  is 
one  way  to  relate  comedy  and  tragedy.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  regarding  the  essence  of  the  things.  Again,  he  asserts 
that  tragedy  is  the  high  seriousness  of  poetry,  comedy 
altogether  sportive.  The  new  comedy,  according  to 
Sclilegel.  is  characterized  by  "aimlessness  and  comic  errors, 
though  the  form  of  the  representation  itself  is  serious  and 
regularly  tied  down  to  a  certain  aim.  In  new  comedy,  the 
form  was  sportive,  and  a  seeming  aimlessness  reigned 
throughout.  The  whole  poem  was  one  big  jest  which  again 
contained  within  itself  a  world  of  separate  jests,  which 
each  occupied  its  own  place  without  seeming  to  trouble  itself 
about  the  rest." 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  tone.  It  is  not  my 
task,  of  course,  to  discuss  comedy,  yet  when  the  comic 
element  is  declared  incompatible  with  the  tragic  in  such 
terms,  the  reference  being,  of  course,  to  Aristophanes,  who 
is  later  said  to  always  "have  a  general,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  very  important  aim  which  the  poet  for  all  his  turn- 
ings and  digressions  never  loses  sight  of,"  we  conclude 
that  in  the  earlier  part  the  adjectives  "seeming"  and 
"apparent"  with  reference  to  old  comedy,  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  mental  reservation  later.    But  in  that  case  no 
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grounds  are  left  on  which  either  to  distinguish  old  from 
new  comedy,  or  to  prove  its  incompatibility  with  tragedy. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  repeat  the  distinction  I  made  some- 
what earlier.  In  both  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous, 
contrast  is  the  point,  but  whereas  the  humorous  in  its 
quieter  tone  holds  up  a  clear  glass  leaving  the  contrast  to 
be  discovered  among  the  various  images  enclosed  within  its 
frame,  the  ludicrous  point  to  its  contrast  by  distorting  and 
altering  normal  proportions.  The  ludicrous  is  best  fitted 
to  comedy.  The  humorous,  properly  used,  is  apt  M^herever 
an  interpretation  of  this  changing  world  is  attempted. 

Let  us  have  done  with  commentators.  Let  us  pass  on 
to  the  plays  themselves  which  contribute  everything. 

In  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides 
exclusive  of  the  Alcestis,  the  Cyclops,  and  the  Rhesus,  I 
intend  to  present  eleven  passages  which  bear  for  me  a 
humorous  significance.  There  are  numerous  other  scattered 
lines;  perhaps  there  are  other  whole  passages.  One's 
appreciation  of  the  humorous  varies  today  and  tomorrow. 
Then,  too,  humor  is  an  elusive  quarry,  an  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land  creature  which  one  must  pursue  by  taking  the  opposite 
direction.  However,  these  are  sufficient  to  present  my  point 
of  view.  In  most  instances,  I  have  employed  paraphrase 
to  bring  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumenides,  the  charge  of  reading 
my  own  meaning  into  the  Greek  might  be  brought  against 
so  free  a  treatment,  I  have  quoted  the  text  itself. 

In  The  Seven  Against  Thebes  (lines  168-275),  Eteocles 
is  interrupted  in  a  prayer  to  the  gods  to  save  the  beseiged 
city  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Cadmeans,  by  a 
chorus  of  Theban  maidens  who  rush  upon  the  acropolis  in 
a  panic-stricken  throng.  They  imagine  that  they  hear  the 
attack  of  hostile  armies  and  battering  at  the  city  gates, 
although  the  engagement  has  not  yet  begun.  They  plead 
for  safety  from  slavery,  beseeching  all  the   divinities  in 
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turn,  their  prayers  broken  by  sobs  and  the  expression  of 
anticipatory  fears. 

These  pitable  suppliants  Eteocles  rebukes  scornfully, 
calling  them  ^^/J^KTjjfxara  crox^povoiv"  and  9pefj./j.aT  avday^era* 
his  voice  rising  furiously  until  he  shouts  : 

7JK0vcra<i  rj  ovk  7]K0vaa<;   j]   K(i)(f)T}  Xeyco; 

They  apologize  meekly.  Fear,  they  say,  and  the  threat- 
ening sounds  of  the  trumpets  and  the  rattling  war  chariots 
drove  them  mad. 

"Yes,"  says  the  bold  warrior,  who  had  just  been  making 
his  own  plea  to  the  gods,  "but  a  sailor  does  not  leave  the 
tiller  unmanned  when  danger  threatens." 

' '  We  weren  't, ' '  they  remonstrate,  ' '  we  came  out  to  pray 
to  the  gods." 

"All  right,  but  pray  they  may  keep  the  defenses." 

"Well,  mustn't  we  pray  to  the  gods  for  that?"  they  ask. 

"Yes,  though  they  are  said  to  leave  a  falling  city,"  is 
all  the  satisfaction  he  will  give. 

The  Chorus  prays  fervently  that  the  gods  will  not  desert 
their  city  nor  enemy  enter  it.  It  is  women's  business  to 
pray,  Eteocles  thinks,  and  just  as  well  to  keep  the  gods 
from  hurting  one,  but  as  for  victory,  a  strong  right  arm  and 
sound  nerve  are  good  things  to  rely  on. 

"Be  careful,"  he  warns  the  women,  "lest  you  violate 
the  law  of  obedience." 

"Yes,  but  the  might  of  heaven  does  help  men  in  deepest 
trouble,  and  give  them  hope,"  pleads  the  Chorus. 

"Leave  the  helping  to  men.  Your  part  is  to  keep  still 
and  stay  indoors." 

"Why  should  anyone  object  to  our  praying  to  the  gods 
to  protect  us?" 

"Yes,  yes,  pray  to  them!"  cried  Eteocles,  exasperated, 
"but  don't  be  disheartening  the  citizens  with  your  prayers. 
When  the  wounded  begin  to  come  in,  don't  begin  dirges. 
Dying  is  a  natural  thing  in  war. ' ' 
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Horses  neigh  outside,  and  there  is  an  uproar  at  the 
gates.  The  excitement  of  the  Chorus  increases.  Eteocles 
is  helpless.  His  breath  has  been  wasted.  He  flings  up  his 
hands  in  despair. 

' '  0  Zeus, ' '  what  a  race  of  women  you  have  given  us ! " 

The  Chorus  hears  that.  "With  a  spice  of  resentment  they 
reply,  "A  wretched  race  indeed!  Like  men  whose  city 
falls." 

"You  dare  to  utter  such  ill-omened  words  with  your 
hands  on  the  images ! ' '  exclaims  Eteocles,  although  he  him- 
self has  not  scrupled  to  talk  of  the  gods  deserting  Thebes. 

"It  was  fear  that  made  me,"  they  apologize  again. 

"Well,  do  me  just  one  little  favor,"  he  begs  ironically. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Be  silent  and  don't  upset  your  friends." 

"Yes,  we  will  be  silent,"  assuming  a  meek  attitude, 
"and  endure  our  fate." 

' '  That 's  the  way  that  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.  Now  this 
is  what  you  can  do.  Listen  to  the  prayer  that  I  make. 
Then  do  you  chant  a  strain  of  well-wishing  to  hearten 
friends  while  you  perform  the  customary  rites." 

Thereupon  he  promises  sacrifices  and  trophies  to  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  Thebes. 

"Do  likewise,"  he  adjures  them,  "I  go  to  arrange  the 
defenses  at  the  gates." 

And  with  his  exit  the  Chorus  immediately  break  forth 
in  a  prayerful  lamentation  not  a  whit  different  in  appeal, 
though  at  first  more  calmly  uttered,  than  the  one  which 
Eteocles  had  interrupted. 

This  episode  occurs  in  a  play  reeking  with  blood,  re- 
sounding with  the  clash  of  arms.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the 
pathetic,  although  we  know  the  imminent  fate  of  Eteocles 
and  understand  the  terror  of  the  women  whose  city  is 
endangered.  Eteocles  appears  as  true  son  of  a  hot-headed 
father,  yet  his  inconsistencies  are  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
conceit  that  we  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Polynices 
although  our  interest  remains  in  the  saving  of  Thebes. 
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Therefore  the  tone  of  the  scene,  while  perhaps  unworthy 
of  the  highest  pitch  of  tragic  art,  yet  performs  two  func- 
tions. First,  it  presents  Eteocles  in  such  a  way  that  without 
making  us  desire  the  downfall  of  Thebes,  still  all  argu- 
ments against  the  decision  of  Antigone  lose  force.  Second, 
it  prepares  one  psychologically  for  the  long  episode,  which, 
beginning  in  a  low  pitch,  gradually  increases  in  suspense 
until  brother  stands  at  last  pitted  against  brother. 

Another  scene  is  that  one  in  the  Prometheus  where 
Oceanus  com&s  to  pay  Prometheus  a  visit  of  condolence 
(lines  290-404).  The  father  of  the  ocean-nymphs  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  Prometheus  that  the  sage 
Polonius  does  to  Hamlet.  The  advice  of  Oceanus  is  full  of 
worldly  wisdom,  of  sympathy  laid  thinly  over  "I-told-you- 
so."  His  friendship  is  ever  on  his  lips,  and  he  promises 
to  do  what  he  can  for  him,  to  which  Prometheus  replies 
scornfully  that  if  with  all  his  friendship  and  sharing  alike 
he  has  got  off  without  trouble  he  had  best  not  concern 
himself  now  with  the  misfortunes  of  one  in  such  bad  odor 
at  Olympus. 

But  Oceanus  resents  the  implication  of  scanty  influence 
at  court,  and  renews  his  promises.  Prometheus  thanks  him 
with  sarcastic  punctiliousness,  passing  on  to  a  recital  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  his  real  friends  and  cooperators  are 
involved. 

"Save  thyself,"  he  concludes,"  and  leave  me  alone." 

Oceanus  is  not  so  dull  as  to  miss  the  point  of  this. 

"Don't  you  know,"  he  replias,  "that  words  are  con- 
sidered to  have  healing  powers  for  the  sick  mind? 

"Seasonable  words,"  answers  Prometheus. 

"But  in  looking  ahead  and  daring,  don't  you  see  some 
gain?"  asks  the  self-appointed  mediator. 

"No,  that  is  worthless  toil  and  light-witted  foolishness," 
declares  he  who  has  dared  all. 

"I  can't  agree.  Let  me  be  condemned  of  such  a  weak- 
ness, since  it  is  advantageous  to  be  wise,  though  not  seeming 
so  to  be, ' '  says  Oceanus. 
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"That  is  what  I  am  supposed  to  be  guilty  of,"  Prome- 
theus retorts, 

*  *  You  seem  to  be  sending  me  off. ' ' 

"Yes,  take  good  care  of  yourself  lest  you  get  in  dis- 
favor. ' ' 

"With  the  new  ruler?" 

"Yes,  don't  ever  anger  him." 

"Your  fate  teaches  me  that  lesson." 

"Go,  then,  hurry,  don't  change  your  mind!"  urges 
Prometheus. 

"Well,"  rejoins  Oceanus,  gentlemanly  to  the  last,  "I 
must  be  going.  ]\Iy  steed  is  impatient  and  anxious  to  be 
home,"  and  he  withdraws  gracefully  to  his  caverns. 

This  scene  immediately  follows  the  Titan 's  appeal  to  the 
nymphs  for  sympathy.  The  changed  front  from  an  attitude 
of  human  longing  for  companionship  in  suffering  to  one  of 
proud  ironical  calm,  skillfully  heightens  our  own  compas- 
sion. His  fettered  strength  appears  more  nobly  striking 
when  contrasted  with  the  patronizing  lip-service  and 
pompous  caution  of  the  free  Oceanus.  The  last  part  of  the 
dialogue  in  which  Prometheus  plays  upon  the  boastful 
valiance  of  the  old  diplomat,  hints  delightfully  at  the  spirit 
of  the  first  grand  levee  of  the  new  regime,  where  everyone 
is  anxious  to  conform  to  the  victorious  will,  Oceanus  among 
the  first,  we  are  sure,  to  pay  long-winded  obeisance  and 
offer  congratulations  on  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  band.  This 
very  humor,  I  think,  while  never  halting  the  development 
nor  lowering  the  tragic  note,  leaves  the  chained,  desolate 
figure  more  than  ever  "Captain  of  his  Soul." 

More  rash  is  it  to  attempt  to  find  humor  in  the  trans- 
formation scene  of  the  Eumenides  (lines  748-875).  The 
solemnity  which  marks  all  writings  about  this  play  makes 
the  idea  of  a  humorous  point  of  view  with  regard  to  it  seem 
nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  One  risks  the  scathing  rebuke 
an  editor  of  Sophocles  (Buckley)  delivers  against  the  com- 
mentators Mitchell  and  Donaldson,   on  the  guard  in  the 
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Antigone,  declaring  as  the  Parthian  shot  of  his  introduction 
to  an  Oxford  translation  of  Sophocles, 

"But  for  the  histrio-critics  of  the  Greek  Drama, — we  have  about 
as  much  belief  in  them  as  in  the  comic  powers  lately  ascribed  to  the 
guard  in  the  Antigone  after  the  joke  had  lain  concealed  for  two 
thousand  years! " 

Well,  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  discover  how  many 
delightful  things  have  lain  beneath  the  dust  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  to  breathe  again  when  the  clean  free 
air  of  unprejudiced  scientific  inquiry  blew  upon  them. 
Perchance  the  embalming  process  of  scholasticism  to  which 
we  so  gratefully  owe  the  corpus  of  Greek  tragedy,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  preserve  the  intangible  element 
which  we  call  the  humorous  point  of  view.  Still,  recon- 
struction is  always  a  legitimate  task  to  undertake.  There 
are  so  many  evidences  that  for  the  ancients  a  joke  was  a 
more  integral,  less  disturbing  part  of  things  than  we 
analytical  moderns  are  wont  to  consider  it.  Only  from  the 
Hebraic  standard  could  divinity  have  no  part  in  merriment. 
Eenaissance  art  shows  the  meeting  of  the  two  inheritances. 
Pater  in  his  essay  on  the  Bacchae  of  i^uripides,  calls  atten- 
tion to  Fra  Angelico's  angels,  "dancing  sweetly."  There 
was  the  influence  of  the  joyous  gods. 

Therefore  with  no  less  piety,  I  think,  could  the  Athen- 
ians see  their  goddess  exercise  the  delightful  power  of 
persuasion  upon  the  dreadful  Furies.  With  eager  eyes 
and  bated  breath,  I  fancy,  did  they  comprehend  the  scene, 
with  now  and  then  an  irresistible  burst  of  laughter  as  soon 
forgotten  when  the  goddess'  charm  began  to  work. 

We  have  them  at  the  end  of  the  trial  of  Orestes,  thwarted 
in  their  hunt,  their  quarry  snatched  away  just  at  the 
moment  when,  spent  and  weak,  he  is  about  to  be  seized. 
They  burst  forth  in  a  howl  of  rage,  claiming  their  just 
prey  amid  horrible  curses.  Athene  stands  calm,  with  a 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  softly  curving  lip,  await- 
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ing  a  chance  to  speak.  And  when  for  want  of  breath  the 
sisters  pause  in  their  maledictions  Athene  declares  sooth- 
ingly : 

"I  pray  thee  do  not  take  it  too  hard.  You  were  not 
conquered.  The  trial  was  a  tie.  Zeus  himself  testified  that 
Orestes  should  not  suffer  if  he  did  the  deed.  So  do  not 
curse  this  land.  I  promise  you  a  precinct  in  the  righteous 
land,  where  you  shall  sit  at  your  fires  upon  gleaming 
thrones,  honored  by  my  citizens." 

But  the  Chorus  will  not  listen.  They  reiterate  their 
curses  and  shrieks  of  the  shame  that  has  been  put  upon 
them.    Athene  tries  again  : 

"You  are  not  dishonored.  Do  not  use  your  power  for 
evil.  I  believe  in  Zeus  myself — why  need  I  say  it? — and 
I  alone  know  where  the  keys  of  the  treasury  where  the  bolts 
are  kept,  rest,  though  of  course  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  But  be  persuaded  not  to  blight  the  land,  calming 
your  wrath,  since  you  are  to  be  holy  and  share  with  me  in 
worship,  and  when  you  receive  the  first  fruits  of  the  land, 
the  offerings  for  children  and  for  weddings,  then  you  will 
say  that  I  was  right." 

The  Furies  are  somewhat  affected  by  this  unceasing 
flow  of  promises.  They  change  their  howls  to  whines.  Their 
injuries  become  the  keynote  rather  than  their  threats — '  *  To 
think  that  I  should  ever  be  treated  so"  is  all  their  song. 
Athene  waits  for  a  pause  and  begins  again : 

"I  will  bear  with  you  for  you  are  my  seniors.  Still 
though  you  are  wiser  than  I,  I  am  not  lacking  in  wisdom, 
and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  repect  my  offer  you  will  be 
sorry.  But  if  you  accept  you  will  have  more  votaries  than 
any  other  place  could  give  you  and  a  seat  against  the 
Erechtheum.  So  do  not  curse  the  land  and  stir  up  strife — 
civil  war  is  an  abomination  to  me.     This  is  my  offer." 

Their  only  reply  is  a  repetition  of  their  self-pitying 
wail.     The  goddess  is  still  untiring. 

' '  I  will  not  weary  of  blessing  you, ' '  she  promises.  ' '  You 
wnll  never  be  able  to  say  that  a  younger  goddess  slighted 
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you  or  drove  you  out.     But  if  you  refuse,  do  not  blight 
the  land  that  welcomes  you." 

"avaaa-^  'AQam"  says  a  Fury,  at  last,  in  a  small,  high, 

voice,  "riva  fie  ^^s  £X"i'  ^^pav;^^ 

kd.      TTttO-T/S   aTTT^/AOv'    Ol^v'os    Se'xOW   St   (TV. 

^o.  Ktti  hrj  SiSeyfxai.      Ti's  Se  fJLOi  Tifir)  /xevei; 

A$.  ws  /U.17  Tiv'  otKov  evOeviiv  avev  aiBev. 

vo.  o"u  rovTO  irpa^wi  wcrrt  fie  aaeveLV  to<tov; 

A6.  T<jj  yap  a-ifSovTL  ^vfi<f>opa';  opduxrofiev. 

^o.  Kat  fioL  TTpo  TravTos  iyyorjv  Oijcrei  xpovov; 

A6.  e^ecrri  yap  fioi  firj  Xiyeiv  a  fir)  TeAw. 

vo.  6i\$eLV  II  eoiKus,  Kcit  fitOLcrrafiai  kotov. 

With  that  the  transformation  is  complete.  It  is  as  truly 
"Gentle  Goddesses"  that  they  burst  forth  into  the  hymn 
of  well-wishing.  Surely,  the  charmingly  natural  anthro- 
pomorphism of  this  scene  needs  no  exposition.  The  neces- 
sary miracle  has  been  accomplished  with  no  wrench  nor 
shock  to  the  audience  who  hear  the  clear  strains  of  the  hymn 
of  praise  and  watch  the  solemnly  joyful  processions  of 
worshippers  stream  out,  in  complete  satisfaction  at  the  final 
expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  house  of  Atreus  to  the  greater 
glory  of  Athens. 

The  Choephoroe  is  attuned  to  oTfioi's  and  ^rX-qfioyvs 
of  hidden  hopes  and  foreboding  fears.  Orestes  is  again 
within  his  father's  palace,  unrecognized  by  his  mother,  and 
welcomed  by  her  as  bearer  of  the  good  news  of  his  death. 
The  Chorus  are  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  first 
significant  sound,  when  out  runs  a  poor  old  creature,  bent 
and  choked  with  the  difficult  sobs  of  the  aged.  The  Chorus 
accost  her.  It  is  the  nurse  Cilissa.  The  mistress  has  sent 
her  for  Aegisthus  that  she  may  come  and  get  the  news 
direct.  "It  is  sad  eyes  she  has  for  the  servant,  but  she  is 
laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  this  piece  of  work.  0  dear,  0 
dear,  at  all  the  woes  of  this  house  my  heart  ached,  but 
this — oh,  this  is  too  much.  My  little  Orestes  that  I  nursed 
and  tended — getting  up  at  all  hours  and  interpreting  his 
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every  want — poor  baby,  he  is  dead  now  and  the  man  I 
bring  the  news  to  will  rejoice."  The  Chorus  do  not  dare 
to  relieve  her  woe.  She  is  old ;  she  may  reveal  the  secret ; 
her  tears  of  joy  will  be  as  ready  to  fall  soon.  They  content 
themselves  with  an  ambiguous  expression  of  their  hope. 
The  old  woman  continues  upon  her  errand. 

Cilissa  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Juliet's  nurse.  There  is 
the  same  pathetic  remembering  of  loving  pains,  the  same 
fussy  solicitude.  The  Chorus  exchanged  compassionate 
smiles  at  her  tales  of  Orestes.  He  was  her  last  baby.  He 
is  a  baby  to  her  still.  They  have  the  grim  knowledge  that 
at  this  very  moment  he  is  passing  to  man 's  estate.  Beyond 
the  fact  of  this  contrast,  and  the  relaxation  that  is  afforded 
just  before  the  actual  killing,  the  little  scene  has  no  more 
point  than  many  of  Shakespeare 's,  and  in  this  it  is  different 
from  most  other  uses  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  which 
have  as  intimate  a  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
plot  as  have  the  episodes  of  a  short  story. 

The  guard  in  the  Antigone  (lines  223-231)  is  a  clever 
rogue.  He  smacks  of  Shakespeare's  punning  serving- men, 
especially  Gobbo,  Shylock's  apprentice,  the  witting  bearer 
of  ill  news,  he  prolongs  the  moment  of  revelation  as  long 
as  possible. 

' '  0  King, ' '  he  begins,  ' '  I  won 't  say  that  I  am  breathless 
from  running,  for  I  had  many  baitings  for  thought,  turn- 
ing myself  about  to  return,  my  soul  holding  converse  with 
me  after  this  fashion :  '  Unhappy  wretch,  why  dost  thou  go 
where  thou  wilt  be  punished?  Yet  unhappy  fellow,  dost 
thou  pause?  If  Creon  hears  this  from  another,  how  then 
wilt  thou  escape  scot-free  ?  Such  thoughts  spun  out  a  short 
way.  But  at  last  I  came  and  will  say  my  say,  though  it 
be  unpleasant  for,  afier  all,  I  will  only  get  what  fate  has 
in  store  for  me. ' ' 

Creon  is  somewhat  amused  at  the  fellow's  apparent  fear 
in  the  presence  of  authority. 

* '  What  is  it, ' '  he  asks,  mildly  enough,  ' '  that  causes  you 
such  faintness  of  heart?" 
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''First  I  want  you  to  understand,"  says  the  guard 
anxiously,  "that  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor 
do  I  know  who  did  it  nor  am  I  to  blame  for  anything." 

"You're  feeling  your  way  carefully  enough  at  any 
rate,  and  barracading  yourself  in,  but  it  is  plain  you  have 
something  new  to  relate,"  Creon  remarks  somewhat  less 
pleasantly. 

"Yes,  for  terrible  things  make  one  shudder  with  fear." 

"Will  you  never  speak  out,  then,  or  else  be  off!"  Creon 
is  impatient  at  last. 

"Well,  I'm  telling  you.  Someone  has  just  come  and 
buried  the  corpse,  sprinkling  dust  over  it  and  performing 
necessary  rites." 

"What's  that?"  cries  the  king, — "who  has  dared  to  do 
this  deed?" 

"I  don't  know,"  declared  the  guard,  and  forthwith 
relates  the  circumstances  under  which  the  decree  was  set 
at  naught. 

Partly  through  motives  of  self-acquittal,  partly  because 
of  that  tendency  to  credit  supernatural  agency  habitual  in 
the  ignorant,  the  guard  emphasizes  the  miraculous  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  ritual  was  performed.  The  Chorus  are 
quickly  influenced  by  this  and  unwisely  voice  their  belief 
to  Creon,  implying,  of  course,  their  disapproval  of  the  harsh 
decree. 

Creon  has.  perhaps,  been  pacing  up  and  down  in  angry 
science,  but  at  this  he  confronts  the  Chorus  and  lets  loose 
rage  upon  them. 

"No,  the  gods  would  never  honor  a  traitor,"  he  declares, 
firmly  convinced  of  the  right  of  his  position.  "It  is  the 
murmurings  of  the  citizens  that  have  incited  these  men  to 
accept  bribes."  This  thought  carries  him  away  upon  a 
tirade  against  money,  the  source  of  all  evil.  Then  turning 
upon  the  unhappy  guard  he  threatens  him  with  torture 
unless  he  confesses  complicity  and  finds  the  criminal,  or  he 
will  learn  to  his  sorrow  what  happens  to  those  who  accept 
hush-money. 
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"May  I  say  something?"  the  guard  dares  to  ask,  "or 
shall  I  turn  and  go?" 

"Don't  you  know  how  unwelcome  your  words  are?" 
snarls  Cheon. 

"  Is  it  your  ears  or  your  mind  that  are  hurt  ? ' '  ventures 
the  guard,  seeking  still  to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
criminal. 

"Why  do  you  seek  to  discover  the  seat  of  my  pain?" 
Creon  is  already  forgetting  the  guard  in  the  consideration 
of  his  news  and  asks  the  question  somewhat  absently. 

"The  one  who  did  it  pains  your  mind  and  your  ears." 

"Oh,"  cries  Creon  in  exasperation,  "it  is  plain  you  are 
a  babbler." 

"Babbler  I  may  be,  but  I  didn't  do  the  deed,"  asserts 
the  guard  doggedly. 

' '  Yes,  you  did ! ' '  shouts  Creon,  his  ire  returning  at  this 
direct  denial,  "and  you  did  it  for  money,  too." 

"^eO"  says  the  guard,  who  has  been  moving  away 
cautiously,  in  a  half -aside,    "rj  Seivov  w  hoKrj  je  kuI  yfrevBrj 

Creon  catches  the  repeated  sound  of  SoKeiv  "Yes,  you 
are  boasting  about  86^a  now,  but  if  you  don 't  show  me  who 
did  the  deed,  you  '11  confess  that  ill-gotten  gains  work  ruin. ' ' 

By  this  time  the  guard  is  almost  off  the  stage ;  Creon  is 
out  of  earshot.  For  the  benefit  of  the  audience  the  guard 
mutters  confidentially : 

"Well,  I  surely  hope  he  is  found.  But  whether  he  is 
or  not  you  won 't  find  me  back.  I  've  escaped  this  time  from 
shipwreck  and  I  owe  the  gods  many  thanks."  He  goes  off. 
In  comment,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  translation,  Buckley, 
has  this  remark : 

' '  Mitchell  observes :  '  The  <^vAa^  retires,  it  is  to  be  presumed  amid 
much  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  audience.'  If  so,  their  risible 
powers  must  have  been  below  the  standard  of  the  New  Cut.  An 
audience  so  easily  excited  to  risibility  would  be  invaluable  to  many  a 
modern  farce  writer." 
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What  would  be  unnoticed  in  a  farce  may  appear 
emphatically  funny  amid  serious  surroundings.  The  burly 
guard  in  his  fear  and  anxiety  contrasts  with  Creon  only  in 
outward  rank.  Creon  never  appeared  in  so  unflattering  a 
light  as  when  his  dignity  is  thus  imperilled.  In  this  he 
bears  striking  contrast  too  to  Oedipus,  who  while  of  a  like 
impulsiveness  and  as  prone  to  jump  at  conclusions  in.suffi- 
ciently  supported,  is  still  noble,  still  respected. 

Then  there  is  the  figure  of  Antigone,  her  bravery,  her 
steadfastness  and  earnestness,  her  frail  form  buffeted  by 
the  whirlwind,  standing  out  against  the  cowardice,  the 
indecision,  the  buffoonery  of  the  common  soldier.  Her 
fineness  is  evident  to  us  when  the  man  tells  his  tale,  and 
so  we  are  all  the  more  ready  to  laugh  at  his  passage  at  arms 
with  Creon.  The  laugh  dies  during  the  wonderful  ode  that 
follows,  leaving  us  ready  for  the  entrances  of  Antigone 
and  the  guard.  There  we  may  judge  our  former  point  of 
view  by  our  new  attitude  when  not  Creon  but  Antigone 
stands  opposite  the  guard.  His  jokes  are  flat  indeed  now, 
for  this  is  tragedy.  If  the  foregoing  scene  had  point  at  all 
beside  being  an  exposition  of  the  act  of  insubordination, 
which  we  expect  already,  that  point  must,  I  think,  be  a 
comic  one,  serving  as  a  most  artistic  exposition  of  the 
character  of  Creon. 

The  Ajax  contains  another  reference,  the  opening  scene 
between  Odysseus  and  Athene. 

The  scene  is  upon  the  seashore,  a  lonely  spot  where 
Ajax  has  set  his  tent  away  from  the  rest  of  the  camp. 
Odysseus  enters,  bending  low  over  a  trail  in  the  sand  which 
he  follows  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  stands  peering 
cautiously  within,  unconscious  of  Athene  who  has  followed 
him  and  stands  at  a  distance  watching  him. 

She  speaks :  "  I  always  see  you  tracking  your  enemies 
like  a  Spartan  hound,  and  here  your  scent  has  not  misled 
you  for  the  man  you  seek  is  within.  But  do  not  look  any 
longer.    Find  out  from  me  what  you  want  to  learn." 
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Then  Odysseus  tells  of  the  strange  butchery  Ajax  is 
believed  to  have  committed,  although  he  yet  has  no  hint 
of  the  motive.  Athene  tells  him  in  reply  that  Ajax  is  indeed 
the  man,  but  from  a  madness  which  she  herself  caused  slew 
cattle,  believing  them  to  be  the  Greek  leaders  who  had 
deprived  him  of  Achilles'  arms.  He  is  now  within  flaying 
the  cattle  which  to  his  disordered  mind  are  the  Atridae  and 
Odysseus  himself. 

Then,  raising  her  voice,  she  summons  Ajax — "Come 
out,"  she  calls. 

"Oh,"  cries  Odysseus  in  angry  terror,  "what  are  you 
trying  to  do,  Athene  ?    By  no  means  call  him  out ! ' ' 

Athene  with  gentle  sarcasm  attempts  to  bolster  up  the 
weak-kneed  hero. 

"Won't  you  hold  yourself  silent  and  not  display 
cowardice  ? ' ' 

*  *  Oh,  don 't,  I  pray  thee ! ' '  cries  Odysseus  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension.    "Let  him  stay  inside." 

"In  fear  of  what?  Isn't  he  the  same  man  that  he  was 
before?" 

"Yes,  my  enemy,  and  he  is  yet."  ' 

"And  isn't  it  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to 
laugh  at  one's  enemies?"  the  goddess  asks  mockingly.  But 
Odysseus  refuses  to  be  diverted.  "Well,  I'm  satisfied  if  he 
stays  inside,"  he  avers. 

"Are  you  then  afraid  to  look  at  a  man  who  is  plainly 
mad?" 

"Yes,  while  he  was  sane,  though  a  mighty  warrior,  I 
did  not  shun  him." 

"Don't  be  afraid  that  he  will  see  you  even  though  he 
is  close,"  Athene  comforts  him. 

' '  How  can  that  be  if  he  look  through  the  same  eyes  ? ' ' 

"I  will  darken  his  eyes  though  they  see." 

"Well,  a  god  can  do  anything,"  sighs  Odysseus,  as  the 
goddess'  determination  to  bring  Ajax  out  becomes  evident. 

"Stand  still,"  she  warns  him,  "and  do  not  move." 
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"1  won't,  though  I  wish  I  were  somewhere  else,"  he 
mutters  resignedly. 

But  before  the  picture  of  Ajax  his  pity  for  this  hero 
once  so  great,  now  such  a  plaything  in  the  fingers  of 
divinity,  conquers  his  hatred.  For  once  we  see  the  crafty 
Odysseus  become  as  simple  as  the  preacher  in  Bedford  jail, 
' '  It  might  as  well  be  I, "  he  thinks  wonderingly,  sadly. 

opco  <yap  rjfia^  ovSev  aWo  ttXtjv 
€c8(o\'  oaoiirep  ^wp-ev  t)  Kov(f)7]v  aKidv. 

Athene,  satisfied  that  her  favorite  has  learned  the  lesson, 
closes  the  scene  with  a  homily.  In  the  brief  space  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  lines  we  have  the  might  of  a 
goddess,  the  downfall  of  pride  and  unbridled  passion,  the 
innate  physical  cowardice  of  the  born  diplomat  together 
with  the  nobler  compassion  possible  to  his  clear-sightedness. 
Pity,  fear,  disgust,  scorn,  amusement,  combine  to  make  this 
an  unusual  prologue.  "When  we  consider,  too,  the  stage 
business  necessary  to  the  first  part  we  cannot  doubt  its 
humorous  significance,  when  we  see  the  artistic  economy  of 
this  significance,  we  cannot  doubt  the  poet's  full  intention. 

The  chariot  race  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  seems  to 
me  to  demand  consideration  in  this  connection.  It  is  with 
unmistakable  unction,  the  artist's  delight  in  a  good  piece 
of  work,  which  sounds  the  changes  in  the  voice  of  the 
paedagogos  as  he  elaborates  Orestes'  suggestion.  He  is  a 
good  actor  who  has  taken  the  audience  into  his  confidence. 
So  much  the  more  the  enjoyment  is  theirs  at  his  success. 
Were  it  not  for  our  pity  at  Electra 's  woe  we  could  exchange 
winks  with  him.    But  Electra  is  always  protagonist. 

Euripides'  Electra  which  must,  it  seems,  bear  the  burden 
of  criticism  on  every  count  of  technique  and  taste,  is 
criticized  for  the  unnecessary  cruelty  which  leaves  the 
sister  so  long  in  ignorance  of  Orestes'  identity.  If  this 
were  a  just  point  it  would  be  far  truer  of  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles.  But  in  this  the  poet 's  cruelty  has  sound  reasons 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art. 
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Orestes  is  an  affectionate  youth  and  the  paedagogos 
hurries  him  away  before  he  can  have  speech  with  the 
woman  who  reminds  him  of  his  sister,  for  fear  of  indis- 
cretions. Moreover,  Sophocles'  Electra  had  she  known  the 
truth,  could  never  have  acted  her  part  convincingly.  She 
is  too  outspoken,  too  intense,  incapable  of  the  deceits 
Euripedes  makes  his  heroine  commit.  Then,  too,  the  pathos 
of  the  recognition  is  enhanced  by  the  woe  in  which  she  has 
just  been  plunged.  Still  this  is  true  tragedy.  Whatever 
joys  are  to  come  for  her,  Electra 's  is  a  warped  and  em- 
bittered nature.  The  years  of  hatred  nothing  can  wipe 
away.  And  so  we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  art  of  the 
paedagogos.  Yet  one  cannot  deny  the  humor  which  only 
Electra  darkens.  Were  it  not  for  her,  civilized  though  we 
claim  to  be,  the  thought  of  Clytemnestra 's  impending  doom 
would  but  increase  our  excited  delight  in  its  means. 

Deianira,  too,  is  a  character  which  arouses  in  us  mixed 
emotions.  The  very  idea  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  is  amus- 
ing. Her  gentleness,  domesticity,  wifely  consideration  and 
compassion  for  those  less  fortunate  than  she  serve  to  make 
her  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  tragic  heroines.  But  her 
human  weaknesses,  her  child-like  pains  to  recapture  the 
wandering  affection  of  her  lord,  her  pathetic  confession  that 
she  is  no  longer  young,  provoke  tender  smiles. 

It  is  passages  like  these  that  show  Sophocles  not  the 
cold  austere  exponent  ol  cr(ocf)poavvr]  but  the  poet  whom 
"business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passion  wild,"  he  "who 
saw  life  steadily  and  saw  life  whole,"  and  yet  could  paint 
a  Deianira,  a  burly  red-haired  guardsman,  a  crafty 
Odysseus  crouching  behind  Athene's  skirts. 

But  it  is  true  that  of  the  three  poets,  Euripides  is 
fondest  of  making  a  point  of  the  homely  things  of  life 
where  humorous  treatment  is  expected. 

The  Electra  contains  striking  instances  of  this.  The 
princess  has  been  given  by  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant  husband 
that  her  royal  right  may  be  obscured.  She  finds  in  this 
man  an  unwonted  chivalry  worthy  of  the  most  romantic 
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medieval  knight  errant.  He  is  as  careful  of  her  health  as 
of  her  reputation.  His  last  word  upon  leaving  for  the  fields 
is  of  solicitude.  AVhen  he  returns  and  finds  her  talking  at 
the  gate  he  reproves  her  gently  for  want  of  reserve.  You 
are  still  a  princess,  though  in  name  my  wife."  He  seems 
to  chide  her  humbly. 

"Don't  judge  me  in  ha.ste, "  cries  Electra  affectionately. 
"It  is  from  Orestes  they  bring  news." 

At  that  Autourgos  is  all  cordiality,  inviting  them  to  go 
within  the  house. 

"Don't  say  no,"  he  urges  them  hospitably.  "Our 
friends'  friends  are  our  friends,  and  though  I  am  poor,  I 
will  never  show  myself  to  be  a  of  a  mean  disposition." 

Orestes  seems  quite  overcome  by  this  unexpectedly  gen- 
erous behavior  on  the  part  of  a  peasant,  accepting  it  with  a 
lordly  air.  No  sooner  is  he  within  than  Electra  robukes 
her  hiLsband  for  his  untimely  invitation. 

"If  they  are  gentle,"  he  retorts  with  more  delicacy  than 
the  princess'  own,  "will  they  not  take  what  we  have  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered?" 

But  Electra  is  racking  her  brains  for  a  solution  of  the 
domestic  problem. 

"Go  to  my  father's  guardian,"  she  commands  at  last, 
"since  the  blunder  is  made,  and  tell  him  to  bring  what 
provisions  he  has,  for  my  mother  is  out  of  the  question." 

"Very  well,"  Autourgos  agrees,  "but  do  you  go  in  and 
prepare  for  our  guests'  comfort.  For  when  women  want 
to  do  so,  they  can  make  the  most  of  things.  And  we  have 
provisions  for  this  day  at  any  rate." 

At  last  the  old  man  arrives,  bent  and  limping,  his  arms 
laden  with  provisions. 

"Let  someone  take  these  things,"  he  says  to  Electra, 
"this  lamb,  these  garlands  and  cheeses,  and  wine,"  telling 
them  off  as  he  is  relieved  of  their  burden.  "It  is  not  much 
wine  but  it  is  old  and  you  can  mix  it  with  newer  draughts 
to  make  it  go  further.  Take  them.  I  must  wipe  my  old 
eyes, ' ' 
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Electra  inquires  the  cause  of  his  grief.  He  tells  of  the 
offerings  he  has  found  on  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  They 
have  stirred  his  old  heart  with  sad  memories  and  fresh 
hopes.  Following  upon  the  famous  discussion  of  means  of 
identification,  Orestes  comes  out  of  the  house.  He  catches 
sight  of  the  old  man,  and,  being  anxious  to  learn  about  all 
he  sees,  asks,  with  what  seems  a  youthful  disrespect, 

''What  remains  of  a  friend  have  we  here,  Electra?" 

She  tells  him  how  the  faithful  servant  saved  Orestes  in 
childhood.  Meanwhile  the  old  man  is  slowly  hobbling 
round  and  round  Orestes.  This  curious  behavior  attracts 
the  attention  of  both  Orestes  and  Electra,  who  watch  him 
with  interest.  "When  he  pauses  and  gazing  at  Electra 
adjures  her  solemnly  to  thank  the  gods,  she  is  convinced 
that  his  reason  is  failing.  In  fact  she  has  had  her  doubts 
of  his  competency  for  some  time,  she  declares  sadly. 

Of  course  Orestes  immediately  perceives  that  he  is  dis- 
covered and  regards  his  sister  with  a  broadening  smile  until 
at  last,  convinced  that  the  good  news  is  true,  she  flings 
herself  into  his  arms. 

This  scene  has  none  of  the  heart-rending  pathos  of  the 
same  episode  in  Sophocles'  play.  Excitement,  hurried 
planning,  successful  execution,  all  the  bustle  of  a  workaday 
world  fills  the  play.  The  human  element  is  very  striking, 
the  characters  of  Autourgos  and  the  old  man  rather  take 
our  minds  off  the  grim  principal  motive  of  the  play.  There 
is  no  particular  significant  use  of  Autourgos'  faux  pas  as 
Electra  considers  it,  unless  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
noble  pair.  Nor  has  the  picture  of  the  old  man  staggering 
under  a  lamb,  garlands  and  fresh  cheese  an  integral  part 
in  the  development. 

In  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,  Iphigenia  plans 
the  escape  of  her  brother,  Pylades,  and  herself  in  a  clever 
and  highly  amusing  scene. 

The  King  of  the  land  coming  to  inquire  how  the  sacrifice 
goes  meets  the  priestess  coming  down  the  temple  steps  with 
the  image  of  the  goddess  in  her  arms. 
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""Why  are  you  taking  the  image  off  her  pedestal, 
Iphigenia?"  he  asks  in  surprise. 

"Stop  where  you  are,  0  King,"  she  commands. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

She  explains  that  the  image  has  shown  her  disapproval 
of  the  polluting  touch  of  the  matricides  by  turning  on  her 
base  and  closing  her  eyes.  To  remove  this  stain  she  must 
bathe  it  and  the  victims  in  sea  water. 

To  this  Thoas  offers  the  slight  objection  that  they  need 
not  go  far  for  the  tide  washes  the  temple  sides. 

"Yes,"  says  Iphigenia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "but  we  have 
other  things  to  do  that  require  solitude." 

"Oh,  very  well,  I  do  not  seek  to  know  hidden  things," 
declares  Thoas.  He  stands  in  touching  admiration  of  her 
forethought  in  every  detail.  All  must  remain  in  their 
houses,  she  says,  lest  the  stain  of  murder  pollute  them,  and 
friends  must  especially  keep  away. 

"You  mean  me  by  that,"  Thoas  remarks  fatuously. 

"I  have  work  for  you,"  says  Iphigenia,  "You  must 
purify  the  temple  after  we  go.  But  while  we  are  passing 
out  cover  your  head  lest  you  come  to  harm." 

"May  it  turn  out  as  I  wish,"  .she  prays,  and  Thoas 
seconds  her  desire. 

The  procession  of  captives  and  attendants  are  seen 
emerging.  Iphigenia  admonishes  all  to  shun  the  pollution 
and  addresses  a  special  prayer  to  Artemis  that  she  may 
free  these  men  from  the  stain  of  crime,  that  the  goddess 
may  occupy  a  pure  house  and  that  they  may  prosper,  wisely 
concluding : 

rdXXa  B'ov  Xyeova  ^  ofj.(o<; 
TOt?  ra  TrXeiov'  elBoaiv  6eol^  aoi  re  (rrj^aivco^  ded. 

Thoas  immediately  veils  his  head  obediently  until  every 
sound  has  died  away,  then  cautiously  uncovers  it,  enters 
the  temple  and  is  vigorously  engaged  in  its  purification 
when  the  messenger  returns  to  tell  of  the  escape.  The 
Chorus  seek  to  make  as  much  time  for  the  fugitives  as 
possible,  but  Thoas  hears  the  uproar  and  comes  out. 
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He  is  utterly  overcome  by  the  completeness  of  the 
destruction. 

w  Oavfjia.      7r&)9  ere  fiel^ov  6vo/xd<7a<i  rv')^(o; 

By  the  time  the  messenger  has  finished  his  recital,  Thoas 
is  ready  for  action. 

"And  as  for  you,"  he  tells  the  Chorus,  "I  will  attend 
to  you  when  I  have  time  Just  now  I  have  other  matters 
in  hand." 

But  again  the  poor  fellow  is  halted.  This  time  it  is 
Athene,  come  down  to  explain  the  situation  and  to  release 
the  captives.  So  the  play  closes  like  a  well-conducted 
romance. 

This  is  unmixed  humor  given  a  zest  by  the  thrilling 
escape.  Thoas,  who  is  in  such  awe  of  the  Greek  maiden's 
cleverness  and  forethought  for  his  safety,  Thoas  standing 
meekly  like  a  child  hiding  its  head  in  hide-and-seek,  is  comic. 
We  are  a  little  sorry  for  him,  but  it  does  not  spoil  our 
delight  in  his  befoolment.  One  is  a  little  hurt  to  find 
precisely  the  same  device  used  in  almost  the  same  way  in 
the  Helen.  Helen  of  Troy  is  too  compacted  of  loveliness 
and  fatal  charm  to  be  a  thing  of  dreams.  The  Pindaric 
excuse  for  her  frailties  is  far  more  ghostly  and  unconvinc- 
ing than  the  tender  glowing  figure  whom  the  old  men 
worshipped  upon  Priam's  walls.  Euripedes  is  never  at  his 
best  in  opprobrium,  and  Helen  needs  a  blind,  unphilosophic 
bard  to  sing  her  divinity. 

But  there  is  one  play  of  Euripedes  wherein  humor  finds 
its  tenderest  as  well  as  its  grimmest  expression.  That  is 
the  Bacchae.  Pater  has  called  attention  with  his  character- 
istic sensitiveness  to  the  significance  which  the  youngest  of 
the  gods  bears  in  Greek  thinking. 

Tiresias  blind,  decrepit,  yet  clad  like  a  youth  in  the 
Bassara,  the  fawn  skin,  bearing  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchic  rites, 
comes  painfully  to  meet  Cadmus  that  they  may  go  together 
to  join   the  revels.     Cadmus  waiting   for  his   old  friend 
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within,  hears  his  voice  and  comes  gaily  out.  He  too  is 
ready  for  the  dance.  He  will  never  tire,  he  cries,  neither 
by  day  nor  by  night,  striking  the  earth  with  his  thyrsus. 

''That  is  just  the  way  I  feel,"  declares  Tiresias. 

"Then  won't  we  go  in  chariots  to  the  mountain?" 

''Oh,  no,"  Tiresias  objects,  "the  gods  wouldn't  have  so 
much  honor  then." 

"I  being  an  old  man  will  play  paedagogos  for  you,  old 
too,"  chuckles  Cadmvis. 

' '  The  god  will  lead  us, ' '  Tiresias  declares  trustingly. 

"But  shall  we  be  the  only  ones  in  the  city  to  join  the 
revelry?"  Cadmus  is  a  little  afraid  and  we  understand 
the  timidity  of  the  grandfather  of  Pentheus. 

Tiresias,  blind  as  he  is,  is  downright. 

"Yes,  for  we  alone  think  rightly.  Well,  let  us  be  going. 
Take  my  hand." 

"Here,  take  hold  of  mine,"  says  Tiresias,  as  they  totter 
along. 

"I  do  not  scorn  the  gods — mortal  as  I  am."  remarks 
Cadmus. 

"We  are  not  over-clever  in  matters  of  the  gods,"  says 
Tiresias.  "We  are  so  bound  by  convention.  Now  people 
will  say  I  am  no  respecter  of  old  age,  because  I  am  going 
to  dance,  with  an  ivy  crown  upon  my  head.  The  god 
doesn't  know  the  distinction  in  favor  of  young  men.  He 
wants  us  all." 

Cadmus  has  caught  sight  of  his  grandson  approaching 
and  is  alarmed. 

"Since  you  are  blind,  Tiresias,  I  must  tell  3'ou  my 
grandson,  in  whose  favor  I  abdicated,  is  coming  toward  the 
house.  How  upset  he  seems !  What  strange  thing  will  he 
say!" 

Pentheus  enters  in  a  great  hurry,  soliloquizing  on  the 
evil  news  which  has  greeted  him  on  his  return  from  abroad. 
Tis  own  aunts  and  his  mother  have  succumbed  to  the 
Bacchic  frenzy. 
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"If  I  catch  him  under  this  roof,"  Pentheus  threatens, 
"I'll  stop  him,  beating  his  thyrsus  and  waving  his  hair, 
by  chopping  off  his  head.  He  says  he  is  Bacchus.  What 
an  insult!"  But  here  aproaching  the  center  of  the  stage, 
he  catches  sight  of  the  old  men. 

"Here  is  another  marvel.  I  see  Tiresias  in  a  spotted 
fawn  skin,  and  my  mother's  father  too — a  figure  of  fun — 
raging  round  with  a  thyrsus. ' '  Striding  up  to  the  old  couple, 
he  exhorts  them  after  the  manner  of  Father  William's  son 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  "I  disapprove  very  much,  father, 
seeing  your  old  age  so  destitute  of  sense.  Won't  you  take 
off  the  ivy?  Won't  you  drop  the  thyrsus,  grandfather? 
You  have  made  him  do  this,  Tirasias.  Are  you  wanting  to 
examine  winged  things  and  get  money  for  fiery  omens  that 
you  introduce  this  new  god?  I'd  make  you  a  prisoner 
among  the  Bacchae,  if  your  old  age  did  not  exempt  you." 

They  try  to  convince  him  of  his  folly.  "If  he  is  not  a 
god,"  they  say,  "it  would  be  better  for  you  to  pretend  so, 
since  Semele's  dishonor  would  dishonor  your  race  as  well." 

But  Pentheus  is  unmoved.  He  shrinks  from  the  entreaty 
of  their  palsied  hands.  At  last  the  two  realize  that  all  they 
can  do  is  to  beseech  the  god  not  to  make  the  king  and  his 
city  suffer  for  his  wrongheadedness. 

"Follow  me  with  the  thyrsus,"  says  Tiresias,  sadly, 
"and  I  will  guide  your  steps,  for  it  would  be  shameful 
for  two  old  men  to  fall  down. ' ' 

And  after  more  forebodings  on  the  consequences  of 
Pentheus'  blindness,  they  totter  from  sight.  This  scene  has 
a  shadow  of  woe  upon  it.  That  one  is  still  more  fraught 
with  irony  wherein  Dionysus,  the  prisoner,  having  per- 
suaded Pentheus  to  spy  upon  the  Bacchae,  brings  him  out 
dressed  in  the  Bacchic  garb  which.  Pater  notes,  is  to  be  his 
shroud. 

Already  Pentheus  is  maddened.    He  does  not  see  aright. 

"I  think  I  see  two  suns,  and  two  Thebes,  and  a  seven- 
gated  city.  You,  my  guide,  look  like  a  bull  with  horns  on 
your  head.    Were  you  ever  a  beast  ? " 
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"You  see  what  you  should  see,"  is  Dionysus'  reply. 

"How  do  I  look?"  asked  Pentheus,  preening  himself 
like  a  child  in  masquerade,  "do  I  look  like  Ino  or  Agave?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  you  apart,"  declares  Dionysus. 

* '  But  this  lock  is  misplaced.  It  isn  't  as  I  put  it,  beneath 
the  turban." 

"Practicing  the  revelry  indoors  displaced  it,"  says 
Pentheus. 

"But  I  who  ought  to  serve  you  will  rearrange  it,"  says 
the  god,  ironically. 

"Hold  your  head  up." 

"I  trust  you  to  make  it  look  as  it  should." 

"And  your  girdle  is  loosened  and  your  robe  doesn't  hang 
properly  about  your  legs." 

"No,  but  on  the  left  side  they  seem  right." 

"Will  you,"  asks  Dionysus,  "not  think  me  the  first  of 
your  friends  when  you  see  the  Bacchae  acting  in  a  seemly 
fashion?" 

He  seems  to  be  seeking  to  give  the  victim  one  chance  of 
salvation,  though  there  is  a  menace  in  the  word  as  well. 
But  Pentheus  is  still  concerned  with  his  properties. 

"Shall  I  be  more  like  a  Bacchante  with  the  thyrsus  in 
my  right  hand  or  my  left  ?   ' ' 

"In  the  right,  and  you  should  raise  your  right  foot  at 
the  same  time,"  instructs  the  god,  "and  I  praise  you  for 
your  change  of  mind." 

Then  Pentheus'  mind  seems  to  wander  again.  He 
fancies  himself  able  to  lift  all  Cithaeron  and  the  Bacchae 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  boasts  of  his  bravery.  He  alone 
dares  to  do  these  things — ^striking  an  attitude  in  his  long 
robe. 

"Yes,  you  alone  labor  for  the  city,"  says  Dionysus, 
mockingly,  "and  you  will  get  the  reward  for  your  toils.  I 
lead  you  there  but  someone  else  will  lead  you  away." 

"Yes,  my  mother,"  he  divines. 

"And  you  will  be  borne  away  in  her  arms,"  Dionysus 
tells  him. 
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''You  will  make  a  woman  of  me,"  says  Pentheus  half 
complainingly. 

"Yes,  such  a  woman!"  says  Dionysus. 

"I  lay  my  hands  to  worthy  deeds,"  Pentheus  declares 
with  dreadful  boastfulness. 

oeivo'i  (TV  o€tvo<;  Kairi  oeiv  ep')(eL  Traurj 
axTT   ovpavw  arrjpi^ov  evp-qaei^  /cXeo?. 

Dionysus  assures  him,  meaningly — but  the  poor  wretch 
is  already  off  glorying  in  his  adventure. 

The  halt  and  the  blind,  the  womanish  and  the  youth,  are 
all  victors,  only  for  the  conceited  youth  who  preens  himself 
like  the  simple  Glauce,  Jason 's  scatter-brained  wife,  is  fated 
to  horrible  death  at  his  mother's  hands. 

Here  the  humor  is  employed  with  as  much  point  as  by 
Sophocles.  If  the  contrast  between  the  setting  forth  and 
the  return  of  Pentheus  is  somewhat  too  horrible  for  our 
tastes,  we  must  remember  that  Dionysus  was  also  Zagreus. 

There  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  playwrights.  There 
are  passages  that  explain  character,  like  the  scene  between 
Eteocles  and  the  Chorus  in  the  Seven  Against  Thebes. 
There  are  passages  that  contribute  purely  to  advance  of 
plot,  like  the  deception  of  Thoas.  There  are  comic  scenes 
to  display  homely  emotions  and  native  wit,  like  the  lament 
of  Orestes'  nurse  and  the  guard  in  the  Antigone.  Others 
there  are  that  shed  a  light  of  tender  and  delicate  compas- 
sion over  both  terrible  and  pitiful  alike,  such  as  the  scene 
of  the  two  old  men  in  the  Bacchae,  and  Dionysus  and 
Pentheus.  Among  all  the  various  purposes  they  have  all 
one  common  use,  to  grant  a  clearer  vision  and  to  give  with 
it  joy. 

And  so,  in  this  study  of  humor,  we  have  come  back  by 
the  old  Aristotelian  path  to  universals.  For  contrast,  which 
we  found  to  be  the  soul  of  humor,  contrast  lies  at  the  very 
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heart  of  Greek  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  people,  ever  hurry- 
ing to  the  law  courts,  to  the  theatre,  to  the  Piraeus,  who 
left  as  their  heritage  philosophy  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
the  spirit  of  their  philosophers,  chief  among  them  that 
strange,  ugly  loiterer  upon  the  streets,  whom  the  most 
beautiful  Athenian  called  ''an  exquisite  figure  carved  in  a 
satyr-case";  the  spirit  of  their  gods,  especially  of  him  in 
whose  honor  the  plays  were  written,  Dionysus,  god  of  the 
sun-warmed  vines,  of  exaltation  and  of  traged}'. 
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TWO  POEMS 


Arthur  W.  Ryder 


AETIUS  AT  CHALONS,  SEPTEMBEE,  451 

Yes,  I  have  crushed  them;  yet  a  few  more  years 
The  empire  staggers,  free  from  sickening  fears 
Lest  all  the  glory  of  its  massive  past, 
Dishonored  now,  decaying  to  the  last, 

By  vermin  Hun 

Poisoned,  undone, 
Should  rot  in  death  irreparably  vast. 

Nay,  heaven  could  not  decree  that  such  a  foe 
Should  win,  that  Caesar's  Rome  should  perish  so — 
By  witches'  seed  struck  down,  with  black,  lank  hair. 
Whom  devils  fathered  in  a  desert  lair. 

Their  cheeks  rough-gashed. 

Their  noses  pashed, 
Moon-legs,  and  deep-slit  eyes  with  lust  aglare. 

Yet  why  these  labors  for  a  dying  state? 
Why  struggle  briefly  with  a  certain  fate? 
Why  strive  to  keep  the  body  still  upright 
When  that  is  gone  for  which  men  love  to  fight? 

For  well  I  know 

The  Gothic  woe 
Engulfs  the  world,  and  superstitious  night. 

This  Gothic  and  Germanic  brotherhood 
We  hate,  as  always,  both  for  ill  and  good; 
Though  all  are  brave  and  many  of  them  chaste, 
By  vulgar  vice  each  virtue  is  defaced; 

Their  brutal,  rude, 

Dull  hardihood 
Creeps  low,  by  stern,  artistic  aim  ungraced. 
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And  they  inherit  man's  great  centuries — 
The  sombre  dignity  of  Eameses, 
Plato's  clear  light  that  calms  us  while  it  thrills, 
And  Caesar's  splendid  majesty,  that  fills 

The  trump  of  time 

With  breath  sublime, 
From  Nile  re-echoing  to  the  Roman  hills. 

Dark  days  I  see,  when  faith  and  grace  are  gone 
And  art  that  warms  a  man  to  look  upon. 
When  Christian  superstition  onward  creeps, 
Obliterating  human  depths  and  steeps, 

When  honor's  prize 

With  honor  dies, 
When  priests  and  women  rule,  for  manhood  sleeps. 

Religion  is  like  empire;  they  alone 
Are  fit  to  keep  it  who  create  their  own; 
While  worship  borrowed  from  a  foreign  sky 
Serves  only  to  deceive  and  stupefy 

(For  tyrants'  use 

And  priests'  abuse) 
Brave  men,  and  at  the  last  will  surely  die. 

So  is  my  question  answered;  I  must  fight 

Just  to  abridge  the  inevitable  night; 

To  bring  some  civilizing  vision  home 

To  these  rough  German  brutes,  of  what  was  Rome, 

That  they  may  see 

The  mystery, 
Ere  all  dissolve  in  froth  and  bloody  foam. 

What  will  the  world  be,  when  at  last  the  dawn 
Kindles,  the  sadness  of  the  night  is  gone? 
Decaying  Egypt  could  not  well  foresee 
What  Greece,  decaying  Greece  what  Rome  should  be; 

And  sudden  change 

As  great  as  strange. 
Will  startle  men  again  and  make  them  free. 

In  this  assured  belief  I  fight  forlorn 
For  men  whose  parents'  parents  are  unborn; 
For  men  who  never  will  be  told  that  I 
(And  some  few  others)  did  not  weakly  cry, 

But  conquering  fears 

Shed  blood  for  tears 
And  dared  to  fight  unthanked,  unpaid  to  die. 
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BUDDHA'S  WIFE 

Now  the  Future  Buddha  .  .  .  thought  to  himself,  "I  will  take 
just  one  look  at  my  son"  .  .  .  Within  the  chamber  .  .  .  the  mother 
of  Eahula  lay  sleeping,  .  .  .  her  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  her 
son  .  .  . 

"If  I  were  to  raise  my  wife's  hand  from  off  the  child's  head, 
and  take  him  up,  she  would  awake,  and  thus  prevent  my  departure. 
I  will  first  become  a  Buddha,  and  then  come  back  and  see  my  son." 
So  saying,  he  descended  from  the  palace. 

— Introduction  to  the  Jataka,  Warren's  translation. 

The  best-loved  man  that  ever  trod 

The  ancient  earth,  is  he  who  taught 

That  by  denying  wife  and  God 

Man 's  peace  is  won,  nirvana  bought. 

Through  fifty  sacrificial  years 

He  lived  his  sweetly  even  life, 
And  prospered,  and  forgot  the  tears 

Of  her  he'd  loved  too  well — his  wife. 

To  all  he  brought  nirvana's  rest, 

So  could  not  spare  a  single  heart 
From  love  's  peck-measure  in  his  breast 

A  disproportionable  part. 

For  Buddha,  like  the  Jewish  saint — 

And  every  saintly  soul  agrees — 
To  hearts  for  special  kindness  faint 

Would  murmur:  Love  your  enemies. 

She  wore  her  life  away  in  sorrows, 

Making  her  perfect  sacrifice 
Of  sad  todays,  and  sadder  morrows; 

She,  more  than  others,  knew  the  price 

At  which  the  world  might  be  redeemed; 

She  even  trained  her  orphaned  son — 
Not  now  the  pledge  of  what  she  dreamed, 

But  first-fruits  of  nirvana  won — 
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And  gave  him  to  her  faithless  lord, 
His  faithless  father,  bade  him  prove 

A  faithful  follower  of  the  Word, 

Forgetting  home  and  mother's  love. 

What  shall  she  have  for  recompense 
Of  so  great  sacrifice  that  shook 

The  deep  foundations  of  her  sense? 
Some  mention  in  a  Pali  book. 

And  what  is  his  reward?    That  still 
Through  twenty  centuries  and  five, 

While  men  forget  his  mastered  will 
And  love,  they  keep  his  name  alive; 

That  all  his  myriad  following 
From  Singapore  to  Kandahar, 

From  Lion  Island  to  Peking, 

Cares  little  what  his  teachings  are. 

Oh,  tragedy  the  soul  to  flay, 

That  through  all  near  and  distant  lands 
Though  many  study,  preach,  and  pray 

Scarce  one  is  found  who  understands! 

There  may  be  persons  who  believe 
One  woman's  deep-devoted  soul 

Would,  in  eternal  justice'  sieve, 
Outsift  this  more  diluted  whole. 

No!  He  must  sacrifice — 'twas  known 
To  Buddha,  as  to  every  other 

Who  strives  for  light — not  self  alone, 

(Small  task!)  but  son  and  wife  and  mother. 

Preparing  thus  the  perfect  day 
When,  to  nirvana  fully  grown. 

We  put  all  loves  of  earth  away 

And  know,  at  last,  as  we  are  known. 
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THE  DECALOGUE,  A  PROBLEM  IN  ETHICAL 

DEVELOPMENT* 


"William  Frederic  Bad^: 


Among  the  earliest  aids  to  memory  used  by  the  ancients 
were  ten-finger  memorials,  or  decalogues.  They  are  for- 
mularies employed  in  given  circles  to  summarize  those 
practices  upon  which  the  social  conscience  laid  most  em- 
phasis. The  makers  and  codifiers  of  Israel's  laws  likewise 
made  use  of  this  device.^  But  no  social  conscience  ever 
has,  or  had,  a  static  content,  and  that  of  Israel  was  no 
exception.  The  religion  of  Israel  knew  more  than  one 
decalogue,  and  at  least  two  variant  editions  of  the  same 
decalogue.  They  may  be  regarded  as  products  of  different 
cultural  environments,  as  well  as  the  successive  points  of 
emphasis  of  different  stages  of  ethical-religious  develop- 
ment. One  may  raise  the  question,  too,  whether  par- 
ticular religious  groups,  like  the  Rechabites,  may  not  have 
had  their  own  set  of  commandments.^ 


*  Copyright,  1914,  by  William  Frederic  Bade. 

1  The  gradual  displacement  of  oral  by  literary  tradition  seems 
to  have  brought  the  number  twelve,  also,  into  favor  for  mnemonic 
purposes,  for  it  seems  probable  that  there  were  dodecalogues.  One 
such  is  found  in  Dt.  27:14-26,  as  Gressmann  has  pointed  out.  Cf. 
Gottinger  Bibelwerk,  II,  1,  p.  235  f . 

2  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  B.  Bradley  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  pentalogues  probably  were  employed  before  decalogues. 
A  Eechabitic  pentalogue  may  be  contained  in  Jer.  35:  (1)  Thou 
shalt  not  drink  wine.  (2)  Thou  shalt  not  build  a  house.  (3)  Thou 
shalt  not  sow  seed.  (4)  Thou  shalt  not  own  a  vineyard.  (5)  Thou 
shalt  not  own  or  till  a  field. 
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Considerations  like  these  suggest  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  when  one  attempts  to  find  a  definite 
place  for  the  decalogue  in  the  ethical  development  of  the 
Hebrews.  Whoever  assigns  a  place  to  it  in  the  scheme  of 
development,  thereby  assumes  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
the  period  of  its  chronological  origin.  About  this,  how- 
ever, there  still  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  although  its 
Mosaic  origin,  in  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  may  be  regarded  as  abandoned  by  most  Old 
Testament  scholars.^  Further  investigation,  we  believe, 
will  establish  as  certain  that  the  decalogue  embodias  within 
itself  the  products  of  different  developments  that  did  not 
have  the  same  origins.  In  other  words,  the  decalogue  is 
itself  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  complex  development. 
That  commands  against  the  use  of  images  in  worship  and 
against  stealing  should  have  had  a  simultaneous  origin  is 
incredible  to  a  student  of  ethical  origins. 

If  this  be  true,  an  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  the  deca- 
logue must  seek  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciently long  pre-Mosaic  Hebrew  ethical  development  to 
have  made  possible  the  compilation  of  such  a  set  of  pre- 
cepts in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  For  it  is  only  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  decalogue,  not  the  origina- 
tion of  the  ethical  obligations  it  expresses,  that  could  at 
best  be  attributed  to  Moses.  The  wrong  of  murder,  theft, 
false  witness,  and  adultery  required  no  special  revelation 
even  in  his  days.  Such  acts  had  been  penalized  in  the 
Hammurabi  Code  a  thousand  years  earlier,  and  are  among 
the  commonplaces  of  prayers  and  confessions  in  other 
early  literature  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion itself  assumed  that  the  religion  of  Jahveh  had  stig- 
matized such   acts   as  sins   from   the   remotest   antiquity. 

3  To  mention  only  a  few :  Kuenen,  W.  E.  Smith,  Wellhausen, 
btade,  Smend,  Baentsch,  Marti,  Holzinger,  Cornill,  Oort,  Addis,  S. 
A.  Cook,  Montefiore,  Guthe,  Thomas,  Steuernagel,  Matthes,  McNeile, 
H.  P.  Smith,  G.  F.  Moore,  Bertholet. 

Among  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  origin  are  Konig,  Lotz,  Driver, 
Kittel,   Wildeboer,    Sellin,    Eerdmans. 
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Their  proscription  as  wrongs  committed  against  the  social 
group  must  have  attended  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  moral  instinct  even  in  primitive  man. 

But  inasmuch  as  not  all  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue 
deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  ethics,  there  is  room  for 
discrimination  between  earlier  and  later  elements  within 
the  same.  Those  which  relate  to  the  cultus,  like  the  Sab- 
bath commandment,  are  most  likely  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  age  when  the  decalogue  was  formulated.  This  fact  is 
well  illustrated  by  what  we  may  call  the  ritual  decalogue.* 

Bible  students  have  long  noted  the  fact  that  Hebrew 
tradition  has  transmitted  two  sets  of  ten  commandments, 
almost  completely  dissimilar.  To  the  German  poet  Goethe 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  recognized  a  decalogue 
in  the  "Ten  Words"  of  the  thirty- fourth  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Since  it  is  imbedded  in  the  Jahvistic  document 
it  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  older  of  the  two. 
There  are,  however,  no  decisive  considerations  upon  which 
this  conclusion  could  be  established.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  they  may  not  have  been  actually  or  approxi- 
mately contemporaneous.  Nor  is  the  ethical  character  of 
the  one  as  compared  with  the  ritual  character  of  the  other 
a  safe  criterion,  for  the  elements  of  social  morality  must 
have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  most  of  the  surviving  cere- 
monial regTilations.  But  the  determination  of  their 
respective  origins  is  of  much  less  importance  in  this  con- 
nection than  the  question  how  early  ethical,  rather  than 
ritual,  requirements  were  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
religion.  When  the  problem  is  approached  from  this 
angle,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  decisively  in  the  direction 
of  a  relatively  late  origin  of  the  ethical  decalogue.  For  it 
was  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  who  shifted 
the  emphasis  from  the  ritual  to  the  ethical  in  Israel's 
religion. 


4  Ex.  34:14-28,  designated  as  the  "ten  words"  in  vs.  28.     Ee- 
peated  witli  slight  variations  in  Ex.   23. 
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Even  a  superficial  scrutiny  of  the  Ten  Words  of  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus  shows  that  they  originally 
constituted  a  ritual  decalogue  embodying  those  observ- 
ances of  the  peasant  religion  of  Palestine  which  were 
considered  most  important.  The  chapter  in  question  has 
evidently  been  much  edited,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  express 
mention  of  ten  commandments,^  it  now  contains  twelve  or 
thirteen.  Omitting,  with  Wellhausen,"  the  Sabbath  com- 
mandment and  the  one  requiring  all  Hebrew  males  to 
appear  before  Jahveh  thrice  a  year,  as  the  most  probable 
additions,  the  following  list  results : 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  prostrate  thyself  before  any  other  god. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods, 

3.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

4.  Every  first-born  is  mine. 

5.  The  feast  of  weeks  thou  shalt  obsen'e. 

6.  And  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  turn  of  the  year, 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven, 

8.  The    offering    of    the    Passover    shall    not    be    left    until    the 

morning. 

9.  The  best  of  the  firstlings  of  thy  ground  thou  shalt  bring  to 

the  house  of  Jahveh  thy  God. 
10.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 

No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  religion  of 
the  great  prophets  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah  would  consider 
this  a  summary  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  preaching. 
On  the  contrary,  this  decalogue  singles  out  for  special  en- 
forcement observances  of  the  ritual  which  these  prophets 
denoimced.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  have  originated  in 
religious  circles  to  which  Amos  and  Isaiah  belonged.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  it  attaches  to  agricultural 
festivals  (nos.  3,  5,  and  6)  makes  it  practically  certain  that 
this  decalogue  can  not  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Such  commands  would  have  been  meaningless  to  nomads, 
who  not  only  were    unacquainted    with  agriculture,   but 

5  Ex.    3428. 

6  Compos,  des  Hexat.,  p.  331  f. 
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despised  it  as  a  mode  of  life.  Besides,  the  command  to 
sacrifice  the  first-born  was  understood  to  involve  child 
sacrifice  as  is  shown  by  the  later  practice  of  substi- 
tuting an  animal,  by  the  continuance  of  child  sacrifice 
until  Jeremiah's  time,  and  by  the  latter 's  express  repudia- 
tion of  it  as  a  command  of  Jahveh.  Even  defenders  of  the 
traditional  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  might  be 
willing  to  clear  JMoses  of  any  share  in  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  decalogue.  It  is  best  explained  as  a  modified 
survival  of  that  peasant  religion  of  Palestine  which  was  a 
blending  of  Israelite  and  Canaanite  cults — a  mixture 
against  which  the  eighth  century  prophets  and  the  Deuter- 
onomists  waged  such  a  relentless  war. 

But  what  can  be  said  about  the  standard  decalogue  of 
Exodus  20,  and  the  variant  form  of  it  found  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy?  Among  recent  investigators  the 
view  is  gaining  ground  that  this  decalogue  is  a  later  inser- 
tion both  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  deuteronomic  variant  of  it  is 
later  than  that  found  in  Exodus.  It  will  be  best  to  subject 
the  different  commandments  to  individual  scrutiny. 

1.  Thou  skalt  have  no  other  gods  besides  me. 

The  first  four  commandments  relate  to  the  cultus.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  the  prohibition  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods  does  not  constitute  monotheism,  but  mono- 
latry.  By  the  framers  of  this  decalogue  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  other  gods  is  taken  for  granted.  If  worshipped  by 
Israelites,  they  become  real  rivals  of  Jahveh  and  thus  excite 
his  jealousy.  Monotheism,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  arise 
until  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Had  the  thought  of  Jahveh 's 
sole  existence  not  been  a  novel  idea  to  the  writers  of  the 
exile  they  would  hardly  have  exploited  it  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Although  the  form  of  this  commandment  was 
found  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  a  monotheistic  inter- 
pretation, later  Judaism  had  recourse  to  the  Shema,''  "Hear, 


7  Dt.  6-1.  So  called  from  the  opening  word  in  Hebrew  for  "Hear. 
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0  Israel,  Jahveh  our  God  is  one  Jahveh,"  as  a  better  for- 
mula for  its  belief.  But  both  statements  are,  historically 
considered,  products  of  a  time  when  other  gods  still  were 
realities  to  the  average  Israelite.  The  first  commandment 
asserts  that  Israel's  God  demands  exclusive  devotion, 
while  the  Shema  asserts  that  Jahveh  is  not  many,  but  one. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,  nor  any 
likeness. 

The  prohibition  of  images  probably  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  molten  images  only,  as  in  the  ritual  decalogue. 
In  anj'  case,  images  were  used  in  early  Israel  Avithout  of- 
fense, and  without  betraying  any  consciousness  that  Moses 
had  forbidden  them.  Micah  the  Danite  is  represented  as 
employing  a  descendant  of  ]\Ioses,  even,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  priest  of  Jahveh  and  as  such  he  operates  with  a 
molten  as  well  as  with  a  carved  image.*  Another  tradition 
mentions  a  teraphim  in  the  house  of  David  as  if  it  had 
been  something  unobjectionable  that  could  be  found  in  any 
Israelite  household.®  A  passage  in  Hosea  alludes  with  re- 
gret to  a  time  when  the  sacred  stone  pillars,  ephods,  and 
teraphim  would  be  unknown  in  Israel.^"  Nor  must  one 
forget  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  himself  is  said  to 
have  made  and  set  up  as  an  object  of  M'orship.  Finally, 
the  state  religion  of  Ephraim  countenanced  the  representa- 
tion of  Jahveh  by  a  bull  image.  If  Amos  and  Hosea  had 
been  aware  of  a  Mosaic  prohibition  of  images  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  their  failure  to  invoke  its  aid  in  their  cam- 
paign against  the  bull  images  [golden  calves].    These  facts, 

8Jud.  17. 

9  1  Sam.  19''.  Laban  calls  the  teraphim  "my  God,"  Gen.  31'°. 
Gressmann  advocates  the  view  that  the  teraphim  was  a  mask  worn 
by  the  priest  when  he  impersonated  the  deity  (Mose  u.  seine  Zeit, 
p.  249  f).  Whatever  it  was,  its  character  and  use  should  have  put 
it  under  the  ban  of  image  worship  on  the  supposition  of  a  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  decalogue.  It  was  probably  a  relic  of  ancestor  worship, 
corresponding  to  the  penates. 

10  Hos.  3*.     All  were  condemned  as  idolatry  by  Deuteronomy. 
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it  must  be  admitted,  point  clearly  in  the  direction  of  a 
post-Mosaic  origin  of  the  commandment  against  images, 
and  account  for  the  consciousness  of  novelty  which  in- 
forms the  Deuteronomist's  elaborate  argument  on  behalf 
of  an  imageless  worship.^^ 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jaliveh  thy  God  in  vain. 

The  third  commandment  was  directed  against  all  mis- 
use of  the  divine  name  Jahveh.  The  early  Israelite  be- 
lieved that  his  deity  had  a  personal  name  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  from  other  deities.  It  was  quite  natural 
for  him  to  invest  the  divulging  of  this  name  with  the  same 
perils  and  solemnities  which  in  early  human  societies  at- 
tended the  giving  and  use  of  personal  names.  One's  real 
name  is  made  known  only  to  intimates  who  will  not  use 
it  in  magic  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bearer.  Jahveh  also 
makes  known  his  name  to  his  intimates  only;  according  to 
the  earliest  traditions  to  the  patriarehs,^^  according  to  the 
Priests'  Code  for  the  first  time  to  Moses. ^^ 

The  witch  of  Endor,  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
chronicler,  had  the  power  to  summon  the  shade  {elohim  = 
divinity)  of  Samuel  to  appear  against  his  will.  This,  of 
course,  was  done  by  means  of  his  name.  But  citing  so 
powerful  a  being  as  Jahveh  in  non-ritual  connections  was 
regarded  as  a  perilous  adventure.  Therefore  Amos,  in  his 
graphic  picture  of  the  lone  survivor  of  the  family  hiding 
from  God's  wrath  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  lets 
him  say,  ''Hush,  do  not  speak  the  name  of  Jahveh,"^*  lest 
his  attention  be  attracted  and  worse  befall.  When  the 
earlier  and  cruder  superstitions  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  divine  name  had  passed  away,  the  prohibition  of  the 
third  commandment  probably  was  applied  to  all  unneces- 

11  Dt.  412  ff. 

12  Gen.  426;  ef.  Gen.  62-8. 

13  Ex.   63. 

14  Am.  610. 
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sary  and  extra-ritual  uses  of  the  word  Jahveh.  During 
the  period  of  later  Judaism  the  use  of  the  sacred  name  be- 
came so  taboo  that  the  substitute  "Adonai"  was  supplied, 
by  means  of  vowels,  for  public  readers  in  the  synagogue, 
and  the  high-priest  alone  was  supposed  to  know  and  trans- 
mit the  correct  vocalization  of  the  four  consonants  JIIVII. 
In  consequence,  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  word  re- 
mained a  matter  of  uncertainty  even  among  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  until  comparatively  recently." 

4.  Remember  the  SahbatJi  day  to  keep  it  hohj. 

The  Fourth  commandment  is  positive  and  relates  to  the 
Sabbath.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  tliis  and  the 
tenth  commandment  do  not  fit  the  social  conditions  of  the 
IMosaic  age.  Agricultural  labor,  houses,  a  native  soil  upon 
which  men  are  resident,  clients  that  live  within  the  gates  of 
cities,  labor  performed  hy  male  and  female  slaves,  cattle,  and 
donkeys — these  could  not  have  been  objects  of  legislation 
among  roving  nomads.  Whether  Kadesh  was  a  sufficiently 
populous  and  permanent  settlement  to  account,  as  Gress- 
mann  appears  to  think,  for  some  earmarks  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced society,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  But  even 
if  one  were  to  adopt  the  view  that  a  progressive  vanguard 
of  Israel  laid  aside  pure  nomadism  during  the  sojourn  at 
Kadesh,  before  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  one  could  ac- 
count for  only  a  small  part  of  the  regulations  which  the 
JE  traditions  represent  ]\Ioses  as  having  given  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ten  commandments.  Championship  of  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  decalogue,  therefore,  involves  in  any 
case  its  separation  in  point  of  origin  from  the  material  in 
which  it  is  now  imbedded. 

To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  the  relative  unim- 
portance of  the  Sabbath  in  the  earlier  traditions  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  eighth  century  prophets.     Certainly 

15  Cf .  G.  F.  Moore,  ' '  Notes  on  the  name  JHVH, ' '  Old  Testament 
and  Semitic  Studies,  Vol.  I,  143  f. 
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the  observance  of  the  new  moon  festival  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  stood  upon  a  higher  plane  of  importance  than  the 
Sabbath.  Isaiah,  in  a  significant  passage/^  discards  his 
contemporaries'  observance  of  both.  The  joyous  relax- 
ation from  work  which  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  at 
this  time  shared  with  other  festivals  had  not  yet  developed 
into  anything  distinctive.  All  religious  holidays,  including 
the  Sabbath,  were  at  this  time  observed  by  sacrifices  and 
the  joyous  abandon  of  the  accompanying  feasts.  There- 
fore, if  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  was  directed  to 
release  his  household  from  labor,  it  probably  was  not 
primarily  because  work  was  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
day's  sanctity,  but  because  release  from  customary  occu- 
pations was  necessary  for  all  who  wished  to  have  a  share 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

But  the  negative  element  of  mere  abstention  from 
work  soon  received  more  and  more  emphasis.  The  later 
modification  of  the  sacrificial  feast  from  a  joyous  social 
function  into  a  solemn  ritual  act  of  the  priests  necessarily 
robbed  the  Sabbath,  also,  of  its  cheerful  character.  Dur- 
ing and  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  it  became  a  day  of 
solemn  taboos  upon  all  work  and  activity.  Priests  and 
worshippers  were  consumed  with  gloomy  anxiety  lest  they 
do  something  that  was  forbidden.  To  them  it  was  no  longer 
a  day  appointed  for  the  good  of  man,  as  Jesus  defined  its 
purpose,  but  the  good  of  man  and  beast  was  sacrificed  un- 
hesitatingly to  a  ceremonial  requirement  whose  origin  was 
sought  in  an  arbitrary,  self-regarding  desire  of  God  to 
commemorate  the  conclusion  of  his  creative  activity.  It 
scarcely  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  last  explanation 
of  the  Sabbath's  origin  is  a  later  addition  to  the  decalogue, 
and  a  characteristic  product  of  the  time  when  both  in 
thought  and  in  practice  it  began  to  lose  its  humanitarian 
character.  The  deuteronomic  variant  of  this  command- 
ment urges  only  humanitarian  motives  for  its  observance. 

16  Is.   113. 
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5.  Eonor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

The  fifth  commandment  inculcates  the  duty  of  honor- 
ing one's  parents.  In  a  society  founded  so  completely  upon 
family  organization  as  the  Hebraic,  the  filial  obligation  set 
forth  in  this  precept  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  It 
must  have  been  recognized  as  a  rule  of  conduct  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  the  formu- 
lator  of  this  decalogue,  the  act  of  including  filial  piety 
among  the  Israelite's  ten  foremost  religious  duties  is  all 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  him.  In  a  more  general  sense,  this 
must  be  true  also  of  most  of  the  other  commandments.  For 
in  Israel  as  among  other  nations  of  antiquity  law  was  not 
originated  by  the  legislator;  it  was,  on  the  contrar3%  im- 
posed upon  him  by  antecedent  belief  and  custom. 

An  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  co-ordinate 
mention  of  the  mother  with  the  father.  Since  the  Israelite 
family  was  polygamous,  the  children  all  claimed  the  same 
father,  but  not  the  same  mother.  It  follows  that  obliga- 
tion toward  the  latter  mast  have  had  a  correspondingly 
restricted  application.  Duty  toward  stepmothers  is  not 
mentioned.  The  omission  may  receive  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  the  firstborn  son's  stepmothers  were  anciently 
inherited  by  him  as  his  wives  when  his  father  died,  and 
his  duties  toward  them  consequently  came  under  a  different 
head.  Some  scholars  maintain  that  there  is  sufficient 
vestigial  evidence  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  matriarchal 
society  before  the  beginning  of  the  patriarchal.  In  such 
a  society  the  duties  of  filial  obligation  could  have  had  for 
their  object  only  the  mother,  since  the  father  could  not  be 
known.  But  the  Israelite  family,  as  far  as  one  can  trace 
its  history,  is  patrilinear  and,  therefore,  it  can  be  a  matter 
of  antiquarian  interest  only  to  inquire  whether  the  mention 
of  the  mother  beside  the  father  is  an  echo  from  a  matri- 
linear  period  of  society. 

But  since  the  commandment  in  question  has  tradition- 
ally  been    understood    to    apply    to    children    still    under 
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parental  authority,  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  under 
the  type  of  family  organization  known  to  us  in  Israel  the 
father  alone  was  absolute  ruler  of  the  family;  so  absolute^ 
in  fact,  that  it  took  on  all  the  qualities  of  proprietary  owner- 
ship. There,  for  instance,  were  the  female  slaves  whom 
the  head  of  the  family  treated  as  concubines.  The  children 
of  such  unions,  born  into  slavery,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
placed  by  this  commandment  under  equal  obligation  to 
both  parents,  since  the  relation  between  father  and  mother, 
and  father  and  children,  was  that  of  a  master  to  his  slaves. 
Scarcely  different  was  this  relationship  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lar wives  and  their  children.  In  fact,  the  power  of  the 
Israelite  father  over  his  family  w^as  so  unrestrained  that 
a  commandment  in  his  interest  addressed  to  children  still 
under  his  authority  would  have  been  a  piece  of  supereroga- 
tion. On  the  whole  they  needed  protection  against  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  paternal  power  much  more  than  counsels 
of  respect,  for  custom,  approved  by  divine  sanction,  gave 
him  the  right  to  put  to  death  a  son  who  was  a  drunkard 
or  a  spendthrift.^^  Similarly,  the  right  to  sell  his  daugh- 
ters into  concubinage  and  slavery  was  expressly  recognized 
by  the  Mosaic  law.^®  A  daughter's  failure  to  acquiesce  in 
her  father's  desire  to  profit  by  what  even  in  those  days  in- 
volved for  her  a  measure  of  degradation,  would  clearly 
have  been  a  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  fifth  commandment  is 
addressed  to  male  heads  of  households  only.  Then  it  ac- 
quires quite  a  dift'erent  significance,  for  the  father  and 
mother  in  question  in  that  case  were  the  aged  parents  of 
sons  who  had  founded  their  own  households  and  were  be- 
yond parental  control.  A  woman  passed  from  the  control 
of  father  or  brother  to  that  of  her  husband-master.  She 
had  no  initiative  or  social  responsibility,  and  was  incapable 


17  Dt.  2118-21.  The  transfer  of  authority  to  a  court  is  in  appear- 
ance only,  since  parental  complaint  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  invoke 
the  death  penalty. 

18  Ex.    217-11. 
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of  exercising  religious  rites  and  functions.  Therefore,  the 
ancient  legislator  addressed  no  commands  to  her.  Even 
the  wisdom  writers  of  later  times  invariably  addressed 
their  precepts  to  sons,  never  to  daughters.^® 

Both  the  family  and  its  worship  being  perpetuated 
through  sons,  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  do  every- 
thing that  might  insure  the  succession.  As  in  Greece, 
Home,  and  India,  so  also  in  Israel,  parental  blessings  and 
curses  were  held  to  be  the  most  important  factors  that  de- 
termined the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of  descendants.  A 
father's  curse,  once  pronounced,  might  exercise  its  blight- 
ing effect  almost  automatically  without  the  aid  of  Jahveh, 
and  the  paternal  blessing  was  thought  to  operate  in  much 
the  same  way.  Isaac,  having  through  deception  been  led  to 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  Jacob,  can  utter  only  a  curse  on 
Esau,  and  both  work  out  their  effects  independently  of 
Jahveh.  Noah  and  Jacob  in  similar  manner  controlled  the 
destinies  of  their  sons  by  the  mj'stic  power  of  curses  and 
blessings  which  they  bequeathed  to  them.  Here  lay  the 
primary  source  of  the  sanctity  which  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  aged  parents,  and  which  invested  with  sinister  as 
well  as  auspicious  significance  the  words,  "that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land  which  Jahveh  thy  God  giveth 
thee." 

Plato  furnishes  in  his  Laics  striking  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  analogous  beliefs  among  the  Greeks.  Neither 
God  nor  man,  he  averred,  could  countenance  neglect  of 
parents.  "The  curses  of  parents  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
mighty  against  their  children  as  no  others  are.  .  .  . 
May  we  not  think  .  .  .  that  we  can  possess  no  image 
[of  a  deity]  which  is  more  honored  by  the  gods,  than  that 
of  a  father  or  grandfather,  or  of  a  mother  stricken  in 
years?  Whom  when  a  man  honors,  the  heart  of  the  god 
rejoices  and  he  is  ready  to  answer  their  prayers."-" 

laProv.  41;  5^;  2313';   29i7. 
20  Plato,  Laws,  XI,  930-932. 
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6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  a  simple  and  direct  pro- 
hibition expressed  in  Hebrew  by  one  word  with  a  negative. 
It  is  not  the  usual  word  for  "to  kill,"  but  one  that  signifies 
murdering.  Taken  by  itself,  the  commandment  seems  to 
place  an  absolute  value  upon  human  life.  Upon  second 
thought,  however,  one  is  warned  that  a  formula  of  this 
kind  may  mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the  culture  and 
ethical  temper  of  the  age  that  uses  it.  Legislators  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  understood  it  relatively  and  literally 
only.  Jesus  put  into  it  a  meaning  quite  beyond  the  literal 
and  one  that  reached  far  beyond  their  ken. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  ancient  Israelite  made  no  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  barbarities  of  warfare.  Wars  con- 
tinued to  be  declared  "holy"  in  the  name  of  Jahveh  the 
God  of  war.  The  ban-^  of  destruction,  involving  at  times 
the  massacre  of  all  the  males  of  a  conquered  city,  at  other 
times  of  the  entire  population  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
animals,  continued  to  be  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
very  religion  that  owned  the  ten  commandments. 

Long  continued  recognition,  by  law  and  custom,  of  the 
ancient  institution  of  blood-revenge  marked  out  another 
large  domain  in  which  this  command  remained  inoperative. 
A  man  who  caused  the  death  of  another  accidentally  was 
legally  at  the  mercy  of  the  avenger  unless  he  could  reach 
some  specified  asylum  without  being  overtaken.  The  very 
appointment  of  refuges  to  which  the  unintentio^ml  man- 
slayer  might  flee  conceded  to  the  slain  man's  kin  the  right 
to  murder  the  innocent  refugee  if  they  could.  This  grave 
evil  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  abrogation  of  the  right  of 
private  revenge.  But  the  practice  was  so  fortified  by  re- 
ligious sanction  and  tribal  custom  that  the  asylum  sys- 
tem was  first  put  forward,  also  in  the  name  of  religion,  as 
a  palliative. 

Finally,  there  remain  as  virtual  exceptions  of  the  sixth 
commandment  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  death 


21  Jos.  6i'-24;  Dt.  13i5f;  I  Sam.  1533. 
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penalty  was  inflicted  for  comparatively  trivial  or  super- 
stitious reasons.  The  barbarous  system  of  group  morality 
countenanced  the  custom  of  killing  all  the  members  of  the 
family  with  the  guilty  one,  or  in  his  stead.  A  master  who 
beat  his  slave  so  that  he  died  after  a  day  or  two  was  not 
to  be  punished,  according  to  the  I\Iosaic  law,  for  "he  loses 
his  own  property."  In  primitive  as  in  more  modern  times 
the  various  forms  of  judicial  murder  have  yielded  but 
slowly  to  the  demands  of  a  higher  moral  law  and  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  life. 

7.  Thou  slialt  not  commit  adultery. 

Like  the  other  commandments  the  seventh  also  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  adult  male  Israelite  and  was  intended  to 
protect  the  exclusive  right  of  a  man  to  his  wife.  She  was 
acquired  by  purchase  and  therefore  adultery  was  not  so 
much  a  breach  of  purity  as  an  invasion  of  property  rights. 
Hence  a  man  who  sinned  with  "a  virgin  betrothed,"  one 
for  whom  the  purchase  money  had  already  been  paid,  was 
held  guilty  of  having  ** humbled  his  neighbor's  wife,"  and 
the  case,  like  any  other,  was  punishable  with  death. ^^  Mis- 
conduct with  a  concubine,  however,  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  breach  of  property  rights,  and  was  subject  to  a  fine 
only.  The  ultimate  reason  for  this  must  lie  in  the  fact 
that  a  natural  son  by  a  concubine  stood  little  chance,  ord- 
inarily, of  becoming  a  link  in  the  regular  male  succession 
of  the  family.  The  complete  relativity  and  onesidedness 
of  the  seventh  commandment  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
Israelite  wives  were  never  accorded  groimd  for  complaint 
on  account  of  a  husband's  infidelity.  The  very  conception 
of  a  husband's  obligation  of  fidelity  to  his  ^vives  was  lack- 
ing. The  laws  were  made  by  men  for  men.  Therefore  only 
husbands  were  liable  to  injury,  on  the  one  hand  by  their 
wives,  who  could  break  only  their  own  bonds  of  wedlock, 
and  on  the  other  by  men  who  could  break  only  those  of 
others.    So  far  as  wives  were  concerned,  a  husband's  affairs 

22  Dt.  22:23,  24. 
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with  other  women  were  not  regarded  as  an  infringement 
of  their  rights.  The  Israelite  freeman  was  answerable  for 
his  actions  in  the  marital  domain  only  to  other  freemen 
whose  rights  he  might  invade.  This  double  standard  of 
sexual  responsibility  probably  originated  in  beliefs  founded 
upon  ancestor  worship.  Having  once  got  started,  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  polygamy  and  the  condition  of  serfage  to 
which  women  were  reduced,  helped  to  fix  a  double  standard 
of  sex  morality.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  to  what 
extent  its  investment  with  biblical  sanction  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  a  dual  standard  of  social  purity  in  Christian 
countries. 

The  readiness  with  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  in  early 
traditions-^  expose  their  wives  to  the  possibility  of  adultery 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  persons  deserves  consideration 
in  this  connection  if  these  traditions  reflect  the  ethical 
feeling  of  those  who  wrote  them  down  during  the  ninth 
or  eighth  century  b.c.  Saul  took  away  David's  wife, 
Michal,  and  gave  her  to  Paltiel,  and  a  pathetic  story  tells 
how,  after  a  time,  she  was  wrested  again  from  the  latter 
by  David's  command.^*  In  neither  case  is  there  an  allusion 
to  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  The  matter  is 
treated  as  a  violation  of  property  rights.  Similarly, 
Nathan,'^  in  the  case  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  charges  David 
with  high-handed  stealing  and  murder.  The  rich  man 
appropriates  what  belongs  to  the  poor  man.  Adultery  is 
not  mentioned  by  name,  although  it  doubtless  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  narrator.  Does  the  student  of  moral 
development  really  find  himself  in  a  period,  here,  in  which 
adultery  is  something  worse  than  theft?  The  Rabbins  ap- 
pealed to  the  phrase  "Stolen  waters  are  sweet "^"^  to  prove 
that  one  who  breaks  the  seventh  commandment  breaks  also 
the  eighth. 


23  Gen.  chapters  12;  20;  26. 

24  II  Sam.  313-15. 

25  II  Sam.  12. 

26  Prov.  917. 
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But  undoubted  survivals  of  ancestor  worship  amon^ 
the  ancient  Hebrews  remind  the  student  that  the  com- 
mandment against  adultery  had  its  origin  in  a  motive 
deeper  than  the  desire  to  protect  propertj^  rights,  and  yet 
one  that  was  distinct  from  the  modern  requirement  of 
social  purity.  In  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  an  offering 
could  be  made  to  a  dead  person  only  by  one  who  was  actu- 
ally or  constructively  descended  from  him.  A  natural  son 
meant  the  extinction  of  the  family  and  its  religion,  and 
the  perpetration  of  a  grave  act  of  impiety  against  the  an- 
cestral dead.  Beliefs  so  widespread  among  ancient  societies 
imdoubtedly  had  their  counterpart  in  Israel.  Given  the 
belief  that  the  happiness  of  the  dead  depends  not  upon  the 
life  led  in  this  state  of  existence,  but  upon  tending  by 
legitimate  descendants,  and  a  powerful  motive  is  supplied 
for  the  observance  of  conjugal  fidelity.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  under  this  construction  of  family  religion  the 
obligations  rested  entirely  upon  the  wife,  for  her  conduct 
only  could  affect  the  status  of  the  family  of  which  she 
formed  a  part.  She  was  the  real  authenticator  of  birth 
and  parentage.  Her  husband's  acts  could  endanger  only 
the  status  of  other  families.  Here  may  lie  the  source  of 
the  belief  that  a  wife's  infidelity  is  a  vastly  more  serious 
matter  than  that  of  her  husljand.  Therefore  when  the  re- 
ligion of  Jahveh  invested  with  a  divine  sanction  this  ancient 
obligation  never  to  break  that  series  of  legitimate  heirs 
which  was  every  family's  sole  and  sacred  bond  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  it  did  a  notable  thing.  It  carried 
the  obligation  beyond  the  woman  to  the  man,  for  it  said  to 
him,  ' '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. ' ' 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

This  precept  is  so  elementarj^  that  it  undoubtedly 
formed  part  of  the  unwritten  moral  code  of  Israel  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  ]\Ioses.  The  obligation  to  respect  private 
property,  we  must  suppose,  experienced  the  same  gradual 
enlargement   as   other  promptings   of  the   moral   instinct. 
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This  means  that  originally  it  had  binding  force  only  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  tribal  group.  The  constantly 
reiterated  warnings  of  the  prophets  and  the  Deuteronomists 
against  unjust  treatment  of  the  resident  foreigner  or  client 
had  their  reason  in  the  inherited  practice  of  making  moral 
obligations  coextensive  with  blood  kinship  only.  Plain  for- 
eigners were  legitimate  prey.  It  is  the  Elohist/^  into  whose 
document  the  Ten  Words  were  incorporated,  who  tells  how 
Jahveh  himself,  through  Moses,  requests  the  Israelites  to 
borrow  from  the  Egyptians  with  the  concealed  intention 
of  keeping  what  they  get.  In  spite  of  all  the  expedients  of 
traditional  interpreters  this  is  and  remains  to  a  modem 
mind  plain  stealing.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
the  act  aroused  no  scruples,  because  all  foreigners  were  real 
or  potential  enemies,  and  his  conduct  tow^ard  them  was  not 
governed  by  moral  considerations.  His  religious  ethics 
still  were  tribal  in  their  scope. 
9.  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

This  commandment  assumes  the  existence  of  some  kind 
of  judicial  machinery.  Under  the  tribal  organization  it 
must  have  been  extremely  primitive,  for  a  sheikh  cannot 
enforce  his  decision  even  if  he  makes  one.  His  authority 
had  moral  force  only.  Gressmann-^  has  stated  convincingly 
some  critical  objections  to  the  view  that  Moses  instituted 
at  Mount  Sinai  the  somewhat  elaborate  judicial  system 
attributed  to  him  in  Exodus.-''  But  when  he  assumes  that 
events  at  Kadesh  instead  of  at  Sinai  form  the  historical 
basis  of  the  tradition,  one  is  tempted  to  desert  him  for  a 
later  date  and  a  more  complex  society. 

Josephus  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  women  and 
slaves  were  held  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.^"  Whether 
this  held  true  during  the  entire  Old  Testament  period  can- 
not be  decided  upon  existing  evidence.  But  wherever  wit- 
nesses are  mentioned  they  are  men,  and  the  present  com- 

27  Ex.    111-3. 

28  Mose  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  175  S. 

29  Ex.  18  (E). 

30  Ant.  IV.  219. 
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mandment,  also,  is  addressed  to  men  on  behalf  of  men. 
Since  in  the  family  all  were  under  the  power  of  the  master, 
Hebrew  judicial  procedure  probably  was  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  Rome  both  in  origin  and  in  practice.  Plutarch 
declares  that  at  Rome  women  could  not  appear  in  court  as 
witnesses.^^  The  jurisconsult  Gaius  furnished  the  following 
reason  and  explanation :  ' '  It  should  be  known  that  nothing 
can  be  granted  in  the  way  of  justice  to  persons  under  power 
— that  is  to  say,  to  wives,  sons,  and  slaves.  For  it  is  reason- 
ably concluded  that,  since  these  persons  can  own  no  prop- 
erty, neither  can  they  reclaim  anything  in  point  of 
justice.  "^^  In  short,  the  public  tribunal  existed  only  for 
the  father,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  members  of  his 
household.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  this  states  the  facts 
also  for  Israelite  practice.  "If  an  unrighteous  witness  rise 
up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him  of  wrong- 
doing," writes  the  Deuteronomist,  "then  both  men  between 
whom  the  controversy  is  shall  stand  before  Jahveh,  and 
before  the  priests  and  the  judges  that  shall  be  in  those 
days.^* 

How  liable  this  crude  system  of  administering  justice 
was  to  abuse  through  employment  of  false  witnesses  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Naboth  who  was  put  to  death  upon 
the  testimony  of  two  "base  fellows."^*  The  moral  censure 
of  the  prophets  and  wise  men,  and  the  severe  punishment 
meted  out  to  a  false  witness,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment  against  this  evil.  The  actual  evi- 
dence of  this  feeling,  however,  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  literature  that  originated  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  tenth  com- 
mandment because  it  passes  from  evil  acts  to  evil  desires. 


31  Plutarch,  Publicola,  8. 

32  Gaius,  II,  96;  IV,  77,  78. 

33  Dt.    1916-17. 

34  I  Ki.  21. 
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Many  look  upon  this  fact  as  in  itself  evidence  of  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  of  religious  development.  Eerdmans 
declared  that  "Old  Testament  righteousness  is  always 
external  and  never  becomes  a  matter  of  inward  disposi- 
tion."^^ He  succeeds  in  clinging  to  the  early  origin  of  the 
decalogue  by  calling  into  question  the  accepted  meaning 
for  the  word  translated  "to  covet."  He  thinks  it  should 
be  rendered  "to  appropriate  that  which  has  no  individual 
owner."  In  a  nomadic  condition  of  society  there  is  much 
propert}^  held  in  common  which  must  be  guarded  against 
encroachment. 

But  the  evidence  for  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite 
inconclusive.  Matthes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  that 
there  are  some  instances  in  which  Old  Testament  righteous- 
ness does  become  a  matter  of  inward  disposition. ^^^  But  in 
his  general  estimate  of  Old  Testament  morality  as  external 
Eerdmans  is  undoubtedly  right.  While  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  the  prophets  ulti- 
mately developed  a  high  degree  of  inwardness,  few  evi- 
dences of  this  deepening  process  can  be  found  during  the 
pre-exilic  period. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  late  arrival  in 
Hebrew  religion  of  the  subjective  element  of  thought  and 
intention  is  found  in  keeping  with  what  one  might  expect. 
The  period  of  group  morality  and  of  a  communal  concep- 
tion of  religion  is  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  a 
subjective  conception  of  religious  duty.  The  subjectiviz- 
ing  process  of  religion  and  morality  is  found  associated  his- 
torically with  individualism,  not  with  communalism.  Indi- 
vidualism in  Hebrew  religion,  however,  does  not  begin  to 
appear  until  about  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  general 
trend  of  these  considerations,  therefore,  favors  a  compara- 
tively late  origin  for  the  tenth  commandment. 

The  results  of  this  discussion  may  be  summarized  as 

follows :     More  than  one  decalogue  arose  in  the  course  of 

35  T/ieoZ.  Tijdschrift  (1903),  Heft  I,  p.  25. 

seZAW  (1904),  Heft  I.  Der  Delcalog.  An  important  article. 
Some  passages  which  he  cites  are  hardly  pertinent. 
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Hebrew  history ;  of  two  which  survive,  the  component  pre- 
cepts were  addressed  to  men  as  heads  of  families;  women 
and  children  owed  obedience  through  the  men,  who  alone 
were  capable  of  discharging  religious  functions.  The 
standard  decalogue  contains  some  commandments  that 
must  have  originated  long  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  others, 
again,  can  scarcely  have  originated  until  long  after  his 
time.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  assume  that  this 
decalogue  is  itself  the  product  of  a  long  development,  and 
that  it  was  compiled  after  the  great  prophets  had  done  their 
work.  To  the  student  of  ethical  development,  the  point  of 
chief  interest  lies  not  in  the  origination  of  the  individual 
precepts,  but  in  the  selection  of  these  commandments  as  a 
summary  statement  of  an  Israelite's  religious  duties.  Being 
of  a  very  general  character,  their  interpretation  and  ob- 
servance necessarily  changed  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
morality,  enlightenment,  and  culture  of  an  advancing 
society. 

It  must  already  have  occurred  to  readers  of  these  pages 
that  the  prevailing  religious  appraisal  of  the  decalogue  as 
a  rule  of  conduct  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  ascer- 
tainable facts  of  its  origin  and  its  immature  social  ethics. 
Its  tacit  approval  of  slavery,  polygamy,  and  general  male 
tyranny,  occasions  no  surprise  in  one  who  has  watched, 
through  long  hours  of  historical  study,  the  toilsome  progress 
of  mankind  toward  higher  ideals;  but  natural  to  the  times 
as  these  defects  are  in  a  genetic  scheme  of  Hebrew  religion, 
they  are  fatal  to  any  theory  of  miraculous  oracular  deliver- 
ances on  Mount  Sinai.  Here,  as  elscM^here,  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  broke,  from  clouds  of  human  ex- 
perience. It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself  who  character- 
ized the  inhibitions  of  this  early  human  experience  as  in- 
complete when  he  corrected  with  the  demands  of  a  higher 
social  conscience  what  "was  said  to  them  of  old  time,"^^ 
and  made  the  essence  of  "the  law  and  the  prophets"  consist 
in  the  practice  of  the  golden  rule. 

37  Mt.  5,  21  f.;  cf.  7,  12  and  22,  39. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  GENETICS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE* 


E.   B.   Babcock 


This  division  was  officially  established  in  July,  1913, 
but  the  preliminary  step  was  taken  late  in  1912,  when  the 
task  of  organizing  a  course  in  the  principles  of  breeding 
was  assigned  to  the  writer.  About  seventy-five  students — 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors — elected  this  course  dur- 
ing the  half-year,  January  to  May,  1913. 

The  chief  purpose  in  establishing  this  division  was  to 
provide  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  genetics  as  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals.  Along 
with  agricultural  chemistry,  soil  technology,  and  plant 
propagation,  Dean  Hunt  considers  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing plants  and  animals  a  fundamental  subject  and  one 
which  every  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  should 
be  required  to  study  not  later  than  the  last  half  of  his 
sophomore  year.  Indeed,  he  has  referred  to  the  last  men- 
tioned subject  as  fundamentally  as  important  as  the  Eng- 
lish language.  While  instruction  in  principles  is  desired, 
let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  with  distinctively  agricultural  ap- 
plication that  these  principles  are  to  be  considered,  not  as 

*  Bead  before  the  Society  of  Beta  Kappa  Alpha  October  21,  1913. 
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the  study  of  biology — primarily  from  the  biologist's  point 
of  view.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of 
biology  must  be  thoroughly  studied  before  the  student  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  this  sophomore  course  in  principles 
of  breeding.  Therefore,  we  require  the  study  of  botany  in 
the  freshman  year  and  of  zoology  in  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  sophomore  year  as  prerequisite  to  the  first  course  in 
genetics. 

Further  work  in  this  subject  is  entirely  elective.  We 
are  offering  opportunity  for  properly  qualified  students 
to  pursue  individual  .study  of  special  topics  in  genetics,  and 
thus  far  most  of  the  students  who  have  elected  this  work 
have  chosen  some  phase  in  the  improvement  of  an  import- 
ant crop  plant.  During  the  sophomore  course  each  student 
is  required  to  choose  a  topic  for  special  study  and  to  write 
a  report,  being  urged  to  base  his  choice  on  personal  interest 
in  a  particular  crop  or  animal.  Now  some  of  these  stu- 
dents become  sufficiently  interested  so  that  they  wish  to  go 
further  with  the  study  of  genetics,  and  some  prefer  to  con- 
tinue with  the  particular  topic  begun  the  year  before.  This 
plan  develops  the  most  promising  students  for  advanced 
work  in  genetics  and  those  who  follow  up  the  topic  begun 
in  the  sophomore  year  have  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing 
something  with  it  by  the  time  they  graduate,  while  those 
who  follow  it  up  in  graduate  work  will  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  graduate  students  who  undertake  such 
problems  with  no  preliminary  special  study. 

To  some  persons  this  scheme  may  seem  to  tend  toward 
over-specialization  for  the  undergraduate.  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  although  the  work  we  have  been 
considering  is  specialized  in  nature,  yet  it  is  only  a  single 
phase  of  the  student's  upper  division  work  and  usually  a 
correlated  phase  of  his  major  subject.  To  make  this  clear, 
I  give  below  the  general  plan  of  upper  division  study  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture : 
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Total  amount  to  be  completed,  60  units.  Of  this 
amount  36  units  shall  consist  of  major  courses  and 
shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Major  subject   10  units 

Thesis  in  major  subject  4  units 

Courses  correlated  with  major  subject 10  units 

Any  division  of  agriculture  12  units 

Total    36  units 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  a  student's 
major  subject  may  be  agronomy,  for  example,  if  he  should 
elect  further  study  in  genetics,  giving  special  attention,  let 
us  say,  to  wheat  improvement,  this  work  would  very  prop- 
erly fall  under  the  head  of  courses  correlated  with  the 
major  subject,  thus  leaving  the  full  time  allotted  to  the 
major  subject  free  for  the  broad  training  courses  in 
agronomy.  If  work  proceeded  satisfactorily  during  his 
junior  year,  his  genetics  topic  might  be  acceptable  as  his 
bachelor's  thesis,  to  be  completed  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major 
subject  and  the  instructor  in  genetics. 

Similar  co-ordination  is  possible  between  genetics  and 
pomology,  citriculture,  viticulture,  floriculture,  olericul- 
ture, entomology  and  animal  husbandry.  The  following 
diagram  is  designed  to  show  more  concisely  the  possible 
co-ordination  in  instruction  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. It  should  be  understood  that  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  primarily  around  funda- 
mental subjects  and  not  around  industries.  But  within 
the  various  divisions  we  have  already  recognized  certain 
men  as  specialists  on  certain  important  crops  and  animals 
in  California.  It  is  likely  that  specialists  on  other  crops 
and  animals  will  be  recognized  in  the  future : 

In  the  diagram  upper  division  students  who  elect  gene- 
tics are  shown  working  between  the  specialists  in  genetics 
and  the  specialists  in  crops  and  animals.  This  does  not 
mean  that  any  student  would  report  to  two  different  in- 
structors in  connection  with  the  same  course.     If  regis- 
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tered  in  genetics,  he  would  be  responsible  to  an  instructor 
in  genetics.  The  co-ordination  suggested  would  be  secured 
by  co-operation  between  the  genetics  instructor  and  the 
specialist  in  the  crop  or  animal  being  studied.  This  im- 
plies mutual  understanding  and  frequent  conferences  be- 
tween the  instructors  concerned.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  plan  can  serve  as  a  satisfactory  working  basis  only  when 
the  various  specialists  are  in  one  department  and  thus  are 
responsible  to  one  chief,  who  will  understand  the  special 
arrangements  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  in  order 
to  carry  on  field  study  and  who  in  various  other  ways  can 
guide  and  facilitate  this  desirable  co-ordinated  instruction. 
The  diagram  indicates  that  ideally  the  division  should  be 
four-sided  in  order  to  insure  complete  co-ordination  with 
the  four  great  groups  of  agricultural  activities  represented 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Eventually  it  must 
include  specialists  in  genetics  who  are  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  pomology,  with  floriculture  and  olericulture,  with 
agronomy  and  with  animal  husbandry,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  various  specialists  in  those  divisions 
advantageously.  On  account  of  the  location  of  our  animal 
husbandry  division  at  the  University  Farm,  it  is  highly 
important  that  there  be  a  specialist  on  animals  in  this 
division,  although  it  is  conceivable  that  his  material  for 
special  instruction  and  research  might  be  limited  to  insects. 
Our  students  choose  their  major  subjects  during  the  sopho- 
more year.  Those  electing  animal  husbandry  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Davis  before  the  last  half  of  the  junior 
year.  But  some  who  choose  that  major  desire  further  work 
in  genetics,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  better  prepared 
for  the  important  and  expensive  work  of  breeding  farm 
animals  if  they  have  continued  to  delve  into  the  principles 
of  genetics  in  connection  with  some  special  problem,  even 
though  the  material  used  be  insects  or  mice.  The  specialist 
in  charge  must  be  in  and  of  the  division ;  the  division  must 
work  harmoniously  as  a  unit  within  the  department,  being 
intimately  related  to  all  the  other  divisions  concerned. 
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At  present  there  are  seven  upper  division  and  two  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  for  elective  work  in  genetics.  Their 
problems  include  work  with  the  following  plants:  maize, 
cotton,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  alfalfa,  lima  beans,  various 
cucurbits,  lettuce,  sweet  peas,  Hunnemannia,  Eschscholtzia, 
Browallia,  cosmos,  asters,  etc.  The  work  includes  studies 
of  variation  and  experiments  in  selection,  hybridization, 
and  the  testing  of  hybrid  progeny. 

Instruction  is  the  only  function  of  the  Division  of  Gene- 
tics we  have  discussed  thus  far.  However,  it  is  a  recognized 
policy  of  the  University  that  all  instructors  should  engage 
in  research  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  best  teachers  are  those  who  give  a  part  of 
their  time  to  study  and  self-advancement.  In  other  words, 
instruction  is  vitalized  by  research.  Dean  Hunt  recognized 
this  principle  in  his  general  directions  to  division  heads 
when  he  advised  the  arrangement  of  each  instructor's 
courses,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one  half-year  so  as  to  leave 
the  other  half-year  free  for  research  and  extension.  As 
for  extension  work  this  division  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  development  which  makes  possible  much  attention 
to  this  phase  of  the  Department's  activities. 

The  research  work  under  way  consists  of  three  projects 
and  several  student  problems.  The  first  project  includes 
the  study  of  a  new  form  of  Juglans  Californica,  concerning 
which  a  paper  has  appeared  in  the  agricultural  science 
series  of  the  University  of  California  Publications.  In 
connection  with  this  study  a  number  of  experiments  in 
hybridizing  our  native  black  walnut  and  certain  native 
oaks  have  been  made.  The  appearance  of  the  first  lot  of 
second  generation  seedlings  next  spring  is  awaited  with 
considerable  interest.  The  first  generation  seedlings  are 
all  similar  to  the  black  walnut,  which  was  the  female 
parent  of  all.  The  second  project  involves  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  new  series  of  derivatives  of  the  Chinese  saucer  or 
Peen-to  peach,  which  will  be  of  greater  commercial  value 
than  similar  derivatives  that  were  developed  in  Florida 
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several  years  ago.  The  Peen-to  possesses  certain  qualities 
which  it  is  desirable  to  combine  with  the  good  qualities  of 
standard  commercial  varieties.  Through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  C.  0.  Smith,  of  the  Whittier  Laboratory,  a  number 
of  crosses  have  been  made,  some  first  generation  seedlings 
have  been  fruited  and  of  some  of  these  second  generation 
seedlings  will  be  grown  next  year.  It  is  hoped  to  expand 
this  project  to  include  hybridization  experiments  with 
various  forms  of  Prunus.  The  third  project  consists  of 
experiments  in  the  production  of  hybrids  in  lilies,  brodiaeas, 
and  calochorti. 

A  discussion  of  the  Division  of  Genetics  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  giving  some  attention  to  present  hous- 
ing and  equipment  and  to  future  needs.  The  only  room 
given  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  division  is  an  office 
in  Agriculture  Hall.  Besides  serving  for  the  usual  work 
of  an  office,  this  room  is  now  used  for  the  division's  index 
to  references  and  specimens,  for  the  publications  belonging 
to  the  division,  for  the  storage  of  seeds  valuable  enough  to 
be  kept  in  a  fire-proof  building,  and  for  the  filing  of  photo- 
graphic negatives.  Classes  in  laboratory  work  are  accom- 
modated in  the  plant  pathology  laboratory  in  Agriculture 
Hall.  This  room  was  in  no  way  planned  with  special  ref- 
erence to  instruction  in  genetics  and  considerable  incon- 
venience is  occasioned  by  lack  of  provisions  for  handling 
herbarium  material,  and  the  students'  kits  or  outfits  for 
laboratory  and  field  study.  Space  for  these  purposes  has 
been  provided  temporarily  in  the  agricultural  museum. 

As  for  equipment,  only  a  small  amount  of  herbarium 
material  has  been  accumulated  thus  far,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  room  in  which  to  care  for  specimens.  Only  such  equip- 
ment for  student  laboratory  work  has  been  purchased  as 
was  urgently  needed  so  as  to  avoid  over-crowding  the  lab- 
oratory, which  is  shared  with  another  division.  A  small 
amount  of  equipment  for  cytological  research  has  been  pur- 
chased. This  is  being  used  by  the  writer  at  present  in  one 
of  the  offices  belonging  to  the  Division  of  Entomology.  This 
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is  a  temporary  arrangement  during  the  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  division.  It  is  not  known  where  this  work  will 
be  carried  on  after  his  return. 

Ample  field  and  garden  space  is  at  present  available  for 
the  work  of  this  department.  This  is  very  fortunate  as  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  such  facilities  be  available  and 
convenient  to  instructors  and  students.  A  small  room  in 
an  out-building  has  been  fitted  for  storage  and  preparation 
of  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  for  stakes,  labels,  and  other 
material  needed  in  field  and  garden  work. 

Up  to  the  present  the  only  greenhouse  space  available 
for  instruction  and  research  has  been  one  unit  of  the  old 
conservatory,  and  this  is  shared  with  another  division  which 
has  cultures  of  cotton  and  grains  in  considerable  number. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  research  work  involving 
pedigree  cultures  cannot  be  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions. A  greenhouse  unit  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
division  is  urgently  needed  and  I  trust  will  soon  be  in 
process  of  construction.  Some  animal  rooms  will  soon  be 
needed.  This  space  will  probably  be  provided  in  connection 
with  an  outbuilding  designed  for  the  entomology  division. 
Laboratories  especially  designed  for  instruction  and  re- 
search in  genetics  are  urgently  needed.  There  should  also 
be  a  room  for  publications,  index  files,  and  a  few  of  the 
standard  periodicals. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  while  the  division  finds 
itself  confronted  by  many  and  diverse  problems  in  organ- 
ization and  instruction,  while  it  is  continually  reminded 
that  its  existence  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  fore- 
most college  of  agriculture  in  the  land,  and,  hence,  that 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  it  are  of  serious  import, 
at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  before  it  are  inspiring. 
Strong  is  the  belief  that  the  problems  of  co-ordination 
within  the  department  will  be  solved  and  keen  is  the  hope 
that  any  problems  of  interdepartmental  relations  that  may 
arise  in  the  future  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Of  the 
study  of  genetics  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  and  any 
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department  of  the  University  finding  it  advantageous  to 
offer  instruction  and  conduct  research  in  this  field  is  wel- 
come to  do  so. 

In  the  words  of  Bateson: 

"You  will  be  aware  that  the  claims  put  forward  in  the  name  of 
Genetics  are  high,  but  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  you  that  they  are 
not  high  without  reason.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  one  who  in 
youth  devotes  himself  to  the  search  for  natural  truth,  that  his  work 
may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  main  stream  of  progress.  So  long 
only  as  he  keeps  something  of  the  limitless  hope  with  which  his 
voyage  of  discovery  began,  will  his  courage  and  his  spirit  last.  The 
moment  we  most  dread  is  one  in  which  it  may  appear  that  after  all, 
our  effort  has  been  spent  in  exploring  some  petty  tributary,  or  worse, 
a  back-water  of  the  great  current.  It  is  because  Genetic  research 
is  still  pushing  forward  in  the  central  undifferentiated  trunk  of 
biological  science  that  we  confess  no  guilt  of  presumprtion  in  declar- 
ing boldly  that  whatever  difficulty  may  be  in  store  for  those  who 
cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  they  need  fear  no  disillusionment  or  mis- 
giving that  their  labour  has  been  wasted  on  a  paltry  quest." 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN* 


Constance  Collier 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much  honored  and 
flattered  that  you  want  me  to  speak  to  you  at  all.  Had  I 
known  such  an  honor  was  in  store  for  me,  I  should  have 
been  working  for  a  long  time  to  try  and  find  out  some 
interesting  things  to  tell  you.  But  good  things  of  life 
always  come  to  one  unexpectedly,  so  I  did  not  have  much 
time  at  my  disposal.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  say  anything 
that  is  clever,  or  of  serious  value  to  you.  I  am  only  going 
to  speak  about  Shakespeare  from  the  woman 's  point  of  view, 
and  therefore,  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  as  all  true 
women  are  sentimentalists. 

Shakespeare,  it  is  splendid  to  know,  thought  well  of 
women,  of  their  achievements  and  capabilities.  Nearly 
always  in  his  plays,  especially  in  the  comedies,  woman  is 
triumphant,  self-reliant,  fine,  honorable,  and  true :  witness 
Imogen,  Portia,  Beatrice,  Viola  and  Rosalind. 

He  created  the  universal  type.  In  the  kaleidoscope  of 
life,  his  women  stand  out  as  the  absolute  example — the 
witchery  and  gaiety  of  Rosalind ;  the  buoyancy  and  charm 
of  Viola;  the  wistful,  tender  devotion  of  Desdemona  and 
Ophelia.  Even  his  she-villains  have  something  noble  about 
them — Cressida  and  Lady  Macbeth — the  two  great  types. 


*  An  address  delivered  at  the  University,  on  invitation  of  the 
Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee,  October  28,  1913. 
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Cleopatra  is  the  only  unsympathetic  woman  he  ever 
drew,  because  she  is  mean  and  small-spirited,  and  the 
deserter  in  the  face  of  the  battle.  To  me,  she  has  not  the 
nobility  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  chief  defect  was  lack  of 
imagination.  It  is  almost  a  modern  tragedy,  this,  of  the 
unimaginative  woman  married  to  the  imaginative  man. 

Lady  Macbeth  says  ''the  living  and  the  dead  are  but  as 
pictures. ' '  Macbeth,  full  of  imagination,  replies :  "  It  is  not 
merely  the  killing  of  man,  but  the  flood  of  visions  that 
would  be  open  to  him  forever."  He  is  a  noble  soldier — 
this  is  an  ignoble  deed.  She  does  not  understand  this,  and 
like  all  unimaginative  people,  cannot,  of  course,  realize  it : 

O  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?     When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 


To  kill  one  man,  more  or  less,  seems  of  no  consequence  at 
all,  compared  to  her  ambition  for  her  husband's  power. 
But  when  she  sees  the  bleeding  king,  dead  upon  the  bed, 
that  reminds  her  of  her  father;  her  eyes  show  her  what 
her  imagination  had  failed  to  realize.  As  she  comes  back 
through  the  curtains,  with  the  dagger  dripping  with  the 
king 's  blood,  she  is  a  broken  woman ;  from  that  time  forth 
utterly  changed,  trying  vainly  to  stem  the  floodtide  she  has 
brought  upon  herself.  She  knows  she  can  never  again 
arrest  that  seething  whirlpool  of  Macbeth 's  imagination, 
cannot  lay  the  ghost  of  the  dead  king. 

It  is  wonderful  that  after  he  has  ruined  all,  in  the  scene 
where  he  sees  Banquo's  ghost  (purely  with  his  mind's 
eye),  and  all  the  guests  have  left  and  she  knows  that  their 
power  is  ruined,  she  never  says  one  word  of  reproach  to 
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him.  She  is  tender,  and  womanly,  and  loving  (a  marvelous 
insight  to  this  tragically  ambitious  woman),  when  she  says: 
"You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep."      Her  own 

words  show  the  tumult  of  her  soul: 

Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content, 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

And  then  follow  Macbeth 's  terrible  words : 

I  have  lived  long  enough.     My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow,  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep. 

To  me,  the  play  is  like  an  overwhelming  Greek  tragedy ; 
for  you  see  the  power  of  woman  over  man — how  she  can, 
by  her  wiles,  pull  down  this  great  edifice,  this  brilliant 
career.  IMaebeth  is  spoken  of,  in  the  first  scene  of  all,  in 
connection  with  the  king  whom  he  afterwards  murders : 

The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success:  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 

Which  should  be  thine  or  his 

And  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom  s  great  derence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Then  at  the  end.  through  this  woman's  intrigue,  Macbeth 
says  of  himself : 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors; 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 

Cannot  once  start  me. 

Always  with  Shakespeare  woman  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne — either  for  good  or  evil.     That  he  evidently  con- 
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sidered  her  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  life,  is  shown  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way  in  his  plays. 

Cleopatra,  when  she  is  cowardly  enough  to  run  away  in 
the  battle,  and  Antony  is  weak  enough  to  follow  her — in 
that  moment,  struck  his  deathblow.  Had  she  stood  by  him, 
they  might  have  won  the  battle,  and  instead  of  the  memory 
of  a  great  lover,  we  might  have  had  also  that  of  a  great 
general  and  ruler — again  the  woman.  That  she  loved  him 
devotedly,  one  imagines  to  be  true;  but  even  that  did  not 
prevent  her  trying  to  steal  her  jewels  from  young  Octavius 
Caesar,  and  trying  to  get  him  in  her  toils,  when  he  came  to 
visit  her  in  the  monument.  She  had  a  mean  and  petty 
soul.  But  in  the  last  act  of  all,  in  the  marvelous  speech 
before  her  death,  Shakespeare  redeems  her :  his  genius  is  so 
supreme,  that,  in  that  one  speech,  he  makes  us  forgive  her 
all  her  sins : 


Cleopatra — 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown:  I  have 

Immortal  longings  in  me:    Now  no  more 

The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip: 

Yare,  yare,  good  Iras:  quick.     Methinks  I  hear 

Antony  call:    I  see  him  rouse  himself 

To  praise  my  noble  act:    I  hear  him  mock 

The  luck  of  Caesar 

Husband,  I  come: 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title! 
I  am  fire  and  air:  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.     So,  have  you  done? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian:    Iras,  long  farewell. 

(Kisses  them.    Iras  falls  and  dies.) 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips?     Dost  fall? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts  and  is  desired.     Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Charmian — 

Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain:  that  I  may  say 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep! 
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Cleopatra — 

This  proves  me  base: 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 

He'll  make  demand  of  her;  and  spend  that  kiss 

Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 

"With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 

Of  life  at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool. 

Be  angry  and  despatch.     O,  couldst  thou  speak, 

That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 

Unpolicied! 

Charmian — 

O  eastern  star! 

Cleopatra — 

Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 

That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 

Charmian — 

O  break!     O  break! 

Cleopatra — 

As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle — 
O  Antony! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too — 
What — Should  I  stay (Dies). 

Charmian — 

Tn  this  vile  world?     So,  fare  thee  well. 

Now  boast  thee.  Death,  in  thy  possession  lies 

A  lass  unparallel'd.     Downy  windows,  close: 

And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 

Of  eyes  again  so  royal!     Your  crown's  awry: 

I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

She  is  fascinating,  subtle,  oriental — and  has  the  marvelous 
gift  of  charm  for  the  whole  world — like  an  iridescent  snake ! 

The  great  Volunmia,  in  Coriolanus,  is  a  wonderful 
characterization  of  the  mother — supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Shakespeare's  own  mother — a  triumphant, 
passionate,  ambitious  queen. 

Turning  to  the  lighter  plays,  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of 
Portia  stand  out  so  clearly — a  perfectly  modern-spirited 
woman,  loving,  and  fine,  and  honest.  She  steers  the  bark 
of  all  her  men,  and  brings  them  safely  to  harbor.  But  she 
is  unobtrusive,  and  stands  behind  her  husband's  shoulder 
— not  in  front  of  him. 
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I  saw  a  wonderful  picture  once  in  France,  of  a  woman 
with  chains  upon  her  arms,  walking  along  in  front  of  a 
man  who  held  those  chains.  She  was  looking  back  over 
her  shoulder  at  him  and  smiling,  and  in  his  eyes,  as  he  held 
the  chains,  were  love  and  tenderness;  and  the  name  of  the 
picture  was  ' '  The  Slave. ' '  It  was  an  enigma,  for  one  never 
loiew  whether  the  chained  woman  was  the  slave — or  the 
man  who  held  the  chains. 

Shakespeare  drew  women — because  he  loved  them — as 
Michael  Angelo  made  statues  beyond  life-size.  They  are 
ideals  of  womanhood.  But  in  nearly  every  woman,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  one  can  recognize  one  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines. 

The  little  queen  in  Richard  II  is  a  beautiful  character. 
The  parting  scene  in  the  street,  between  this  child  of  four- 
teen and  the  dethroned  king,  is  wonderfully  touching.  Of 
course,  no  more  than  that  of  Juliet,  could  the  part  be 
played  by  a  child  of  that  age.  But  it  would  be  beautiful 
to  see  it  done  by  the  very  youthful  type  and  not  by  the 
leading  woman  of  the  company.  She  is  so  fragrant  and 
young,  this  pathetic  little  bride: 

Queen — 

And  must  we  be  divided?     Must  we  part? 
King  Richard — 

Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from  heart. 
Queen — 

Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me! 
Northumberland — 

That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen — 

Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
King  Richard — 

So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 

Better  far  off  than,  near,  be  ne'er  the  near'. 

Go,  count  thou  thy  way  with  sighs:  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen — 

So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 
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King  Richard — 

Twice  for  one  step,  I'll  groan,  the  way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief; 
Since  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief: 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

Queen — 

Give  me  mine  own  again:    'Twere  no  good  part 
To  take  on  me,  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

King  BicJiard — 

We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay: 
Once  more,  adieu:  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  political  intrigues  she  remains  always 
the  little  girl,  playing  with  her  companions  in  the  king's 
garden. 

But,  to  my  mind,  Cordelia  is  almost  the  most  beautiful 
character  Shakespeare  ever  drew,  and  she,  one  supposes, 
came  from  his  inner  soul,  from  his  love  for  his  daughter 
Judith — her  tenderness  expressed  in  words,  and  the  triumph 
of  her  overwhelming  love  for  him  is  most  wonderful.  The 
scene  between  her  and  Lear  in  the  bedroom  is  heart-rending 
in  its  passionate  humanity.  She  is  so  beautiful — and  she 
says  so  little.  She  is  so  inarticulate  for  the  world,  and  so 
full  of  true  humanity  and  understanding.  She  is  my 
favorite  character  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps 
because  I  am  not  at  all  the  type  that  could  ever  play  her. 
One  always  wants  the  star  one  can  never  reach. 

Rosalind  is  like  a  great-hearted  schoolgirl  to  me,  full 
of  fun  and  gaiety  and  high  spirits — not  a  very  deep  char- 
acter, but  enchanting  and  alluring  beyond  words.  How 
Shakespeare  loved  the  revel  and  the  fun  of  having  girls 
dress  up  as  boys!  And,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  rather  liked 
big  women.  Rosalind  says  "Because  that  I  am  more  than 
common  tall. "    Portia  evidently  must  have  been  tall  enough 
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to  have  been  taken  for  the  young  Doctor  of  Padua,  and 
Viola  for  a  sailor  and  a  page.  Mary  Fitton,  the  lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  is  said  to  have  been  tall. 

Shakespeare  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  three 
inspirations  in  his  life:  His  daughter  Judith,  whom  he 
loved  devotedly,  is  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  have 
been  the  model  for  his  more  tender  heroines — Ophelia, 
Desdemona,  Miranda,  and,  of,  course,  the  lovely  and  loving 
Cordelia;  his  wife,  Anne,  who  scolded  him,  and  I  suppose 
loved  him,  too,  stood  for  the  shrews,  Katherine,  Beatrice, 
Constance,  Doll  Tearsheet ;  and  the  Dark  Lady,  the  mystical 
wonderful  Dark  Lady — the  Lady  of  the  Sonnets — was  his 
ideal  for  Rosalind,  Viola,  Imogen,  and,  afterwards,  in  the 
bitterness  of  years,  for  Cleopatra. 

This  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
a  very  high-spirited,  beautiful,  dark  girl,  lady-in-waiting 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  Mistress  Mary  Fitton.  Shake- 
speare loved  her  very  truly.  As  she  was  a  lady  of  the  court, 
he  was  considered  beneath  her  in  social  standing,  so  she 
used  to  meet  him  masked,  at  the  little  Globe  Theatre,  where 
he  was  acting  and  producing  his  plays,  or  in  the  park, 
disguised  as  a  boy — hence  his  favorite  heroine,  the  girl  in 
boy's  clothing.  She  is  supposed  to  have  broken  his  heart, 
and  deserted  him  for  Lord  Pembroke.  And  then  he  wrote 
the  bitter  plays :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Macbeth.  How  wonderful  to  think 
that  this  girl  with  her  charm  and  magnetism,  but  with 
nothing  else,  should  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  English-speaking  language,  and  through  him 
should  have  become  immortal ! 

It  has  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  poets. 
Dante's  Beatrice  would  have  gone  down  forgotten  to  the 
dust  of  years,  but  that  he  saw  her  once  walking  with  her 
women  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  He  is  supposed  never  to 
have  spoken  to  her.  But  she  is  immortal!  Goethe  made 
the  little  figure  of  Marguerite,  the  little  German  peasant 
girl  in  his  story  of  Faust,  an  everlasting  figure.     Such  is 
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the  power  of  genius  that  can  glorify  these  most  earthly  and 
humble  mortals. 

I  suppose  Shakespeare  created  the  first  suifragist. 
Portia  was  surely  a  suffragist.  She  had  great  views,  at 
least,  about  women's  rights.  And  surely  he  founded  a  new 
religion,  for  all  over  this  country  one  is  taught  to  believe 
in  the  powder  of  mind ;  and  Shakespeare  has  said  ' '  There  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 
Think  of  the  comfort  of  this  philosophy:  "Come  what, 
come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest 
day." 

I  have  known  Shakespeare  intimately  since  I  was  eight 
years  old,  as  I  played  my  first  part  of  Puck  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  when  I  was  a  little  girl  of  that 
age.  Even  before  that,  I  appeared  on  the  stage,  as  I  took 
the  part  of  Pea's  Blossom  in  the  same  play  when  I  was  five. 
We  hadn't  much  money  in  those  days,  so  he  was  my  educa- 
tion and  my  schooling.  No  one  had  ever  told  me  he  was 
academic  and  difficult  to  understand;  and  so  I  found  him, 
going  to  him  with  an  open  and  free  mind,  perfectly  easy 
and  simple  and  human. 

We  are  apt  to  be  persuaded  by  the  brilliant  gentlemen 
who  expound  him  for  us  from  the  study,  and  who  appreciate 
him,  no  doubt,  very  deeply,  that  he  is  involved  and  very 
full  of  intricate  and  complicated  meanings.  But  let  them 
remember,  he  is  first  of  the  theatre,  and  secondly,  of  the 
study — that  he  belongs  to  the  actor,  that  he  wrote  his  plays 
for  actors,  to  be  acted  in  a  theatre,  and  that,  best  of  all,  he 
was  an  actor,  too. 

All  through  my  life,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  I  have 
never  found  a  situation  that  Shakespeare  had  not  fully 
understood  and  comprehended  beforehand — concisely  and 
completely.  And  with  my  growth  and  my  wider  knowledge 
of  life,  my  humbler  and  deeper  appreciation  of  his  genius 
has  grown.  It  is  exactly  as  if  the  Immortal  Hand  drew 
back  the  great  veil,  and  showed  him  the  whole  world  and 
all  humanity  in  one  broad  sweeping  glance. 
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He  died  a  comparatively  young  man,  but  in  his  lifetime 
flooded  the  world  with  light  and  knowledge.  He  is  the 
profound  philosopher,  certainly  the  greatest  constructive 
dramatist.  Take,  for  instance,  Macbeth  and  Othello,  in  con- 
struction absolutely  perfect,  and  surpassed  not  even  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Greek  drama  is  so  much  more  abstract  and 
aloof.  He  was  the  greatest  poet,  the  greatest  wit,  and  the 
greatest  prose-writer,  in  the  English  language. 

But  the  secret  of  his  immortal  appeal  to  the  ragged 
little  urchin  in  the  streets  and  to  the  king  upon  his  throne, 
is  his  extraordinary  humanity,  his  optimism,  his  belief,  and 
above  all,  his  hope.  He  knows  humanity;  he  believes  in 
humanity.  Most  philosophers  who  know  human  life,  despise 
it.  Shakespeare  teaches  his  followers  the  way  to  live,  gives 
them  hope  and  inspiration,  and  equips  them  for  the  fight. 
He  is  like  radium  or  the  sunlight.  He  is  constructive,  not 
destructive.    He  is  the  supreme  optimist. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  have  ever  heard 
said,  was  that  in  the  mind  of  a  human  being,  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world  have  first  been  born.  It  arouses 
imagination  when  one  thinks  that  some  very  mortal  man  or 
woman  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Sphinx  in  its  entirety. 
Of  course  afterwards  thousands  of  human  beings  went  to 
the  building  of  it,  but  somebody  first  thought  the  Sphinx 
before  it  ever  could  have  been  constructed,  and  it  has  lived 
through  all  these  years,  long  after  that  poor  mortal  is  for- 
gotten. And  Shakespeare  saw  three  hundred  years  ago, 
everything  that  could  happen  in  modern  life,  everything 
that  had  happened  in  the  past. 

In  the  little  village  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  of  all  is  paid  him.  One  may  talk  of  the 
''entente  cordiale"  or  the  AVorld  Peace  Conference;  but  in 
Stratford-on-Avon,  on  Shakespeare's  birthday,  this  poet 
brings  together  all  the  nations  under  his  banner.  Down 
the  center  of  the  street  that  leads  to  the  river,  flagposts  are 
arranged.  All  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  countries 
meet  in  the  little  public  square,  and  each  stands  by  a  post 
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on  which  his  nation 's  flag  hangs  half-mast.  There  was  your 
ambassador  one  year  when  I  was  there,  Whitelaw  Eeid,  and 
there  were  ambassadors  from  Germany  and  France  and 
many  other  countries — these  grave  and  important  men  in 
all  the  splendor  of  their  very  best  clothes — really  very 
official,  with  the  funny,  old-fashioned  street  as  a  back- 
ground. Imagine  all  the  nations  of  the  world  sending  their 
embassies  to  do  honor  to  a  humble  poet !  As  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  each  draws  a  string,  and  flags  are  mast-high. 
Then  all  together,  these  different  great  ones  of  the  world, 
and  the  village  people,  and  the  guests  in  the  town,  go 
toward  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare — the  little  house 
where  he  was  born.  They  form  into  a  procession  headed 
by  the  local  band,  which  generally  plays  out  of  tune  (but 
even  that  is  charming,  as  they  have  not  allowed  it  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  money),  and  each  person  is  allowed  to 
take  a  handful  of  flowers.  They  walk  to  the  church,  and 
the  service  on  Shakespeare 's  birthday  is  spoken,  and  a  little 
sermon  is  preached,  and  afterwards  the  whole  congregation 
files  past  the  grave.  As  I  said,  no  one  is  allowed  more  than 
a  handful  of  flowers,  so  that  the  poorest  villager  and  the 
richest  in  the  land  are  on  equal  footing  at  the  grave.  As 
they  pass  by,  they  fling  their  flowers,  and  when  all  have 
passed,  and  the  world  has  gone  by,  Shakespeare's  monu- 
ment is  a  white  column  of  blossoms. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  about  the  grave,  and  a  psychological 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed,  wherever  ground  is  conse- 
crated by  great  thoughts  and  love,  where  men  have 
struggled  and  fought  for  ideals,  as  in  the  cathedrals  and 
the  tombs  of  the  great  dead,  there  is  a  reverence  and  a 
mystical  power  that  is  impossible  to  define.  And  that  little 
grave  is  truly  a  shrine. 

It  is  the  greatest  inspiration  to  play  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  when  everybody  is  there  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
not  of  criticism.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  that  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  has  not  yet  played  there,  but  we  hope  he  will  do  so 
either  this  year  or  the  next,  as  he  is  the  only  great  eon- 
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temporary  actor  that  has  not  yet  appeared.  Everybody 
gives  his  services — all  the  actors — and  the  money  that  is 
made  goes  to  keep  up  the  memorial,  as  the  theatre  is  open 
only  for  the  festival  and  is  closed  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  audience  knows  the  text  down  to  the  last  word,  and 
the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  that  would  be 
disastrous  would  be  to  misquote  a  phrase !  The  theatre  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  silver  Avon  that  Shakespeare 
loved.  You  dress  for  your  part,  and  between  acts  float  about 
on  the  Avon  in  a  boat,  listening  to  the  nightingales  and 
the  rippling  water,  looking  down  the  river  toward  Warwick 
— the  same  river  that  Shakespeare  knew,  and  loved,  and 
dreamed  by  as  a  boy.  Then  when  your  cue  is  called,  you 
go  in  before  a  loving  and  kindly  audience,  and  speak  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  words  that  have  ever  been  uttered. 
And  out  there  under  the  moon,  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  all  that  is  left  of  the  dear  poet  is  sleeping.  That  is 
Romance !  The  nightingales  seem  to  sing  louder  there  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world — we  think  they  go  to  the 
festival,  too!  The  whole  world  is  under  his  banner — the 
nightingales,  the  ambassadors,  the  villagers,  the  birds  and 
the  beasts,  and  the  elements — his  broad  banner  of  humanity. 
That  is  Shakespeare,  and  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare. 

All  that  I  have  said,  I  fear,  is  very  sentimental.  But 
to  you  lucky  girls  and  boys  who  have  so  much  that  is 
valuable  and  serious  given  to  you  free  in  this  magnificent 
university,  a  little  diversion — like  a  surreptitious  chocolate 
cream — is  perhaps  permissible !  Please  forgive  me,  if  it  isn  't. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


While  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  December,  on  his  way  back 
to  the  University  after  a  half  year  spent  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  President  Wheeler  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  the  George  Williams 
Hooper  School  of  Medical  Eesearch  and  for  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  $600,000  teaching  hospital  for  the  Medical 
Department.  The  plan  is  that  the  eastern  members  of  the  advisory- 
board  for  the  Hooper  Foundation,  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director  of  the  Eockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Eesearch,  and  Dr.  William  Henry  Welch,  Baxley  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  shall 
come  to  San  Francisco  in  February.  Plans  will  then  be  completed 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  research  in  the  medical  sciences 
to  endow  whicn  Mrs.  Sophronia  T.  Hooper  has  given  redwood  lands 
in  Humboldt  County,  California,  valued  at  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  teaching  hospital, 
given  by  a  group  of  generous  donors. 

Eegent  William  H.  Crocker  reported  to  the  Eegents  at  their 
November  meeting  that  the  $600,000  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  hospital  had  now  been  fully  subscribed.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  was  appointed,  including  Eegent  Crocker  as  chairman, 
Eegents  Taussig  and  Moffitt,  Eegent  Britton,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  Eegent  Earl,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  with  full  power  to  act  in  the 
matter  of  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital. 

Plans  for  the  hospital  have  been  prepared  by  Lewis  P.  Hobart, 
ex- '98.  Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  of  Baltimore,  is  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  advise  as. 
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to  all  the  details  of  the  hospital  and  its  equipment.  Construction 
will  begin  early  in  the  year.  The  hospital  building  will  adjoin  the 
present  Medical  Department  buildings  at  the  "Affiliated  College" 
site  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  overlooking  Golden  Gate 
Park.  The  donors  whose  munificence  has  provided  the  moneys  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  University  Hospital  are  as  follows: 

Members   of   the   Crocker   family,    in    memory    of    George 

Crocker    $150,000 

(The  individual  donors  of  this  $150,000  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Alexander,  $50,000;  William  H. 
Crocker,  $50,000;  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  $25,000; 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman,  $25,000). 

John  M.  Keith,  in  memory  of  his  wife  150,000 

A  friend  of  the  Children's  Department  125,000 

George  Whittell,  Jr 25,000 

Gordon  Blanding  25,000 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Sharon  25,000 

A.  B.  Spreckels  10,000 

Mrs.  Elise  A.  Drexler  10,000 

Mrs.  James  Moffitt  10,000 

Selah    Chamberlain    10,000 

C.  Frederick  Kohl  10,000 

W.   B.   Bourn   10,000 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Jordan  5,000 

James  Irvine   5,000 

James   K.   Moffitt   5,000 

A  Friend  of  the  University  5,000 

P.   E.   Bowles   5,000 

Herbert  and  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  5,000 

John  Martin  2,500 

Adolfo   Stahl    2,500 

George   H.   Eoos,  Leon   L.   Eoos,   and   Eobert   A.   Roos,   in 

memory  of  their  father,  Adolphe  Eoos  2,500 

Antoine  Borel  and  Company  2,500 

D.  Ghirardelli  Company  2,000 

D.  Ghirardelli  1,500 

Edward  Coleman  1,250 

Morris  Meyerfeld,  Jr 1,000 

Samuel  Bissinger  1,000 

James  J.  Mack  1,000 

Wallace  M.  Alexander  1,000 

A.   Schilling   1,000 

Stephen  T.  Mather  1,000 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Dow  1,000 

Mrs.  Hattie  Simon  1,000 

Wm.  Fries  500 

M.  J.  Fontana 500 

Sigmund    Schwabacher    500 

Sanford   Sachs   500 

I.    Strassburger   500 

Eosenberg  Brothers  Company  500 

$615,750 
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Academic   Freedom    Sustained 

During  a  meeting  of  a  class  in  Political  Science  one  of  the 
students  asked  Professor  David  P.  Barrows  a  question  as  to  the 
existing  status  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  The  answer  made  by  Dr. 
Barrows,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  American  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  world, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  news  article  written  by  a  member  of 
the  class,  who  was  also  a  reporter  for  a  San  Francisco  paper. 
This  newspaper  article,  together  with  newspaper  accounts  of  sub- 
sequent discussions  by  Professor  Barrows  of  problems  of  Mexican 
affairs  in  the  course  of  public  addresses  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Berkeley,  etc.,  led  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  by 
the  San  Francisco  Democratic  Club,  presented  to  the  Eegents  on 
November  11  and  by  the  Eegents  ordered  placed  on  file,  which 
were  as  follows: 

"WHEREAS,  There  appears  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  the  16th  of  October,  1913,  an  article  containing  extracts  and 
quotations  from  an  address  made  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Acting 
President  of  the  University  of  California  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  before  his  class,  on  the  topic,  'Inter- 
national Relations,'  in  which  he  criticized  the  policy  of  President 
Wilson  now  being  pursued  in  the  Mexican  situation,  denouncing  the 
policy  as   useless   and  undiplomatic  and   saying: 

"  'President  Wilson's  present  policy  can  never  solve  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico.  It  gets  us  nowhere  and  its  continuance  simply 
antagonizes  the  Mexican  people.  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  Presi- 
dent 's  chair  this  morning  a  man  who  is  prepared  and  willing  to 
mobilize  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  Mexican 
border,  send  warships  to  the  Mexican  waters,  make  known  our 
demands  in  plain  language  and  take  whatever  immediate  action 
is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  acceded  to.  Intervention  in 
Mexico  might  be  called  war.  Call  it  what  you  like.  We  have  a 
right  to  intervene  because  our  interests  are  now  in  jeopardy. 

"  'A  brigade  of  American  troops,  properly  supported  by  rapid- 
fire  guns,  could  march  through  the  whole  Mexican  army  into 
Mexico  City.  Not  that  the  Mexicans  are  not  brave,  but  they  are 
entirely  unorganized,  not  under  capable  leaders,  and  are  poorly 
equipped.  They  could  thus  offer  no  effective  resistance  to  a  regular 
army. ' 

"AND  WHEREAS,  The  delivery  of  such  an  address  at  the 
time  and  under  the  conditions  at  present  existing  in  the  relation- 
ship between  this  country  and  Mexico  stamps  Dr.  Barrows  as 
lacking  in  judgment  and  devoid  of  patriotic  instincts. 

"AND  WHEREAS,  The  delivery  of  such  an  address  by  an  in- 
structor to   a   class   of  American   students  is   calculated   to   lower 
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their  moral  standard,  lessen  their  respect  for  constituted  authority 
and  destroy  their  patriotism,  and  when  given  as  part  of  a  course 
of  instruction  by  accredited  authority  is  improper  and  destructive 
of  high  ideals. 

"AND  WHEREAS,  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California,  Section  9,  Article  IX,  'The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  constitute  a  public  trust.  ...  It  shall  be  entirely 
independent  of  all  political  or  sectarian  influences,  and  kept  free 
therefrom  in  the  appointment  of  its  regents,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs.     .     .     . '     Therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Club  condemns  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows, 
Acting  President  of  the  University  of  California,  as  being  incom- 
petent and  unsafe  to  instruct  students  in  the  University. 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Club  declares  that  Dr.  Barrows,  in 
delivering  such  address,  made  use  of  his  high  office  for  political 
purposes  in  an  effort  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  students  in  political 
affairs  and  control  their  future  political  action,  and  has  by  his 
attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  openly  insulted 
many  thousands  of  the  taxpayers  of  California,  whose  taxes  are 
apportioned  to   the  support  of  the  University. 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Club  demands  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  take 
action  to  correct  the  evil  already  done  by  Dr.  Barrows  and  prevent 
in  the  future  the  delivery  of  ill-advised  lectures,  especially  when 
such  declarations  would  tend  to  embarrass  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  effort  to  solve  a  great  international  problem 
without  bloodshed  and  tremendous  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

"RESOLVED,  That  C.  W.  Eastin,  O.  C.  Wilson  and  D.  L 
Mahoney  be  appointea  a  committee  and  are  hereby  instructed  to 
transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  President  Wilson  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to  the  Democratic  County  Commit- 
tees, and  publishers  of  Democratic  newspapers  throughout  this 
State,  and  to  the  press  of  San  Francisco. ' ' 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  resolutions  by  Governor  Iliram  W. 
Johnson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Governor  Johnson 
made  the  following  reply  to  the  San  Francisco  Democratic  Club: 

"Messrs.  C.  W.  Eastin,  O.  C.   Wilson,  and  D.  I.  Mahoney,   Com- 
mittee, 

"San  Francisco  Democratic  Club,  San  Francisco. 
"Gentlemen: 

' '  I  have  only  just  this  day  received  your  communication  of 
October  16,  containing  the  preamble  and  resolutions  relating  to 
the  utterances  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Acting  President  of  the 
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University  of  California,  concerning  the  present  Mexican  situa- 
tion. I  observe  that  you  state  that  the  address  of  Dr.  Barrows 
stamps  him  as  lacking  in  judgment  and  devoid  of  patriotic  in- 
stincts and  is  calculated  to  lower  the  moral  standard  of  students, 
lessen  their  respect  for  constituted  authority,  destroy  their 
patriotism,  and  is  destructive  of  higher  ideals,  and  because  of 
these  recitals  you  condemn  the  address  and  you  state  that  Dr. 
Barrows  in  delivering  it  made  use  of  his  office  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  you  demand  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Eegents  to  correct  the  evil. 

"First,  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Barrows  is  such  that  I  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  that  the  particular  address  to  which  you 
refer  was  not  delivered  for  political  purposes  at  all.  This  portion, 
therefore,   of  your  communication   may  be  eliminated. 

"I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you  that  the  expression  by  any 
person  connected  with  the  State  University  of  his  views  upon  any 
current  topic  can  possibly  have  the  effect  you  suggest.  I  insist 
upon  the  right  of  every  man  connected  with  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  speak  freely  his  views  upon  every  subject,  whether  these 
views  accord  with  yours  or  mine,  or  with  the  views  that  may  be 
most  commonly  held  by  our  people.  I  insist  upon  the  like  right  of 
every  man  connected  with  the  University  of  California  publicly 
to  express  himself  as  he  sees  fit  upon  any  current  topic.  I  do 
not  think  the  time  has  come  when  any  man  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  should  be  im- 
mune from  what  any  other  may  consider  just  criticism.  This  is 
entirely  apart  from  whether  I  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Barrows 
or  not.  That  the  views  of  Dr.  Barrows  may  be  at  variance  with 
your  views  or  with  my  views  is  of  no  consequence.  Because  he  is 
connected  with  the  University  of  California,  he  does  not  in  my 
opinion  forfeit  his  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  express  his 
views,  and  I  believe  that  an  attempted  suppression  of  the  right 
freely  to  speak  by  any  Professor  in  the  University  would  do  more 
harm  incalculably  than  the  expression  of  views  that  we  might 
think  erroneous.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  men  who  con- 
stitute the  faculty  of  our  University  are  unable  to  express  them- 
selves upon  public  questions  freely,  the  time  will  have  arrived 
when  the  greatest  usefulness  of  our  College  will  be  at  an  end. 

"Your  demand,  I  observe,  is  made  on  me  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  upon  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  in  any  degree  curtail  or 
attempt  to  suppress  the  views  that  any  man  connected  with  the 
University  may  see  fit  to  utter  upon  any  subject  that  may  be  of 
importance  to   our  people,  or  any  part  of  our  people. ' ' 
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President's  Eeport 

The  "President's  Keport"  for  1912-13,  a  volume  of  390  pages, 
has  been  rendered  by  Dean  David  P.  Barrows,  in  the  absence  in 
Europe  from  June  to  December,  1913,  of  President  Wheeler  (on 
the  first  leave  he  had  taken  for  rest  during  his  fourteen  years  of 
service  in  the  University).  A  feature  of  the  report  is  the  dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  Barrows  of  certain  fallacies  current  in  common  talk 
in  which  city  life  is  contrasted  unfavorably  with  country  life. 
He  urges  the  development  of  the  social  and  community  aspects 
of  rural  life,  in  such  forms  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  fostering. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  University  has 
now  7500  students,  of  whom  over  5000  are  taking  full  courses  at 
Berkeley.  There  are  1992  new  students  this  year,  and  1477  in  the 
freshman  class  alone.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  income  of  the 
University  available  for  general  educational  purposes  is  growing 
at  a  rate  which  is  extremely  slow  as  compared  with  the  extremely 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  that  educational 
endowment  and  more  classrooms  and  laboratories  are  equal  needs. 
In  the  financial  statistics  it  is  shown  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  were  $3,105,249,  of  which  one-third  came 
from  the  State,  and  that  of  the  total  receipts  $1,105,659  was  avail- 
able at  Berkeley  for  general  educational,  scientific,  and  adminis- 
trative purposes,  while  the  rest  consisted  of  additions  to  endow- 
ment, moneys  for  building  operations,  moneys  restricted  to  use 
for  agricultural  investigations  and  extension  work  in  agriculture, 
etc.  Among  other  features  of  the  President's  Eeport  are  the 
Comptroller's  detailed  report  on  the  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  University,  together  with  a  balance  sheet  showing  the  state 
of  its  endowments  and  its  other  assets  and  liabilities,  statistics 
showing  that  the  Infirmary  cared  for  a  daily  average  of  91.7  dis- 
pensary cases  and  a  daily  average  of  9.5  bed  cases,  an  account 
by  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  of  important  astronomical  work  done 
by  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  Secretary's  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  educational  statistics  compiled  by  Ee- 
corder  James  Sutton,  a  bibliography  of  publications  by  members 
of  the  faculty  during  the  year,  thirty  printed  pages  of  lists  of 
gifts  to  the  University  during  1912-13,  and  detailed  reports  of 
various  officers  and  various  departments  of  the  University. 

Visiting  Sather  Professors 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Sather,   donor  of  the  Jane  K. 
Sather   Campanile,   the  Sather  Gate,   the  Sather  Professorship   of 
Ancient  History,  the  various  Sather  library  funds,   etc.,  the  Uni- 
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versity  possesses  an  endowment,  amounting  to  more  than  $120,000, 
for  the  Jane  K.  Sather  Professorship  in  Classical  Literature.  It 
is  planned  not  to  make  a  permanent  appointment  to  this  chair,  but 
each  year  to  invite  some  distinguished  scholar  from  Europe  or 
America  to  spend  a  half-year  or  a  year  at  Berkeley,  teaching  in 
the  University. 

The  first  Sather  Professor  in  Classical  Literature  will  be  John 
L.  Myres,  Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  will  be  at  Berkeley  for  the  half  year  be- 
ginning with  January,  1914. 

Professor  Myres  is  distinguished  as  a  classical  archaeologist 
and  as  a  historian.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  at  work  helping 
to  reveal  to  the  world  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  represented  in  Crete  and  in  Cyprus.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1892.  In  1893  went  to  Crete  on  the  Craven  Expedition, 
and  in  1894  to  Cyprus,  where  he  reorganized  the  government 
museum  and  laid  on  a  sure  foundation  knowledge  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Cyprus  to  ancient  civilization.  From  1895  to  1907  he  was 
classical  tutor  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  lecturer  in  classical 
archaeology  at  Oxford  from  1903;  Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool  from  1907  to  1910;  and  Wykeham 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford  since  1910.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  Cyprus  Museum,  a  "History  of  Rome," 
a  volume  on  the  "Dawn  of  History,"  and  numerous  contributions 
to  classical  and  archaeological  reviews.  Most  advance  in  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  history  can  be  made  nowadays,  he  believes,  through 
the  excavation  of  ancient  sites  of  civilization  rather  than  through 
new  investigation  in  what  remains  of  ancient  literature.  He 
comes  directly  from  Cyprus,  where  he  is  engaged  in  archaeological 
explorations  for  the  government. 

Alumni  Honor  Mrs.  Hearst 

A  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  Eegent 
of  the  University  of  California  and  its  staunch  and  faithful  friend, 
was  held  by  the  Alumni  Association  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  December  11.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Judge  A.  E.  Graupner,  '97,  Dr.  Matthew  C.  Lynch,  '06, 
Douglas  Brookman,  '10,  and  Jonn  L.  Simpson,  '13.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Alumni  came  to  express  their  affection  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hearst's  varied  services  to  the  University  and  to  the 
community. 

Alumni  Football  Dinner 

Fifty  classes  combined  for  the  annual  football  dinner  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  San  Francisco  on  Friday,  November  7,  the  night  before 
the  "Big  Game."     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  alumni. 
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JuNiPERO  Serra  Commemoration 

The  University  was  represented  by  C.  E.  Chapman,  Traveling 
Fellow  in  Pacific  Coast  History  (a  fellowship  maintained  by  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West)  at  the  ceremonies  held  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  people  of  Majorca  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
Missions  of  California.  Mr.  Chapman  was  one  of  the  speakers 
of  the  occasion  and  was  received  with  distinguished  hospitality 
and  courtesy  by  the  people  of  Majorca. 

Monday,  November  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Father 
Serra,  was  observed  by  the  University  as  a  holiday  in  accordance 
with  the  proclamation  by  Governor  Johnson,  declaring  this  a  legal 
holiday  throughout  the  State. 

Some  Faculty  Matters 

The  facultj'  has  decided  that,  beginning  with  May,  191.5,  Junior 
Certificates,  representing  successful  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course,  shall  be  conferred  only 
on  candidates  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  read  intelli- 
gently a  piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Latin,  or  Spanish,  and  to  render  it  into  good  English.  This  re- 
quirement is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  credit 
in  courses  but  only  by  passing  an  examination  set  by  a  University 
committee.     This  requirement  is  to  be  known  as  Subject  B. 

The  University  Extension  Division  and  the  College  of  Com- 
merce have  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  Thursday 
evenings  from  January  15  to  April  23  on  "Advertising  and  Sales- 
manship." The  lecturers  are  from  the  membership  of  the  Adver- 
tising Association  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  National  Sales- 
managers'   Association. 

An  important  recent  publication  of  the  University  Press  is  a 
volume  of  600  pages  entitled  "Business  Cycles,"  the  work  of 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  until  recently  Professor  of  Finance  in  the 
University.  The  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  information  per- 
taining to  the  phenomena  of  business  cycles,  discussion  of  the 
factors  involved,  and  a  vast  mass  of  tables  and  of  illuminating 
charts  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  increase  of  the  gold  sup- 
ply, the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  interest  rates,  rise  in  wages  as 
compared  with  rise  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  cost  of  food  and  of 
other  commodities,  banking  and  stock  market  matters,  etc. 

An  improved  method  of  typhoid  vaccination  has  been  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  Edith  J.  Claypole.  They  use  a  sensitized  culture 
of  killed  typhoid  bacteria.     Under  this  method  the  three  innocu- 
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lations  required  can  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  days  instead  of 
intervals  of  ten  days.  The  reaction  is  free  from  disagreeable 
symptoms  that  have  sometimes  attended  methods  heretofore  in 
use,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  immunization  is  believed  to  be 
increased. 

Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay  and  Dr.  John  N.  Force  have  developed 
a  test  for  immunity  against  typhoid.  By  their  very  simple  method 
it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  immunity  against  the  disease, 
whether  conferred  by  vaccination  or  by  an  attack  of  typhoid,  still 
prevails;  that  is,  whether  revaccination  is  needed.  By  this  method 
it  is  possible,  also,  to  distinguish  as  between  immunity  against 
typhoid  and  immunity  against  two  different  types  of  paratyphoid. 

During  the  year  1913  students  to  the  number  of  1027  were 
vaccinated  against  typhoid  by  the  Infirmary,  and  16S4  were  vac- 
cinated against  smallpox.  Opportunity  for  anti-typhoid  vaccina- 
tion was  extended  not  only  to  the  students  but  to  all  members  of 
the  faculty  and  officers  of  the  University. 

The  Appellate  Court  has  confirmed  the  judgment  rendered  by 
Judge  Waste  asserting  the  right  of  the  Regents  to  require  vac- 
cination  for  admission   to  the   University. 

Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  American  History,  has  just 
published,  through  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  a 
"Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Principal  Archives  of  Mexico,"  a  volume  of  553  pages  in  which 
he  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  historians  the  whereabouts  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  wealth  of  unknown  manuscripts  he  has  found 
through  a  dozen  years  of  exploration  in  the  Mexican  archives. 

A  new  permanent  hall,  to  be  known  as  "Southwestern  Indian 
Hall, ' '  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  at  the 
Affiliated  College  buildings  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
The  collections,  which  were  assembled  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  represent  the  life  of  the  ancient  Cliff  Dwellers 
of  the  Southwest,  the  town-dwelling  arts,  crafts,  rites,  and  in- 
dustries of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  life  of  war  and  the  chase 
led  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  such  as  the  wild 
Apaches,  Navajo,  Pimas,  Papagos,  and  Walapais. 

Ministers  '  Week  at  the  University  Farm 

All  the  clergymen  of  California  were  invited  to  come  to  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  in  Yolo  County,  during  the  first  week 
in  December,  to  participate  in  "Ministers'  Week."  The  result 
was  a  gathering  of  501  ministers,  including  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, and  representing  nearly  fifteen  denominations.  This  is  be- 
lieved   to    be    the    largest    interdenominational    gathering    of    men 
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actively  in  charge  of  church  work  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University,  including  Dean  David  P.  Barrows  and  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  and  by  many  others,  including  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Judge 
Peter  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento;  Frederick  Miller,  Meat  Inspector 
of  San  Francisco;  and  Robert  N.  Lynch,  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board.  The  purpose  of  "Ministers'  Week"  was  to  aid 
the  clergy  of  the  rural  communities  in  their  public  service  among 
agricultural  people,  and  to  help  them  to  grasp  the  problems  that 
lie  in  the  borderland  between  agriculture  and  social  service;  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  pastor  of  a  church  may  help  solve  the 
rural  school  problem,  the  social  problem,  the  recreation  problem, 
and  the  organization  of  rural  activities.  The  program  covered 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  judging  of  beef  cattle  and  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows  to  the  developing  of  irrigation  projects, 
including  sociological  problems  such  as  the  country  life  movement, 
eugenics,  and  wider  uses  for  the  schools. 

November  15  a  largely-attended  "field  day"  for  the  fruit- 
growers of  Southern  California  was  held  at  the  Riverside  Citrus 
Experiment  Station.  Experts  spoke  on  different  horticultural  in- 
vestigations in  progress  there  and  there  were  valuable  conferences 
and   discussions. 


New  Professorship  of  Pomology 

Arnold  Valentine  Stubenrauch  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Pomology  and  will  begin  his  duties  with  the  University  year 
1914-15.  Professor  Stubenrauch  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1899,  took  an  M.S.  at  Cornell  in  1901,  did  his  first 
work  in  agricultural  education  as  Secretary  to  Professor  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  then  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California,  was  Instructor  in  Horticulture  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1901-02,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1902-05,  and  in  1906  began  investigations 
in  California  in  fruit  transportation  and  storage,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  until  1910. 
In  that  year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  government.  Since  1910  he  has  been  Pomologist  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Field  Investigations  in  Pomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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iNEw   Department   of   Animal   Nutrition 

F.  W.  Woll  has  been  called  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  head  the  new  Department  of  Animal  Nutrition.  Professor  Woll 
since  1895  has  been  in  charge  of  the  state  feed  and  fertilizer 
inspection  service  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  graduated 
from  the  Eoyal  Frederick's  University  at  Christiania,  Norway,  in 
1883.  He  has  done  valuable  experimental  work  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  silage,  sugar-beet  culture,  etc.  His  sys- 
tematization  of  tne  rules  for  the  testing  of  dairy  cows  is  in  use 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  is  author  of  a  standard  book  on 
the  subject.  His  work  has  been  of  much  value  in  developing  the 
use  of  accurate  records  of  dairy-cow  production,  and  the  conseqaent 
elimination  of  "the  cow  who  does  not  earn  her  board." 


Drainage  Investigations 

Co-operative  experiments  in  regard  to  drainage  problems  for 
agricultural  lands  in  California  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Experiment  Station  in  co-operation  with  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  an  agreement  ratified  by  the  Regents  on 
October  14,  1913.  A  government  drainage  engineer,  Walter  W. 
Weir,  is  in  charge  of  the  first  field  work,  his  whole  time  being  given 
to  the  investigations.  This  first  experiment  is  the  draining  of  160 
acres  in  the  Kearney  Vineyard  near  Fresno  by  ditches  and  pump- 
ing. The  particular  problems  to  be  attacked  are  methods  of  re- 
claiming water-logged,  alkaline,  swamp,  and  overflowed  lands,  in- 
cluding tidal  marshes,  to  determine  what  principles  should  govern 
the  design  and  construction  of  drainage  works,  and  wherein  present 
practice  may  be  improved.  Data  will  be  collected  relative  to  the 
proper  arrangement,  depth,  size,  and  spacing  of  drains,  with 
examinations  of  both  surface  and  sub-surface  conditions  of  soil, 
soil  water,  and  alkali  that  may  affect  the  drainage  problem  and 
the  planning  and  construction  of  experimental  drainage  systems. 
This  co-operative  work  will  include,  also,  conference  with  the  land 
and  agricultural  interests  affected,  the  giving  of  addresses,  and 
the  publication  of  material  so  that  the  public  may  be  educated 
as  to  the  benefits  of  drainage  and  encouraged  to  organize  for  co- 
operative drainage  work.  Professor  C.  F.  Shaw,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  University's  soil  survey  of  California,  now  in  progress,  will 
be  the  University  representative  particularly  concerned  with  this 
drainage  work. 
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Cattle-Feeding  Experiments 

Extensive  experiments  to  determine  the  most  profitable  way 
to  feed  cattle  in  California  for  market  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  in  co-operation  with  two  of  the 
largest  live-stock  companies  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  the  Bloom- 
field  ranch  of  Miller  and  Lux,  at  Gilroy,  four  carloads  of  steers 
are  being  fed  with  sugar-beet  pulp  as  the  base  ration,  with  different 
amounts  and  with  different  combinations  of  alfalfa,  barley,  and 
rye-grass  hay.  At  the  Western  Meat  Company's  feeding  station 
at  Lovelock,  Nevada,  where  thousands  of  head  of  beef  cattle  are 
fattened  annually,  grain  is  being  fed  in  connection  with  alfalfa. 
To  six  lots  of  steers,  averaging  225  head  each,  corn,  barley,  cotton- 
seed meal,  dry  beet-pulp,  and  Sperry  feed  are  being  fed  in  com- 
parison with  a  feeding  of  alfalfa  only.  It  is  seldom  that  an  insti- 
tution has  participated  in  experimental  cattle-feeding  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale. 

Agricultuee  Clubs 

The  students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  aiding  in  the 
organization  of  agriculture  clubs  in  various  California  high  schools. 
The  plan  is  that  these  local  high  school  agriculture  clubs  shall 
hold  frequent  meetings,  open  to  the  whole  community,  where  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  other  agricultural  experts,  including  members 
o±  the  University  faculty,  will  discuss  particular  farm  problems; 
that  these  clubs  shall  make  trips  to  neighboring  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  ranches;  that  agricultural  contests  shall  be  held  appro- 
priate to  the  community,  for  instance,  for  prizes  for  the  persons 
who  raise  the  most  Lima  beans  on  a  given  area  of  land,  or  produce 
the  best  apples,  etc.  These  clubs  will  all  co-operate  with  the 
Agriculture  Club   at  the  University. 

Popular  Education  in  Agriculture 

By  the  end  of  November  1085  students  had  enrolled  for  the 
correspondence  courses  inaugurated  this  year  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  alfalfa,  poultry  husbandry,  walnut  culture,  citrus 
fruits,  grape  growing,  and  onion  raising.  More  than  twenty  other 
agriculture  courses  are  to  be  given  by  correspondence. 

Two  new  methods  of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture  which 
are  being  developed  by  the  University  are  School  District  Agri- 
cultural Conferences  and  Movable  Schools.  In  the  Imperial  Valley, 
for  instance,  the  residents  of  every  school  district  are  being  gath- 
ered together  in  their  respective  school  houses  for  agricultural 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  University.  At  these 
meetings  the  farmers  are  shown  how  to  immunize   swine   against 
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hog  cholera,  how  to  test  cows  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
tuberculosis,  or  whether  or  not  the  individual  animal's  milk  pro- 
duction is  sufficient  to  be  profitable.  The  first  of  the  movable 
schools  is  to  be  held  at  Modesto,  where  a  large  number  of  farmers 
have  enrolled  for  five  consecutive  days  of  teaching  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University. 

Some  Agricultural  Matters 

The  seventeen  animals  from  the  University  Farm  exhibited  at 
the  recent  Portland  Exposition  won  twenty-four  premiums,  includ- 
ing five  championships,  seven  first  premiums,  ten  second  premiums, 
and  two  third  premiums.  Sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen  animals 
received  premiums. 

The  "Fern  Eidge"  herd  of  choice  Guernsey  cattle,  maintained 
by  J.  H.  Mackenzie  of  San  Francisco  on  his  ranch  at  Yuba  City, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  University.  This  herd  was  brought 
together  from  some  of  the  best  Guernsey  herds  in  America. 

Professor  Hubert  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean  of  the  University 
Farm  School,  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  a  great  yearly  event  held  in  Chicago  as  a  national  under- 
taking. 

A  conference  of  the  California  Swinebreeders'  Association  was 
held  at  the  University  Farm  on  November  7  to  discuss  means  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  swine  raised  in  California.  It  is  estimated 
that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  are  being  saved 
to  the  people  of  California  by  the  work  which  the  University  of 
Calirornia  is  now  doing  in  producing  and  distributing  a  serum  to 
immunize  swine  against  hog  cholera. 

The  California  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  petitioned  the 
Eegents  to  undertake  the  experimental  growing  of  medicinal 
plants.  The  Association  pleads  that  this  could  be  made  an  industry 
of  great  value  to  California  that  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  as  yet  for  the  encouragement  of  such  an  industry,  and  that  the 
University  is  an  agency  especially  well  fitted  to  carry  on  experi- 
mental work  with  medicinal  plants. 

The  Students  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Gardening  are 
lending  aid  to  various  communities  throughout  California  in  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  beautification  of  public  school  grounds,  park 
sites,  etc. 

Some  Undergraduate  Matters 
There   has  been   much   student   discussion   throughout   the   year 
on   the   question   of   the   present    organization    of   student    govern- 
ment.    A  project   under   discussion   has  been   the   increase   in   size 
of  the  Executive   Committee   of  the  Associated   Students,   or   the 
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creation  of  some  auxiliary  body,  including  alumni  and  under- 
graduate members,  to  handle  matters  involving  intercollegiate 
relations,  relations  to  visiting  athletic  teams,  etc. 

Another  subject  under  discussion  has  been  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Graduate  Manager  of  the  Associated  Students,  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the  student  body,  should 
be  elected  by  the  entire  student  body  or  should  be  apj)ointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  weight  of  best-informed  student 
opinion  has  seemed  to  favor  a  change  from  an  elective  to  an 
appointive  system. 

The  Senior  class  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
providing  that  a  majority  shall  be  necessary  for  election  to  an 
oflEice,  and  that  if  a  candidate  fails  to  secure  a  majority,  another 
election  must  be  held  to  determine  between  the  two  highest 
candidates. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  Intercollegiate  Debate  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford,  held  in  San  Francisco  on  November  22,  was 
won  by  Stanford.  Stanford  supported  the  exclusion  from  the 
United  States  of  all  unskilled  labor  of  the  Slavic,  Hellenic,  and 
Italic  races  of  southern  and  southeastern  Europe. 

The  winners  of  the  Bonnheim  Prizes  for  students  of  the  Upper 
Division  for  an  essay  on  an  ethical  theme — this  year,  the  question 
of  the  architect's  duty  to  his  art  and  to  society — were  as  follows 
Margaret  Alltucker,  '14;  W.  G.  Marvin,  '14;  E.  P.  Kayser,  '15, 
and  A.  M.  Herrick,  '15. 

Margaret  Alltucker,  '14,  won  on  December  3  the  $100  Bonn- 
heim Prize  in  the  Upper  Division  Bonnheim  Discussion. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  University  Parliament  was  held 
December  6.  The  subject  of  American  intervention  in  Mexico 
was  discussed  pro  and  con  by  Milton  Marks,  '14;  Thomas  H.  Eeed, 
Associate  Professor  of  Government;  Miss  Deborah  Dyer,  '14;  T. 
G.  Chamberlain,  '15;  Elizabeth  Baker,  '14;  A.  W.  Drury,  '14,  and 
J.  E.  Douglas,  '14.  A  straw  vote  of  those  present  favored  by 
five  to  one  the  upholding  of  President  Wilson's  policy.  The  Par- 
liament, as  explained  to  the  gathering  by  Professor  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  evening,  is  not  a  debating  society, 
but  an  assembly  where  any  members  of  the  University  may  present 
their  views  upon  the  public  questions  under  discussion.  Several 
sessions  are  to  be  held  each  year. 

For  the  second  half  of  1913-14  the  Daily  Californian  will  be 
edited  by  Joseph  H.  Quire,  '14,  as  successor  to  Ealph  M.  Eaton, 
'14.  The  editor  of  the  Occident  for  the  current  year  is  Eoswell 
G.  Ham,  '14,  and  the  editor  of  Pelican  is  Norman  L.  McLaren, 
'14,      The   managing   editors   are,   for   the    Californian,    Harry  L. 
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Dunn,  '15;  the  Occident,  Sidney  Coe  Howard,  '15;  and  Pelican, 
Frederick  S.  Faust,    '15. 

On  "Junior  Day"  the  Junior  class  presented  as  its  Junior 
Farce  "Jeanette's  Way,"  by  Sidney  Coe  Howard,  '15,  and  Fred- 
erick Faust,  '15,  and  "Pledging  Pep,"  by  Miss  Thoda  Cockroft, 
'15,   as   the   Junior   Curtain-raiser. 

Helen  M.  Cornelius,  '14,  was  adjudged  winner  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  1914  Partheneia,  while  honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Alma  Ames,  '14,  and  Monica  Flannery,  '15.  This  will  be  the 
third  yearly  production  of  a  dramatic  masque  by  the  women 
students,  in  an  oak  grove  on  the  campus. 

The  English  Club  plans  hereafter  to  produce  one  indoor  play 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  fall  and  spring  plays  produced  in  the 
Greek  Theater.  This  third  play  is  to  be  written  by  a  student, 
and  its  choice  is  to  be  by  competition. 

The  1450  University  Cadets  spent  two  half-days  during  the 
term  in  practice  marches,  attacks,  and  battle  maneuvers,  of  a  char- 
acter more  extensive  than  is  feasible  in  the  hour  of  drill  twice 
a  week.  The  newly-organized  cavalry  troop  was  a  feature  of  the 
occasion. 

Oliver  M.  Washburn,  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division,  has  arranged 
with  the  Berkeley  Fire  Chief  to  inspect  any  fraternity-house  or 
student  club-house  whose  members  desire  it  in  order  to  recom- 
mend improvement  in  the  matter  of  fire  protection. 

An  interfraternity  conference  has  been  established,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  fraternities  and  house-clubs  on  the  campus. 

Stanford  won  the  annual  California-Stanford  Eugby  game, 
played  on  the  Stanford  Field  on  November  8,  by  a  score  of  13  to  8. 

C.  F.  Glennery,  '15,  catcher  on  the  baseball  team,  has  been 
appointed  custodian  of  the  Stanford  axe  for  1914,  to  succeed 
Joseph    Conklin. 

Charles  Stephenson,  a  Harvard  rowing  man,  has  been  engaged 
as  coach  and  trainer  for  the  1914  crew  season.  The  Amador  hav- 
ing sunk,  new  training  quarters  have  now  been  leased  on  the 
Estuary. 

H.  W.  Fleming,  '14,  is  to  be  football  captain  for  1914,  as 
successor  to  Sterling  B.  Peart. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  won,  on  December  3,  the  interfraternity  base- 
ball championship. 

The  Class  of  1914  made  a  profit  of  $1502.59  on  the  1914  an- 
nual, the  Blue  and  Gold.  The  class  voted  $300  each  to  the  editor 
and  to  the  manager,  and  of  the  $902.59  remaining,  a  portion  is 
to  be  devoted  to  a  memorial  to  the  class  somewhere  on  the  campus, 
in  some  such  form  as  a  fountain  or  marble  seat. 
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The  Students'  Co-operative  Society,  which  for  many  years  has 
conducted  a  department  store  in  North  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students,  has  conveyed  all  its  property  to  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  California,  and  hereafter  its  business 
will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  "Associated  Students' 
Store. ' ' 

Building  Needs  and  Plans 

With  the  students  at  Berkeley  growing  in  number  by  nearly 
one-sixth  per  annum,  the  building  accommodations  have  become 
more  and  more  grievously  inadequate.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Kegents  on  the  campus  on  October  14,  the  special  order  of  business 
was  the  consideration  of  the  most  pressing  building  problems.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  two  particularly  urgent  needs 
at  present  are  an  auditorium  of  moderate  size,  seating  say  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  people,  which  would  accommodate  the  half- 
dozen  and  more  classes  which  now  are  too  large  for  the  largest 
lecture  room  on  the  campus,  and  which  would  furnish  opportunity 
for  student  plays  and  concerts,  meetings,  and  public  lectures. 
During  the  present  half-year  some  of  the  larger  classes  have  been 
held  in  the  Harmon  Gymnasium,  which  has  caused  interference 
with  gymnasium  work,  and  expense  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per 
annum  for  moving  chairs.  Another  most  urgent  need  is  for  addi- 
tional classrooms.  At  no  other  large  American  university  are  the 
classrooms  used  for  so  many  hours  a  week.  The  lack  of  rooms  is 
becoming  impossible.  A  plan  which  greatly  commends  itself  to 
the  Kegents,  if  in  some  way  moneys  can  be  found  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  build  a  tier  of  rooms  along  the  east  side  of  the  unfinished 
portion  of  the  new  University  Library,  this  construction  to  be 
permanent  in  character,  and  the  space  so  secured  to  be  used  as 
classrooms.  Eighteen  classrooms,  each  approximately  thirty  feet 
square,  could  be  so  provided  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $125,000. 
Additional  laboratory  accommodations  for  chemistry  is  another 
of  many  pressing  needs. 

For  some  measure  of  temporary  relief,  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  temporary  frame  structure  near  the  Architecture  Building,  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  Department  of  Drawing,  thus  making 
available  for  classroom  use  the  quarters  in  East  Hall  vacated  by 
the  Department  of  Drawing,  and,  further,  to  build  an  addition 
to  Hearst  Hall,  with  locker-rooms  and  showers  on  the  ground  floor 
and  a  commodious  room  on  the  second  floor  available  for  gym- 
nasium classes  and  also  for  lectures  and  various  other  University 
purposes  ot  assemblage.  North  of  this  will  be  the  new  outdoor 
swimming-pool  for  the  women  students — forty  by  seventy-five  feet 
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in  size,  and  estimated  to  cost  $6700 — toward  which  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  offered  $2750,  while  Kegent  F.  W.  Dohrmann  has  contributed 
$250  toward  the  same  purpose. 

To  build  training  quarters  for  athletic  teams  and  for  all  other 
students  who  wish  to  engage  in  outdoor  athletics  is  the  desire  of 
the  Associated  Students.  The  Eegents  have,  therefore,  granted 
their  request  that  the  space  north  of  California  Field,  between  the 
Rudolph  Spreckels  Temporary  Physiological  Laboratory  and  the 
California  Museum  or  Vertebrate  Zoology,  be  reserved  as  a  site 
for  such  a  building,  to  be  erected  hereafter  at  the  expense  of  the 
Associated  Students,  subject  to  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  Com- 
mittee on   Grounds   and  Buildings   and  the  Supervising   Architect. 

The  building  containing  the  Hygiene  Museum  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  spot  west  of  the  College-avenue  entrance  to  the  campus 
and  the  Museum  reopened,  with  additional  exhibits  illustrating 
methods   of   public   health   protection. 

Planting  work  in  progress  during  the  current  year  has  far 
advanced  the  foresting  of  the  300  acres  of  hills  and  canons  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  University  campus.  It  was  approved  by 
the  Regents  on  December  9  that  planting  work  on  other  portions 
of  the  campus  proceed  on  the  basis  of  an  expenditure  of  $3000  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1914. 

The  Regents  have  appropriated  $2500  for  an  additional  exterior 
stairway  for  North  Hall  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  locker- 
rooms  in  the  building,  and  have  ordered  metal  ladders  to  be  placed 
on  the  Botany  Building  and  on  Budd  Hall,  formerly  known  as 
Agriculture  Hall,  as  fire-escapes. 

California  Field  is  to  be  turfed  in  preparation  for  next  year's 
lootball  season. 

Contracts  have  been  authorized  for  a  beef  barn  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $2700. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Associated  Women  Students  have  given  to  the  University 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  painted  by  Winifred  Rieber. 
On  Decemoer  5  the  women  students,  as  an  expression  of  their  love 
and  affection  for  Mrs.  Hearst,  held  unveiling  exercises  for  this 
portrait  in  Hearst  Hall. 

In  memory  of  Thomas  R.  Bacon,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Modern  English  History  in  the  University  of  California,  a  number 
of  former  students  and  other  friends  united  in  purchasing  Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  private  library  from  his  estate  and  presenting  it 
to    the    University.      The    gift    was   tendered   to    the    Regents    on 
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October  14,  1913,  in  the  following  letter  from  Duncan  McDuffie, 
'99:  "In  behalf  of  a  group  of  his  former  students  and  other 
friends.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  you,  as  a  gift  to  the 
University  of  California,  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas  Rutherford 
Bacon,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Modern  European  History  in 
the  University  of  California.  The  collection  consists  of  some- 
thing over  1200  bound  volumes  and  about  one-third  that  number 
of  pamphlets.  While  a  large  proportion  of  these  books  are  no  doubt 
already  represented  in  the  University  Library,  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  consists  of  standard  works  in  history  and  literature  for 
which  there  is  very  great  and  very  constant  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  students  and  for  the  possession  of  duplicates  of  which  there 
is,  therefore,  very  real  need.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  request 
that  the  books  be  separately  shelved  nor  that  the  library  be  re- 
quired to  retain  such  duplicates  as  it  cannot  use  to  advantage. 
Professor  Bacon's  rich  and  various  personality,  his  contagious 
enthusiasm  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  his  warm  kindliness 
of  friendship  endeared  him  to  passing  generations  of  students  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  life  of  the  University.  We  would 
ask  that  in  commemoration  of  his  life  and  his  loyal  service  to  the 
University,  these  volumes  be  received  by  the  University  and  indi- 
vidually inscribed  as  constituting  the  Thomas  Rutherford  Bacon 
Memorial  Library."  All  further  contributions  will  be  spent  to  buy 
books  dealing  with  the  French  Revolution — Professor  Bacon's 
favorite  field  of  study. 

Albert  Bonnheim  has  given  $160  for  the  1913  Bonnheim  Prizes. 

F.  W.  Bradley,  '86,  President  of  the  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold 
Mining  Company,  and  also  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Lead 
Mining  Company  of  Idaho,  has  offered  a  gift  of  $1000  per  annum 
for  at  least  ten  years  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Mining  Student  Loan  Fund,"  for  the  benefit  of  students 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  who  show  "promise  of  future  usefulness 
to  the  state,"  preference  to  be  given  in  general  to  upperclassmen, 
although  in  exceptional  cases  the  benefits  may  be  extended  to 
members  of  the  lower  classes.  Loans  are  to  be  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  Ordinarily  loans  are  not  to  exceed 
$200  in  any  one  year. 

The  University  is  contingently  a  legatee  under  the  will  of 
James  Denman,  long  a  leader  in  educational  work  in  San  Francisco. 
His  estate  has  paid  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Fran- 
cisco $3000,  the  net  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  medals  for  the  most  deserving  girls  graduating  from  the 
public  grammar  schools  of  San  Francisco.     If  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  shall  at  any  time  resolve  to  discontinue  or  shall  for  any 
calendar  year  cease  to  give  medals  as  so  provided  for,  the  fund 
is  to  revert  to  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California  and 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  James  Denman 
Scholarships  for  deserving  young  women,  preferably  for  young 
women  preparing  to  enter  upon  some  municipal  employment  in 
connection  with  recreation  for  young  people.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  signed  a  trust  agreement  declaring  that  it  is  its  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  James  Denman,  nor  the 
desire  of  his  heirs,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  deem  itself 
bound  to  continue  the  giving  of  these  medals  when  it  shall  feel 
that  other  systems  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  the  young  pupils 
have  made  the  giving  of  such  medals  inadvisable,  or  that  the  fund 
or  the  investment  thereof  might  be  more  advantageously  used  by 
the   Eegents   for  the  proposed  James   Denman   Scholarships. 

Eegent  F.  W.  Dohrman  has  contributed  $250  towards  the  new 
swimming-pool  for  the  women  students. 

George  L.  Foote,  the  composer,  of  Boston,  has  presented  $100  to 
be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Music  for  the  purchase  of  music. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Glascock  has  presented  to  the  University  some 
800  volumes  of  law-books  from  the  library  of  her  late  husband, 
John  Eaglan  Glascock,  '65,  at  one  time  member  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  Mayor  of  Oakland.  This  library  will  constitute 
a  memorial  to  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  the  alumni 
of  the  University;  a  man  whose  yearly  addresses  to  the  students 
at  the  "smoker  rally"  and  at  the  University  Meeting  preceding 
the  California-Stanford  game  were  a  precious  tradition,  keeping 
burning  brightly  the  clear  flame  of  pure  university  spirit;  a  man 
whose  life  and  labor,  public  and  private,  set  a  high  ideal  for  the 
relation  of  the  university  graduate  to  the  community. 

H.  B.  Hambly  of  the  Bancroft-Whitney  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  given  to  the  law  library  three  volumes  of  the  California 
Cumulative  Quarterly  Digest,  for  1910-11,  1912,  and  1913. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  increased  her  original  gift  of  $2500  toward  the 
new  outdoor  swimming  pool  for  women  students  by  $250,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  an  uncovered  pool  forty  by  seventy-five  feet  in- 
stead of  a  covered  pool  twenty-eight  by  sixty  feet  in  size. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  presented  to  the  University  Library  a  folio 
Hogarth,  published  in  London  in  1822  from  the  original  plates  as 
retouched  by  James  Heath,  E.  A.  The  folio  contains  Hogarth's 
portrait  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  of  plates. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  provided  for  the  expense  of  stiffening  the 
floors  of  Hearst  Hall.    While  the  building  was  reported  by  Charles 
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Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  as  perfectly  safe  from 
the  point  of  view  of  structural  strength,  he  recommended  this 
work  as  advantageous  for  lengthening  the  life  of  the  building. 

Mr.  William  Eandolph  Hearst  has  offered  to  defray  the  cost 
of  extensive  repairs  to  the  Greek  Theatre,  the  expense  thereof 
being  estimated  at  $3000.  Included  will  be  the  relaying  of  por- 
tions of  the  stage  floor,  the  repairing  of  cracked  portions  of  the 
diazoma,  the  weather-proofing  of  the  cracks  in  the  proscenium 
wall  and  at  the  north  stage  entrance,  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  gratings  over  the  drainage  troughs,  and  the  releveling,  repair- 
ino'  and  draining  of  portions  of  the  seats  in  the  two  south  sections. 
The  Home  Industry  League  of  California  has  offered  a  $25 
prize  for  the  best  essay  by  a  student  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  question:  "Why  Should  Home  Industries  be  En- 
couraged  and   Fostered   by   Californians?" 

The  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick  have  given  $100  for  the  purchase 
of  Irish  books  for  the  University  Library. 

The  Power  and  Mining  Machinery  Company  of  Cudahy,  Wis- 
consin, has  given  a  working-size  laboratory  model  of  the  McCully 
Gyratory  Ore  Crusher  for  the  Mining  Department. 

The  San  Joaquin  District  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  given  $124  as  the  San  Joaquin  Women's  Club's 
Loan  Fund.  From  this  fund  loans  are  to  be  made  to  assist  women 
students  of  the  University,  preference  to  be  given  to  those  who 
are  in  the  last  year  of  their  undergraduate  course. 

The  San  Jose  High  School  has  given  $125  to  support  the  San 
Jose  High  School  Scholarship  for  1913-14. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Scripps  has  presented  $4000  for  the  building  of 
a  Director's  House  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Ke- 
seareh. 

The  Frank  K.  Shepard  Company  of  New  York  has  given  to 
the  Law  Library  the  Supplemental  Edition  of  Shepard 's  Pacific 
Reporter  Citations. 

Max  Thelen,  '04,  member  of  the  California  Eailroad  Commis- 
sion, has  presented  to  the  law  library  three  volumes  of  Shepard 's 
Citations,  viz..  United  States  Citations,  Federal  Citations,  and 
Pacific   Citations. 

(The  University  Hospital  building  fund  donations  are  listed 
above — see  page  108.) 

Recovery  Made  in  the  Turner  Case 

The  twenty-year  litigation  of  the  Turner  case  has  at  last  been 
settled  by  the  recovery  by  the  Regents  of  $60,000. 

On  the  death  of  W.  C.  Turner,  intestate,  on  March  12,  1894,  he 
was  indebted  to  the   Regents,  for  a   mortgage  loan   and   accrued 
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interest,  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $51,000.  Litigation  has 
been  in  progress  ever  since  over  the  claim  of  the  Regents.  The 
case  has  finally  been  settled  by  the  giving,  by  the  present  owners 
of  the  property  involved,  of  a  mortgage  for  $83,507,  the  Regents 
agreeing  to  acquire  the  only  existing  claim  against  the  estate. 
This  mortgage  is  amply  secured. 

In  1901  the  Legislature,  since  at  the  time  it  seemed  probable 
that  no  recovery  would  be  made  by  the  University  of  its  Turner 
claim,  appropriated  $50,000  to  make  good  the  prospective  impair- 
ment of  the  Land  Grant  Endowment  of  the  University.  It  was 
specifically  prescribed  by  the  Legislature,  however,  that  in  the 
event  recovery  was  made,  the  $50,000  so  appropriated  should  re- 
main with  the  University  and  be  applied  to  the  University  Fund. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Fritz  Wilhelm  Woll  (formerly 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin), from  November  1,  1913. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Walter  Mulford  (Professor  of  Forestry 
in  Cornell  University),  from  August  1,  1914. 

Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  from  January  1  to 
June  30,  1914,  John  L.  Myres,  Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford. 

In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Geology  during  the  absence  of 
Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  William  Sidney  Tangier  Smith,  from  October 
1  to  November  8,  1913. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Patrick  Beveridge  Kennedy, 
from  January  1,  1914. 

Lecturer  in  Insurance  and  Mathematics,  G.  F.  Michelbacher, 
from  August  1,  1913. 

Biologist  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research, 
Calvin  O.  Esterly,  beginning  July  1,  1913. 

Biologist  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research, 
F.  B.  Summer,  from  November  1,  1913. 

Instructors:  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  English  (in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  in  English),  from  October  1,  1913;  Alfred 
Smith,  Soil  Technology,  from  October  1,  1913. 

Assistants:  Valente  Francis  Dolcini,  Animal  Husbandry,  from 
October  1,  1913;  Dr.  Henry  Ehrenberg,  Chemistry,  from  January  1, 
1914;  Thomas  Buck  Hine,  Chemistry,  from  January  1,  1914;  N.  L. 
Taliaferro,  Geology,  from  October  1,  1913;  Miss  Flora  H.  Heinz, 
German,  from  October  1,  1913;  Dr.  G.  F.  Paddock,  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  from  July  1,  1913. 
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Teaching  Fellows:  David  N.  Kingery,  Astronomy,  from  October 
1,  1913;  AUard  A.  Calkins,  Public  Speaking,  from  July  1,  1913. 

Traveling  Fellow  in  Pacific  Coast  History,  W.  L.  Schurz  (this 
fellowship  is  maintained  by  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West). 

Secretary  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Miss  Clarice  Davis,  from 
December  1  to  31,  1913. 

Librarian  and  Clerk  to  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  Miss 
Irene  Sturgis,  from  December  1  to  December  31,  1913. 

PROMOTIONS 
Stuart  Daggett,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Railway  Economics, 
from  January  1,  1914. 

RESIGNATIONS 

(The  following  resignations  are  from  December  31,  1913-  unless 
otherwise  specified.) 

Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Hunkin, 
from  October  14,  1913. 

Instructors:  E.  H.  Hageniann,  Dairying  (at  the  University 
Farm);   Dr.  Max  Morse,  Physiology   (declination  of  appointment). 

Assistant  in  Economics  and  Lecturer  in  University  Extension, 
Francis  H.  Bird,  from  October  1,  1913.  Mr.  Bird  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  expert  investigator  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations.  For  the  past  year  he  has  carried 
on  valuable  work  as  F.  M.  Smith  Fellow  in  Problems  of  City 
Growth,  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the  way  of 
proper  playground,  park,  and  recreation  facilities,  and  in  regard 
to  transportation  problems  in   cities. 

Assistants:  Roy  R.  Morse,  Geology,  from  October  13,  1913; 
Alfred  R.  Whitman,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Teaching  Fellow:  Oscar  Lanzendorf,  Astronomy,  from  September 
30,  1913. 

Butter  Maker  at  the  University  Farm,  H.  L.  Hurst. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  from 
September  20  to  November  8,  1913,  to  render  geological  services  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

Clare  M.  Torrey,  Secretary  to  the  President,  from  October  1  to 
November  1,  1913. 

Miss  Ruth  Standen,  Secretary  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  De- 
cember 1  to  31,  1913. 

Miss  Rosamond  Parma,  Librarian  and  Clerk  to  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence,  from  November  1  to  December  31,  1913. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  UNIVEESITY 

October  7— Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  ' '  Chile  and 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago." 

October  13. — Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall,  Litt.D.,  Hon.D.C.L.,  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  "Idealism  and  Its  Critics." 

October  14 — H.  A.  Campbell,  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
spection of  San  Francisco,  "Glimpses  and  Criticisms  of  Public 
Works"   (before  the  Civil  Enginering  Association). 

October  15 — R.  B.  Scott,  of  the  Dow  Pump  Company,  "The 
Diesel  Engine"  (before  the  Associated  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineers). 

October  15 — Canon  Rashdall,  "Idealism  and  Its  Critics." 

October  15 — Karl  F.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Protozoology,  "Animal  Diseases  Transmissible  to  Man"  (be- 
fore the  Sigma  Xi  Society). 

October  21 — Lester  L.  Morse,  "Seed  Production";  and  Stanley 
V,  Walton,  '04,  "The  Use  of  Electricity  on  the  Farm"  (before  the 
Agriculture  Club;   illustrated). 

October  27 — Jose  E.  Quiroga,  of  Mendosa,  Argentina,  "The 
Argentine  Republic"  (before  the  Cosmopolitan  Club). 

October  28 — Miss  Constance  Collier,  of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree's  and  Mr.  William  Faversham's  companies,  "Shakespeare's 
Women"  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Com- 
mittee). 

October  28 — Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago    (for  men  students). 

October  28 — H.  Foster  Bain,  Editor  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,  "Present  Day  Problems  on  the  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits  and 
Their  Relation  to  the  Engineer"  (before  the  Mining  Association). 

iNovember  3 — Herbert  W.  Gleason,  of  Boston,  "Camping  and 
Tramping  with  the  Sierra  Club"  (a  Sierra  Club  lecture;  illus- 
trated). 

November  5 — W.  E.  Sage,  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
"Exterior  Illumination"  (before  the  Associated  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineers). 

November  5 — Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, "Structural  Problems  of  the  Sather  Campanile"  (before  the 
Sigma  Xi  Society). 

November  5 — Dr.  J.  Perrin  Smith,  Professor  of  Palaeontology 
in  Stanford  University,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Cephalopods"  (be- 
fore the  Pacific  Conchologieal  Club). 

November  13 — B.  N.  Langdon-Davies,  Visiting  Lecturer  of  the 
Garton  Foundation  of  London,  "Economic  Aspects  of  War  and 
Peace. ' ' 
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November  17  to  December  4 — A  series  of  lectures  on  Spanish 
law  and  its  practice  in  the  American  possessions,  given  in  Boalt 
Hall  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  Lobingier,  LL.M.,  Ph.D.,  at  one 
time  Commissioner  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  and  now 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  at  Manila. 

November  18 — William  G.  Strimmel,  Superintendent  of  the 
Stanford  Ranch  at  Vina,  California  (before  the  Agricultural  Club). 

November  19 — Harris  J.  Ryan,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering in  Stanford  University,  "High  Voltage  Phenomena"  (be- 
fore the  Associated  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers). 

LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.) 

October  5 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Museum,  "Egypt  in  the  Stone  Age." 

October  12— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Who  Were  the  Egyptians?" 
October  19— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Books  Four  Thousand  Years  Ago." 
October  26— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Monuments  of  Egypt." 
November  2 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "Osiris,  the  Resurrected." 
November  9 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "An  Egyptian  Funeral." 
November  16 — T.  T.  Waterman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, "The  Mystery  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers." 

November  23 — E.  W,  Gifford,  "Indian  Apartment  Houses." 
November  30— Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  "The  Pueblo  Snake 
Dance  and  Its  Meaning. ' ' 

December  7 — Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  "Apache  and  Navajo." 
December  14 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "Where  Women  Own  the  Homes." 
December  21 — Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  "Civilization  of  the 
Southwest. ' ' 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  LECTURES 

October  6 — Franz  Bopp,  German  Consul-General  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  ' '  German  Immigration. ' ' 

October  13 — Right  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
San  Francisco,  ' '  Latin  Immigration. ' ' 

October  28 — Carleton  H.  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial Economy,  ' '  Immigration  and  Labor. ' ' 

November  4 — Rev.  Dr.  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  San  Francisco,  "Immigration  and  the  Social  Evil." 

November  17 — Dr.  Ira  B.  Cross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
in  Stanford  University,  "Immigration  and  Political  Radicalism." 

November  25 — Dean  David  P.  Barrows  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  "Immigration  and  Legislation." 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  UNION  LECTURES 

October  10 — George  M.  Stratton,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
"Psychology  and  Religion." 

October  17 — Canon  Rashdall,  "The  Philosophy  of  Religious 
Experience"  (the  Annual  Address  before  the  Philosophical  Union). 

October  24 — Dr.  Warner  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy on  the  Mills  Foundation,  "Experimental  Methods  and  Prob- 
lems in  Psychology. ' ' 

October  31 — George  P.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
on  the  Mills  Foundation,  "The  Background  of  Present  Day  Think- 
ing— the  Religious  Tradition." 

iNovember  7 — Professor  George  P.  Adams,  "The  Background  of 
Present  Day  Thinking — the  Scientific  Tradition. ' ' 

November  14 — A.  U.  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
on  the  Mills  Foundation,  "The  Problem  of  Philosophy." 

November  21 — Professor  Pope,  "The  Methods  of  Philosophy." 

December  5 — Professor  Warner  Fite,  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, "The  Pragmatic  Method  and  Science." 

December  12 — Professor  Warner  Fite,  "The  Pragmatic  Doe- 
trine  of  Truth." 

LECTURES  ON  PUBLIC  HYGIENE  AND  PREVENTIVE 

MEDICINE 

(At  the  University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco) 

October  4 — Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  "Legal  Mechanism  (State)  for  the  Control  of  Dis- 
ease. ' ' 

October  11 — Professor  Albert  Schneider,  "The  Quality  and 
Purity  of  Drugs  in  their  Bearing  upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine." 

October  18 — Dr.  T.  C.  McCleave,  President  of  the  Alameda 
County  Medical  Milk  Commission,  "Milk  Supply  in  Relation  to 
Public  Health. ' ' 

October  25— Dr.  T.  C.  MeCleave,  "Milk  Supply  in  Relation  to 
Public  Health. ' ' 

November  1 — Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Protozoology,  "The  Prevention  and  Control  of  Ani- 
mal Diseases  Transmissible  to  Man." 

November  8 — H.  S.  Griswold,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, "Sanitary  Engineering  and  Architecture." 

November  15 — Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  "Disinfection." 

November  22. — Professor  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  "Social  Eco- 
nomics in  Relation  to  Public  Health." 

December  6 — Mrs.  G.  Newell,  "Social  Service  in  Relation  to 
Public  Health. ' ' 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIQUOR 

PROBLEM 

October  6 — Franklin  H.  Hichborn,  "Liquor  Revenue  as  a 
Source  of  National  Income." 

October  13 — S.  H.  De  Kay,  ' '  The  Relation  of  Liquor  to  Business. ' ' 

October  20. — Walter  MacArthur,  United  States  Shipping  Com- 
missioner, "Relation  of  Liquor  to  the  Labor  Problem." 

October  27 — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  "Ethical  Phases  of  the  Liquor 
Problem. " 

November  3 — W.  B.  Herms,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology, 
"European  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Liquor  Problem." 

November  10 — C.  E.  Rugh,  Professor  of  Education,  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Liquor  to  Education." 

November  17 — Professor  Rufus  L.  Green,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, "Legislative  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Liquor  Problem." 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

October  10— Rev.  Albert  W,  Palmer,  '01,  Pastor  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  and  George  Mason,  Registrar  of 
Canterbury  College  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  and  Man- 
ager of  the  "All-Black"  football  team  from  New  Zealand. 

October  24 — Dr.  Werner  Hegemann,  the  Berlin  specialist  in 
city-planning,  and  Benjamin  P.  Kurtz,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

November  7 — Regent  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  '84;  Farnham  P. 
Griflaths,   '06,  and  John  A.  Stroud,   '12. 

November  21 — Ramalinga  Reddy,  Professor  of  History  in 
Mysore  University,  and  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Brooks,  Acting  Pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

December  5 — A  musical  program  given  under  the  direction  of 
Choragus  Paul  Steindorff  by  the  Treble  Clef  Society,  the  Univer- 
sity Orchestra,  the  University  Band,  and  the  Glee  Club. 

THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 
(In  the   Greek  Theatre,   Sunday  afternoons) 

October  5 — The  Peninsular  World's  Fair  Band  (Alois  Winkler, 
Director). 

October  12 — Signer  Ferdinando  Avedano,  tenor,  Mme.  Stella 
Best,  mezzo-soprano  contralto,  and  August  Serrantoni,  accompanist. 

October  19 — Ernest  Paul  Allen,  violinist,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Eosena  Leaves  Allen,  pianist,  and  the  Allen  Violin  Club. 

October  26 — Mrs.  Cecil  Mark,  soprano.  Miss  Jeanne  Eleanor 
Jenks,  violinist,  and  John  Manning,  accompanist. 
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November  2 — Mrs.  Frances  Thoroughman,  soprano,  Miss  Bonita 
Coflfman,  mezzo-soprano,  H.  D.  Cutrell,  baritone,  A.  E.  Steele,  bari- 
tone, Frank  Campbell,  tenor,  and  Mrs.  May  Brooke,  accompanist. 
(Announced  but  not  given  on  account  of  inclement  weather). 

November  9 — Mrs.  Frances  Thoroughman,  soprano.  Miss  Bonita 
Coflfman,  mezzo-contralto,  H.  D.  Cutrell,  baritone,  Frank  Campbell, 
tenor,  and  Mrs.  May  Brooke,  accompanist. 

November  16 — Piano  pupils  of  Mr.  Georg  Kriiger:  Mr.  Carl 
Seiflfarth  Gunderson,  and  Misses  Anna  Lieb,  Myrtle  Claire  Don- 
nelly, Audrey  Beer,  Aileen  Sorensen,  Eva  Salter,  Bonita  Kingsley, 
Gertrude  Center,  Florence  Krug,  Mabel  Filmer,  Mary  Fisher,  Flora 
Gabriel,  Eva  Garcia,  Julia  Obernesser,  Eva  Mehegan,  Marie  Kiese- 
ner,  Nellie  Smythe,  and  Helen  Auer. 

November  23 — Oakland  Damen-Chor,  Mrs.  Camilla  Buerger- 
meister,  director  and  soprano  soloist,  Mrs.  T.  Schulz,  accompanist, 
T.  Schulz,  violinist.  An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Albert 
Currlin,  President  of  the  German-American  League. 

November  30 — The  Wednesday  Morning  Choral  Society  of  Oak- 
land, Mrs.  Walter  H.  Henry,  President,  Paul  Steindorff,  director, 
and  Miss  ivj.arie  Sloss,  pianist. 

December  7 — Mme.  Gabrielle  Chapin,  lyrie  soprano,  and  Frederic 
Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

December  14 — H.  F.  Fairweather,  tenor  robusto,  and  Frederic 
Maurer,  Jr.,  accompanist. 

OTHER  MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

October  11 — English  Club  Play:  Ibsen's  "The  Vikings  at  Hel- 
geland, "  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 

October  14 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  concert:  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  the  Spanish  baritone,  and  Henri  Gilles,  pianist. 

October  16 — Reading  of  Israel  Zangwill's  "The  Melting  Pot," 
by  Leo  Cooper,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Club. 

October  29 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert:  Mme. 
Frances  Alda,  soprano,  Gutia  Casini,  the  Russian  violoncellist,  and 
±'rank  La  Forge,  the  composer  and  pianist. 

October  30 — Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera  "Patience,"  given 
by  the  Treble  Clef  Society. 

November  21 — The  University  Orchestral  Society,  directed  by 
Choragus  Paul  Steindorflf,  and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marian  Holmes  Nash, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  Herbert  Riley,  'cellist. 

November  28 — Junior  Farce,  "Jeannette's  Way,"  by  Sidney 
Coe  Howard,  '15,  and  Frederick  Faust,  '15,  and  the  Junior  Curtain- 
raiser,  "Pledging  Pep,"  by  Thoda  Cockroft,  '15  (at  Ye  Liberty 
Theatre,  Oakland). 
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CITY  PLANNING  LECTUEES 
A  series  of  Tuesday  evening  lectures  on  "City  Planning,"  to  be 
given  by  experts  in  various  special  fields,  has  been  planned  by  the 
League  of  the  Eepublic  and  the  School  of  Architecture  for  the 
period  from  January  to  May,  1914.  It  is  hoped  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  students  of  the  University,  as  citizens  and  as  future 
leaders  of  their  respective  communities,  in  the  great  movement  to 
make  cities  really  habitable,  and  socially  wholesome  and  desirable, 
by  planning  so  that  overcrowding  shall  be  prevented,  the  individual 
home  and  the  individual  home  garden  made  a  permanent  feature 
of  community  life,  ample  facilities  provided  for  transportation, 
manufacturing,  commerce,  etc.,  ample  playgrounds  and  intercom- 
municating park  systems  developed,  and  beauty  and  harmony  in 
community  development  insured.  It  is  to  emphasize  the  idea  of 
comfort,  health,  and  well-being  for  the  many  and  not  merely  an 
ideal  of  splendor  in  public  places,  that  the  course  is  planned.  In 
previous  semesters  the  League  of  the  Eepublic  has  had  valuable 
series  of  lectures  on  public  problems  of  the  day,  one  dealing  with 
immigration  questions,  another  series  with  the  fundamental  bases 
of  the  political  theories  of  the  leading  political  parties,  and  still 
another  series  with  the  activities  and  functions  of  different  branches 
of  the  state  government. 
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THE  LARGER  OUTLOOK* 


William  C.  Eedfield 


Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
of  the  Faculty,  Ladies  a7id  Gentlemen: — Many  times  and 
oft  since  I  received  the  kind  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today 
I  wondered  from  what  viewpoint  it  was  proper  to  do  so. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  fit  to  use  this  occasion  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  politics,  even  if  one  dealt  with  that  theme  in 
its  more  dignified  phases.  One  ought  not  to  presume  out 
of  a  business  life  to  speak  here  upon  any  academic  theme, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  knowledge  of  that 
kind,  and  it  would  be  "rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread"  for  me  to  attempt  aught  in  the  way  of  information 
or  illumination.  By  the  natural  process,  therefore,  of  strik- 
ing out  one  thing  after  another  it  seemed  perhaps  fit  that 
I  might  speak  to  you  briefly  out  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  of  business  life,  spent,  most  of  it,  in  active  industry, 
and  endeavor  in  some  small  way  to  tell  you  how  in  public 
affairs  a  business  man  has  by  training  and  by  habit  to  think. 

In  what,  therefore,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  say  briefly 
to  you  today  I  shall  speak  only  as  one  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  business  world;  who  is  much  more  accustomed 
to  doing  than  to  thinking,  and  yet  who  feels  that  the  busi- 
ness thought  of  America  today  does  need  something  of 
interpretation. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  enter  if  you  please,  into  some  great 
industrial  office  and  consider  the  man  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  work.     He  is  the  leader  of  thousands  of  men. 


*Address  delivered  at  the  Charter  Day  exercises,  March  23,  1914. 
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His  outreach  covers  the  whole  round  world.  The  infinitude 
of  details  that  pass  through  his  hands  and  over  which  he 
must  in  some  measure  exercise  control  is  marvelous.  Let 
us  look,  if  we  may.  into  that  man's  mind  and  see  certain 
fundamental  factors  in  its  processes.  We  shall  find  first  of 
all  that  he  is  supremely  regardful  of  facts.  He  has  to  be. 
He  has  learned  that  facts  are  hard,  stubborn  things  with 
which  it  is  most  injurious  for  him  to  collide.  Therefore  he 
regards  facts  and  therefore  he  adjusts  himself  constantly, 
daily,  to  new  facts.  His  life  is  not  one  of  mere  superficial 
consistency.  He  is  ready  tomorrow  to  act  upon  new  facts 
quite  unlike  those  upon  which  he  bases  his  deeds  today.  A 
supreme  regard  for  the  facts  and  an  earnest  seeking  for 
the  facts  is  the  fundamental  basis  in  the  thinking  of  the 
industrial  and  business  leader.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  also 
searches  far  and  wide  for  truth,  not  merely  outside  but 
inside,  for  what  I  regard  as  the  most  significant  element  in 
the  work  of  the  business  mind  today  is  its  habit  of  self- 
criticism.  The  men  who  lead  business  and  lead  it  best 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  coming  to  have  a  truly  profes.sional 
character  and  that  in  its  professional  workings  that  part  on 
which  they  put  much  value,  perhaps  greatest  value,  is  the 
habit  of  self-criticism. 

Come  with  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  to  you  out 
into  his  great  factory.  Nothing  there  is  good  because  he 
has  it.  No  method  is  wise  because  he  uses  it.  No  tradition 
is  sound  because  it  belongs  to  him.  Every  day ;  every  hour ; 
constantly  is  he  weighing  himself  in  the  balance  with  equal 
certainty  of  his  finding  himself  constantly  wanting.  For 
many  years  it  was  my  partner's  habit  to  send  me  out  in 
the  factory,  with  which  I  had  nothing  whatever  directly  to 
do,  simply  that  I  might  for  two  hours  or  so  every  day  find 
what  was  wrong  therein ;  and  never  did  I  fail  to  come  back, 
even  at  the  end  of  years,  with  something  that  ought  to  be 
bettered.  The  head  of  a  great  business  who  had  occupied 
his  post  for  thirty-seven  years  told  me  that  no  day  went 
by  that  he  did  not  find  something  that  was  wrong. 
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The  successful  leader  in  business  and  industrial  life 
today  is  he  who  is  the  keenest  of  self -critics ;  who,  if  he  is 
wise,  has  no  pride  of  personal  performance ;  who  is  search- 
ing always  to  see  the  points  in  which  he  is  weak.  In  that 
habit  of  thought  lies  deep  and  strong  the  foundation  of 
our  industrial  and  business  progress.  It  is  the  tradition 
in  more  than  one  American  factory  that  six  months  ago  is 
ancient  history. 

That  habit  of  thought  is  not  easily  cast  aside  when  one 
enters  into  public  life  by  accident.  One  cannot  become 
a  politician  or  even  a  pseudo-statesman  all  at  once  after 
having  been  for  thirty  years  or  more  among  the  pulleys, 
belts,  machinery,  and  activity  of  modern  industry.  So  it 
is  out  of  the  business  man's  habit  of  self-criticism  that  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  look  at  many  of  the  public  questions 
of  today.  Are  they  right?  Are  they  wrong?  How  should 
they  be  improved  ?  In  what  respect  do  they  need  modifica- 
tion? Nothing  should  be  sacred  or  can  be  sacred  to  this 
type  of  mind.  Traditions  avail  nothing  to  it.  What  should 
be  modified  for  the  better  ?  What  are  the  facts  ?  Not  what 
are  the  things  talked  about,  what  are  the  real  things? 
What  is  truly  going  on  in  America?  What  are  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  action  that  underlie  the  superficial  tossing 
of  the  sea  of  public  life?  One  cannot  but  look  at  these 
things  in  this  way  after  such  an  atmosphere. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  movements  of  today  is  the 
gro\^^ng  social  conscioiLsness.  The  cult  of  the  individual, 
while  by  no  means  abandoned,  has  for  a  peer,  if  not  a  su- 
perior, this  awakened  and  practical  sense  of  vital  social  re- 
lationship. The  movement  of  which  I  speak  is  not  "social- 
ism." It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  distinct 
social  philosophy.  It  is  not  led  as  a  unified  whole  by  any 
definite  group  of  leaders.  Rather  do  men  prominent  in 
many  walks  of  life  associate  themselves  with  it  as  with  a 
force  hardly  to  be  ignored,  than  as  one  which  they  take  in 
charge  and  control.  It  is  not  paternalism,  though  here  and 
there  it  may  seem  to  have  paternalistic  features.    The  city, 
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state,  and  nation  follow  in  this  matter,  rather  than  lead. 
"What  they  may  do  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  and  purpose 
formed  among  their  citizens  which  impels  them  to  action 
rather  than  the  outcome  of  fatherly  kindness  extended  to 
needy  and  thoughtless  children.  The  movement  is  not  al- 
truism. This  is  indeed  distinctly  disavowed.  It  has  fea- 
tures in  which  altruists  rejoice,  but  often  where  it  is  most 
highly  developed  it  claims  to  be  severely  practical  and,  in- 
deed, to  have  a  sound  economic  basis.  It  surely  is  not  pes- 
simism, for  it  is  the  development  of  a  social  hope  and  in  all 
its  forms  is  the  farthest  removed  from  doubt  and  fear.  It 
is  not  empty  optimism,  for  it  does  not  take  the  form  so  much 
of  a  belief  that  things  are  and  shall  be  well,  as  it  does  that 
of  the  doing  of  those  things  which  count  for  further  social 
and  spiritual  progress.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  few.  but 
the  outcome  in  large  degree  probably  of  the  almost  or  quite 
unconscious  thought  of  the  many.  It  has  not  been  imposed 
from  above,  but  has  worked  its  way  up  from  beneath. 

The  movement  is  as  interesting  in  its  variety  and  its  ap- 
parent spontaneity  as  in  its  great  extent  and  in  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  altering  domestic,  business  and  industrial  life. 
It  has  become  almost  a  habit  for  the  largest  retail  establish- 
ments to  provide  restaurants  and  rest  rooms,  often  hospitals, 
for  their  employees.  A  manufacturer  said  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  the  factory  matron  on  rainy  mornings  saw 
that  the  girls  replaced  their  wet  shoes,  stockings,  and  skirts 
with  dry  ones  supplied  by  the  company.  During  the  day 
the  wet  garments,  laid  aside  in  the  morning,  were  dried  and 
pressed,  and  the  girls  put  them  on  before  leaving  for  home 
in  the  evening.  If  it  happened  to  rain  heavily  when  the 
works  closed  at  night,  umbrellas  were  provided  by  the  com- 
pany, that  the  girLs  might  not  get  wet  going  home.  The 
matter  was  not  made  a  point  of  special  mention.  It  was 
merely  one  of  a  number  of  things  illustrating  modern  meth- 
ods of  management. 

One  of  the  large  associations  of  retailers  is  planning  a 
scheme  of  sharing  profits  among  the  force  of  salesmen  and 
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clerks.  A  great  warehousing  company  employs  a  welfare 
secretary,  whose  influence  extends  among  the  w^orkmen  on 
the  docks  and  into  their  homes.  A  factory  opens  the  way  to 
thrift  and  endeavor  by  engaging  that  its  piece-work  rates 
shall  not  be  cut  because  the  workmen  earn  largely.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  (which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  given  over 
to  the  money  power)  the  efficient  social  service  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  results  in 
raising  Avithin  a  fortnight,  recently,  four  millions  for  ex- 
tending their  work.  An  officer  of  a  steel  foundry,  writing 
me  of  the  social  service  carried  on  in  his  works,  dwells  with 
delight  on  the  quality  of  cake  made  in  their  club  kitchen. 
A  large  department  store  recently  showed  me  its  laundry 
and  bakery  with  pride.  On  the  office  table,  in  a  large  east- 
ern factory,  is  a  silver  loving-cup,  the  gift  of  1,500  working 
girls  to  their  employer  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
business. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  writes  of  a  new  free- 
dom which  is  in  substance  the  clearing  of  the  path  of  pro- 
gress for  the  average  man.  The  nation  regards  a  great  in- 
dustrial dispute,  not  so  much  as  a  far-off  matter  which 
solely  concerns  the  disputants,  but  rather  as  affecting  the 
body  politic  like  something  which  deranges  the  nerves  of 
our  physical  frame. 

We  say  commonly  such-and-such  a  thing  ought  to  be 
investigated.  Why  ought  it?  Why  use  the  word  " ought ? " 
What  obligation  is  there  unless  it  be  a  social  one  ?  Why  not 
let  the  parties  immediately  concerned  fight  it  out?  Why 
worry  state  or  nation  over  a  local  affair?  We  all  answer 
these  questions  readily  now,  for  we  have  gro-s\Ti  to  see  that 
these  local  things  have  their  general  bearings,  and  that  the 
average  citizen  must  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  monopoly 
or  the  constraints  of  financial  power  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  So  the  social  quarrel,  take  what  form  it  may, 
concerns  us  all.  The  social  consciousness  may  not  have  fully 
found  itself,  but  it  is  busily  at  work  nevertheless.  It  ap- 
pears in  legislation  at  our  state  and  national  capitals,  often 
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in  crude  form,  but,  I  think,  never  without  a  true  sense  of 
"noblesse  oblige,"  meaning  that  the  duty  is  laid  upon  those 
who  make  and  enforce  the  law  to  see  to  it  that  the  humblest 
man  gets  his  equitable  chance.  So  workmen's  compensation 
acts  and  pure-food  laws  have  come  into  being.  So  public 
service  commissions  exist,  providing  for  the  citizen  that 
power  of  control  which  else  might  be  held  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  make  the  phrase  "public  utilities"  a  sar- 
casm. So  great  corporate  units,  that  were  masterful  once, 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  service.  So  womankind  assert 
their  right  on  a  social  basis  to  join  in  the  direction  of  those 
things  in  which  they  are  daily  intimately  concerned.  The 
same  great  movement  appears  in  the  growing  demand  for 
vocational  and  industrial  training.  This  has  for  its  basis 
frankly  the  social  ideal,  that  it  is  not  morally  right  or  eco- 
nomically sound  that  our  children  shall  longer  go  untaught 
in  the  practical  work  of  life.  The  advocates  of  industrial 
education  plead  in  substance  the  old  saying:  "Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do, ' '  and  moralist  and 
economist  join  hands  in  calling  for  practical  training.  They 
will  tell  you  that  a  factory  full  of  willing,  but  untaught 
working  men  or  women  involves  loss  to  the  manufacturer 
and  loss,  perhaps  even  danger,  to  the  worker.  Both  wage 
and  product  are  held  down  because  the  worker's  mind  and 
hand  have  not  been  taught  the  lesson  of  skilled  industry, 
and  the  lesser  product  cuts  down  the  earnings  of  the  owner 
and  the  smaller  wage  cramps  the  home  of  the  worker.  Many 
a  working  woman  would  be  farther  away  from  the  social 
danger  line  had  she  in  her  girlhood  been  thoroughly  taught 
the  art  of  self-support.  Private  and  public  organizations 
are  taking  up  this  work.  The  nation  is  studying  now  how 
it  can  best  aid  it,  and  some  of  our  states  have  enacted  wise 
legislation  for  what  is  in  very  truth  the  saving  of  a  large 
part  of  its  children. 

It  is  not  uncommon  now  to  hear  that  mail-order  houses 
and  great  industrial  organizations  have  insured  the  lives  of 
all  their  working  people.  I  venture  to  think  five  years  ago 
few,  if  any,  knew  of  such  a  thing.    Now  banks  and  retailers, 
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factories  and  merchants  think  this  course  wise.  Large  fac- 
tories now  employ  physicians,  finding  it  is  profitable  to 
guide  their  workmen  in  the  paths  of  health.  In  one  in- 
dustrial city  the  factories  unite,  not  only  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing worlmien  with  recreation  and  with  educational  advan- 
tages, but  to  secure  them  continued  employment. 

The  truth  is  that  a  new  social  bill  of  rights  is  being  prac- 
tically worked  out  in  our  land ;  here  a  little,  there  a  little ; 
line  upon  line  in  this  place ;  precept  upon  precept  in  another. 
Men  have  not  known  that  they  were  working  out  a  revolu- 
tion. Many  of  them  who  have  had  part  in  the  movement 
have  not  thought  of  what  they  did  or  of  what  others  were 
doing  as  aught  but  an  individual  thing.  Many  are  not  con- 
scious how  far  the  current  has  run  in  other  places.  If,  how- 
ever, we  were  now  to  attempt  to  set  back  the  car  of  social 
progress  to  the  point  where  it  stood  even  ten  years  ago,  we 
would  speedily  become  conscious  how  far  it  had  run  in  that 
interval.  Indeed,  the  program  of  one  of  our  political  parties 
takes  shrewd  advantage  of  this  social  consciousness  and 
bases  its  plea  for  power  on  the  working  out  by  law  of  social 
reforms. 

The  impulse  of  this  mighty  force  is  felt  in  our  political 
debates  and  is  reflected  in  party  platforms.  One  may 
scarcely  take  up  the  morning  paper  or  read  his  monthly 
magazine  without  seeing,  if  he  has  vision,  the  daily  strides 
this  movement  makes.  It  is  the  power  that  condemns  mon- 
opoly. It,  and  no  other,  is  the  force  which  demands  the 
removal  of  privilege.  It  is  that  which  says  the  creature  of 
the  state  may  and  shall  be  regulated  by  the  state.  Crudely 
often,  powerfully  always,  this  new  force  speaks  its  will. 
' '  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. ' ' 

It  follows,  almost  of  course,  that  advantage  will  be  taken 
by  selfish  men  of  this  great  power  to  enhance  their  personal 
fortunes.  It  is  natural,  too,  that  sincere  advocates  of  the 
cause  shall  sometimes  be  more  impassioned  than  accurate, 
just  as  much  has  been  said  and  done  on  the  side  of  freedom 
that  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  true  liberty.  More 
than  one  great  cause  has  evinced  its  greatness  by  surviving 
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the  mistakes  of  its  own  advocates.  The  wave  of  social  ad- 
vance shows  striking  irregularities.  Here  it  deals  with  the 
local,  there  with  the  national ;  yonder  loud  voices  discuss  the 
trivial;  in  quiet  places  prophets  dream  of  the  ideal.  It 
needs  to  be  remembered  as  a  truth  in  national  and  economic 
life,  as  well  as  in  religion,  that  the  unseen  is  often  the 
eternal. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  that  I  was  stating  with  vigor 
my  views  on  a  certain  public  situation.  The  incidental  bear- 
ings of  my  remarks  brought  out  from  a  friend  the  retort 
that  the  gentleman  had  a  ' '  keen  sense  of  the  obvious. ' '  The 
sarcasm  did  its  work  then  and  since.  Is  it  not  true  that  my 
friend's  clever  hon  mot  characterizes  well  much  of  our 
public  thinking  and  debate  ?  We  have  become  socially  con- 
scious.   Have  we  become  socially  thoughtful  ? 

If  I  have  clearly  suggested  to  you  something  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  existing  social  movements  and  of  the 
living,  as  well  as  the  grave  issues  that  lie  therein,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  plain  also  that  we  need  in  our  public  discussions, 
not  only  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  debate  in 
addition  to  a  righteous  and  unselfish  motive,  but  also,  I 
hope,  a  sense  of  public  proportion,  lest  our  vision  be  dis- 
torted and  we  spend  on  the  unimportant  the  mental  energy, 
physical  effort,  and  financial  power  that  should  be  exerted 
upon  the  essential. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  sermon  from  a  great  divine 
upon  a  text  that  has  wide  implications.  It  was  this :  ' '  Thou 
hast  taken  me  and  thou  hast  set  me  in  a  large  place."  May 
we  not  try  today  to  realize  a  little  of  the  largeness  of  our 
environment,  to  take  ourselves  out,  if  you  please,  from  local 
and  contiguous  influences  and  think  in  great  areas? 

Let  us  briefly,  then,  consider  how  we  deal  with  human 
life.  We  value  it,  of  course.  That  is,  we  say  we  do.  None 
of  us  individually  gives  it  up  willingly.  Happily  few  of  us 
take  it  willingly.  But  collectively  do  we  care  very  much 
about  it?  It  has  through  many  years  and  until  recently 
been  our  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  we  sacri- 
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ficed  many  of  our  children  to  keep  a  national  holiday.  The 
cruelty  of  the  deed  was  masked  under  the  meaningless 
phrase  ' '  Boys  will  be  boys. ' '  At  last  this  particular  motor 
center  of  our  national  conscience  aroused  to  action.  We 
have  nearly  stopped  the  sacrifice.  Consider,  however,  what 
remains  to  be  done.  We  deplore  the  loss  of  life  and  human 
suffering  which  arise  from  disturbed  conditions  in  our  sister 
republic  to  the  south.  The  red  pictures  of  the  battlefields 
of  the  Civil  War  make  us  quiver.  We  are  shocked  that  the 
Balkan  wars  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dead  or  wounded. 
Many  of  us  know  from  sad  experience  what  death  means 
in  our  own  homes.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  it  brings  in 
its  train  many  ills  beside  bereavement.  Bereavement  of 
itself  alone  is  hard  enough  to  bear. 

Now  there  have  died  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six 
months  from  preventable  causes  more  people  than  were  slain 
in  the  Civil  War  and  more,  many  times  more,  than  all  that 
have  died  in  the  Mexican  troubles.  A  special  student  of  this 
problem  connected  with  one  of  our  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies, using  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
who  investigated  this  subject  for  the  government  in  1908 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  tells 
me  that  every  year  in  the  United  States  650,000  people  die 
from  preventable  diseases  and  accidents.  Observe  that  word 
' '  preventable. ' '  We  know  how  to  prevent  these  people  from 
dying,  but  still  they  die.  We  know  how  to  prevent  their 
deaths.  We  do  not  prevent  them.  We  are  not  a  cruel 
people,  but  few  seem  very  much  to  care,  at  least  most  do 
not  care  enough  to  get  seriously  concerned  about  it.  A 
recent  publication  points  out  that,  while  the  government 
spends  over  four  and  a  half  millions  yearly  on  the  Forest 
Service,  it  spends  in  the  same  time  but  little  over  half  that 
to  protect  the  health  of  us  all  or  to  check  the  annual  loss  of 
over  600,000  lives,  and  it  adds : 

"Does  the  government  really  place  a  higher  valuation 
upon  trees  than  upon  men?    Not  at  all. 

"The  reason  we  do  things  in  this  way  is  because — that 
is  the  way  we  do. 
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''This  may  not  be  a  good  reason,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  other. ' ' 

Our  advocates  of  peace  are  vocal  and  varied  in  their 
attacks  upon  war.  I  do  not  recall  them  as  being  excited 
over  the  massacres  of  peace.  Put  it  differently.  Yesterday 
2,000  people  died  whose  lives  we  knew  how  to  save.  A  like 
number  will  die  today  and  again  tomorrow.  Yet  it  is  not 
what  politicians  call  an  issue.  Our  legislatures  do  not  make 
it  the  subject  of  deliberation.  No  party  platform  contains 
a  thought  about  it.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  frequent  discus- 
sion in  Congress.  With  fine  unselfishness  indeed  the  medical 
world  wrestles  hourly  wath  the  problem.  An  eastern  state 
has  recently  established  a  health  board  with  sweeping  pow- 
ers. Here  and  there  efficient  societies  in  one  form  or  another 
do  sporadic  work,  but  the  problem  remains  generally  un- 
attacked  in  any  aggressive,  vigorous  spirit.  The  treasuries 
of  state  and  nation  are  not  wnde  open  in  this  sacred  cause. 
We  may  issue  bonds  for  the  slaughter  of  w-ar.  We  do  not 
issue  them  to  save  the  killing  in  peace. 

This  some  of  you  may  think  extreme.  If  so,  believe  me, 
the  facts  are  not  extreme  but  real,  and  I  am  purposely  stat- 
ing it  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  striking  way,  because  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  attack  this  dreadful  prob- 
lem with  more  vigor.  One  must  not  ignore  the  growth  of 
sanitation,  the  spirit  of  cleanliness,  the  great  victories  of 
medical  science  and  surgery  or  the  lowering  of  the  death 
rate.  All  are  admirable ;  some  of  them  wonderfully  efficient 
in  their  w^ay ;  but  unhappily  not  yet  sufficient.  Despite  all 
that  has  yet  been  done,  still  over  six  hundred  thousand  need- 
lessly die. 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  show  how  little  the 
public  as  a  whole  thinks  about  this  subject.  Yet  it  is  worth 
thought,  for  quite  apart  from  those  who  will  sorrow  this 
year  and  are  sorrowing  now  from  losses  that  are  needless, 
the  money  value  of  these  deaths,  which  we  know  how  to 
prevent  and  yet  permit,  is  staggering.  By  conservative  esti- 
mate it  is  placed  at  a  thousand  millions,  a  full  billion,  every 
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year.  That  is  equal  to  our  whole  national  debt.  It  is  about 
equal  to  our  entire  annual  national  expenditure.  Stated 
differently,  it  means  that  we  can  save,  for  we  know  how  to 
save  but  we  do  not  save,  a  sum  equal  to  all  that  we  annually 
expend  for  the  support  of  our  national  government  and  all 
the  pain  besides.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  means  that  this  sacri- 
fice goes  on.  Of  all  the  world's  great  nations  we  have  the 
smallest  debt.  The  obligations  of  nation,  state,  counties, 
and  cities  taken  together  total  barely  half  the  debt  of 
France,  and  we  are  far  better  able  to  pay  than  she.  The 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  alone  of  three  of  our  eastern 
states  form  a  total  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  nation 
and  of  all  our  states  and  counties  as  well.  The  difficulty 
is  that  we  do  not  visualize  the  problem. 

What  we  need  to  have  aroused  is  a  sense  of  proportionate 
values.  There  are  men  who  worry  over  a  battleship  or  two ; 
but  every  month,  by  saving  in  ways  that  are  well  known 
those  who  needlessly  die,  we  could  more  than  pay  the  cost 
of  four  battleships  and  save  a  lot  of  human  agony  beside. 
But  the  battleships  will  be  actively  discussed  and  the  money 
will  probably  be  voted  for  them,  while  few  as  yet  would 
follow  him  who  suggested  a  like  expenditure  for  the  public 
health. 

It  would  be  easy  to  state  this  case  more  strongly  by  in- 
cluding those  also  who  have  sickness  which  is  preventable. 
It  is  the  statement  of  the  same  authority  I  am  quoting,  that 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  people  constantly  ill  in  the 
United  States  from  causes  which  are  w^ell  known  to  be  pre- 
ventable and  that  this  entails  a  loss  of  five  himdred  millions 
per  annum ;  so  that  from  preventable  death  and  preventable 
illness  we  waste  each  year  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  a  sum  well  worth  saving ;  but  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
human  suffering  would  be  worth  the  effort  which  would  end 
it.    Here  is  no  act  of  God,  but  instead,  the  neglect  of  man. 

Let  us  look  in  another  direction.  You  are  all  aware  that 
a  discussion  as  to  a  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates  on  the 
eastern  railways  is  going  on  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission.  It  has  aroused  widespread  comment  in  the 
daily  press  and  in  periodical  literature.  Publicists  have 
journeyed  far  to  discuss  it,  and  men  of  resource  have  made 
it  the  basis  of  energetic  action.  The  business  of  the  land  is 
said  by  some  to  wait  upon  the  decision.  The  sum  involved 
seems  large.  It  is  stated  to  be  about  an  additional  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  is,  of  course,  a  great 
amoimt,  for  charging  which  upon  the  cost  of  transportation 
due  warrant  must  be  shown.  I  do  not  assume  to  judge, 
either  directly  or  by  the  faintest  implication,  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Its  importance  is  conceded;  but  surely  it 
is  proper  to  compare  it  in  relative  importance  with  other 
public  matters  of  expenditure  or  waste. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  assume  that  the  hundred  millions 
is  to  be  spent,  and  to  put  it  in  the  worst  way,  let  us  assume 
that  it  is  to  be  spent  without  any  adequate  return,  though  I 
do  not  at  all  think  that  to  be  the  case.  That  would  be  bad, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  save  it  all  in  other  ways.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  our  losses  from  fires,  referring  not  to 
great  conflagrations  such  as  your  metropolis  endured  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  from  which  it  has  shown  such  a 
magnificent  reaction.  I  refer  now  to  the  regular  run  of 
fires ;  to  the  ordinary,  usual,  almost,  I  might  say,  sj^stematic, 
certainly  I  may  say  habitual,  loss  which  we  suffer  from  fires. 
Since  1906  this  direct  loss  has  never  been  in  any  year  as 
little  as  two  hundred  millions  in  any  one  year.  It  has  risen 
as  high  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  three  of  these 
years.  If  we  add  to  this  direct  waste  the  sum  total  of  the 
cost  of  public  and  private  fire  protection  and  personnel,  in 
so  far  as  this  cost  may  be  increased  by  careless  building  and 
thoughtlessness  of  the  problem,  the  sum  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased. No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  determined  it 
with  accuracy.  But  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
loss  thus  incurred,  which  we  know  how  to  save  if  we  will  go 
about  it,  is  many  times  greater  than  the  additional  impost 
upon  the  country  through  the  proposed  increase  of  transpor- 
tation rates.      In  a  book  called  the  "Conquest  of  Fire," 
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published  this  year,  the  conditions  are  vividly  stated.  The 
author  says : 

' '  Do  you  know  that  while  you  are  reading  these  lines  an 
entire  fortune  is  being  burned  up ;  that  a  dwelling  is  in 
flames,  a  factory  or  a  church  is  being  destroyed,  a  store  or 
a  schoolhouse  is  on  fire,  a  hotel  or  a  theatre  is  in  ashes; 
that  somewhere  at  this  instant  people  are  fleeing  from  their 
homes? 

"A  thousand  dollars  a  minute,  that  is  the  tribute  that 
fire  is  extorting  from  American  civilization,  including  the 
cost  of  maintaining  systems  to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires. 
Every  three  minutes  a  new  fire  is  breaking  out  somewhere 
in  America.  It  is  one  continous  conflagration  from  hour  to 
hour ;  a  ceaseless  roar  of  flames,  which  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1,500,000  every  twenty-four  hours  and  imperils 
thousands  of  lives. 

"To  fight  fire  in  the  United  States  requires  an  army 
greater  in  number  than  the  regular  soldiery  which  defends 
our  nation  against  invasion  by  foreign  foes.  More  money  is 
expended  in  conquering  fire  than  in  building  battleships. 
The  cost  of  the  water  required  to  quench  flames  in  this 
country  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  ammunition  to  combat  an 
enemy. 

''The  average  loss  of  property  by  fire  in  America,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  prevention  of  fire  each  year,  is  more  than  the 
total  annual  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  petrol- 
eum. The  value  of  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  each  year 
equals  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  buildings  erected.  It 
is  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  construct  a  new  Panama 
Canal  every  twelve  months." 

Small  wonder  that  the  writer  adds:  ''Where  will  it 
end?" 

To  state  it  differently,  we  get  quite  stirred  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  mile  shall  be 
.0075  of  a  cent  or  .0079  of  a  cent ;  but  we  do  not  get  excited 
at  all  as  to  whether  we  shall  lose  many  times  the  sum  in- 
volved in  another  way  which  we  know  how  to  prevent.    We 
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lost  it  this  year.  We  shall  lose  it  next  year,  and  we  do  not 
seem  to  care  very  much  about  it ;  not  enough,  at  least,  to  give 
to  it  a  small  fraction  of  the  thought  given  to  another  and 
smaller  matter.  Again,  we  must  not  minimize  the  progress 
making  toward  fire  prevention.  It  is  real,  but  it  is  as  yet 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  problem  as  to  have  had  no  con- 
trolling effect  upon  the  losses.  On  the  day  these  lines  were 
written  a  club-house  in  St.  Louis  burned  with  sad  loss  of 
useful  lives  and  a  noble  church  in  Brooklyn  was  a  victim 
on  the  altar  of  our  carelessness.  We  take  fearful  risks  with 
a  calm  that  would  be  heroic  were  it  not  rather  criminal. 
While  this  address  was  in  preparation  I  saw  in  an  industrial 
city  a  factory  in  which  several  hundred  girls  were  employed 
in  the  upper  stories  of  an  old  building  of  such  a  character 
and  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  half  of 
them  would  be  sacrificed  if  the  fire  occurred,  for  which  every 
favorable  arrangement  exists. 

Again,  by  way  of  illustrating  how  the  social  conscious- 
ness may  need  illumination  on  matters  of  serious  importance, 
this  reference  to  the  transportation  rates  leads  to  a  sugges- 
tion on  a  matter  which  is  collateral  thereto.  Come  with  me 
to  the  railway  station,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  stand  there 
as  a  freight  train  goes  by.  Suppose  as  we  wait  there  looking 
at  it,  we  concede  the  worst  that  has  been  charged  against 
railway  managers  and  financiers.  Perhaps  that  is  going 
rather  far;  yet  I  think  even  the  managers  and  the  bankers 
would  admit  that  all  things  have  not  always  been  as  they 
should.  Admit  them  all,  however,  and  despite  their  faults 
this  thing  they  have  done ;  they  have  so  worked  that  every 
ton  of  freight  in  that  train  and  its  following  trains  is  being 
carried  at  an  average  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  a 
mile,  and  this  is  the  lowest  average  rate  of  transportation 
that  is  given  to  any  of  the  great  industrial  peoples.  Doubt- 
less there  are  points  in  which  economies  should  be  and  will 
be  made.  Doubtless  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
such  economies.  Unquestionably  it  is  right  that  the  man- 
agement of  these  great  public  servants  should  be  subject  to 
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the  keenest  public  criticism.  The  men  in  charge  of  these 
great  corporate  units  must  justify  their  positions  by  good 
and  reasonable  service.  There  should  be  neither  let  nor 
hindrance  to  the  right,  even  the  duty  of  criticism  in  press 
or  on  platform.  The  right  of  the  humblest  man  to  safe 
transportation  for  himself  and  his  goods  at  the  lowest  at- 
tainable rate  is  greater  than  the  privilege  of  profit  to  any 
corporation.  But  let  us  have  here  also  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  large  by  looking  at  that 
which  is  less,  important  though  it  may  be. 

Come  with  me  now  from  the  railway  station  and  stand 
in  this  city  street.  Watch  the  teams  go  by;  some  empty, 
some  partly  filled,  some  loaded.  All  these  goods  on  these 
carts  and  trucks  have  been  carried  by  the  railway.  That  has 
cost  you  three-fourths  of  a  cent  average  rate  per  ton  mile. 
What  does  this  part  of  the  process  on  the  cart  or  the  truck 
cost  you  ?  As  a  total,  nobody  knows.  No  one  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out.  It  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  it 
is  worth  finding  out.  Some  things  are  known  about  this 
cartage  problem  that  make  one  gasp  at  what  they  seem  to 
imply.  For  example,  it  appears  to  be  the  truth,  though  I 
warn  you  we  are  speaking  now  of  a  subject  on  which  we  may 
not  dogmatize,  for  our  knowledge  is  scanty,  that  many  of  the 
goods  we  use  or  eat  are  in  one  form  or  another  carted  from 
seven  to  forty  times.  That  this  factor  of  cartage  forms  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  cost  we  more  than  suspect. 
It  is  a  much  larger  element  of  expense  than  are  railway 
freights,  possibly  many  times  more. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  a  few  glimpses  of  it.  The  Office 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
me  that  it  estimates  the  average  cost  of  hauling  on  unim- 
proved roads  to  vary  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  cents 
per  ton  mile.  Taking  the  lowest  of  these,  which  is  doubtless 
less  than  the  average,  the  cost  of  cartage  under  these  condi- 
tions is  over  twenty-five  times  greater  per  ton  mile  than 
the  average  railway  haul.  You  observe  I  am  using  the 
smaller  figures  and  in  the  calculation  have  given  the  cartage 
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the  benefit.  I  might,  for  example,  have  said  over  twentj'-six 
times,  but  twenty-five  times  will  do. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  with  our  crops.  Take  the 
year  1912  as  a  basis  and  reckon  upon  thirteen  standard 
crops,  including  corn,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  hay,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  and  barley.  It  is  estimated  that  these  crops 
aggregated  almost  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million  tons 
and  that  they  were  hauled  on  all  our  roads  an  average  of 
such  a  distance  in  a  year  of  300  days  as  to  make  the  total 
cartage  probably  cover  over  2,400,000,000  ton  miles.  I  am 
using  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
on  January  2,  1913.  It  is  open  to  revision,  and  as  you  will 
see,  there  is  ample  room  for  revision  without  altering  certain 
striking  results.  Now,  if  these  twenty-four  hundred  million 
ton  miles  of  crops  had  been  moved  at  the  average  freight 
rate  of  one  cent  per  ton  mile,  which  is  one-third  greater  rate 
than  the  average  freight  rate  for  all  commodities,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  transportation  cost  on  railroad  trains  of 
twenty-four  million  dollars. 

Turning  now  to  the  cartage  on  these  crops,  let  us  assume 
that  the  twenty-four  hundred  million  ton  miles  were  hauled 
on  unimproved  roads  at  the  lowest  cost  stated  for  such  cart- 
age of  20  cents  per  ton  mile,  and  then  this  item  of  cost  be- 
comes 480  millions  of  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  cartage 
cost  is  20  times  the  railway  cost  and  yet  the  benefit  in  the 
comparison  has  been  given  to  the  cartage  factor  by  taking 
it  at  the  lowest  for  unimproved  roads  and  by  adding  one- 
third  to  the  average  railway  cost. 

A  forthcoming  publication  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
Avill  state  that  ton-mile  costs  as  low  as  10  cents  are  common 
in  Europe  and  on  improved  roads  in  Virginia  and  Oregon ; 
such  varying  materials  as  cross-ties  and  apples  have  been 
carried  recently  for  a  similar  figure.  Taken  at  its  best,  there- 
fore, the  excess  of  cartage  cost  over  that  of  railway  transit 
is  very  large,  but  these  facts  seem  to  show  that  a  saving  is 
possible  in  the  charges  which  the  commodities  we  use  now 
bear  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  all  we  now  pay  for  railway 
freights.     I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  we  are  enduring  in 
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this  unseen  and  untouched  problem,  or  almost  untouched 
problem,  a  burden  of  loss  probably  double,  possibly  more 
than  double,  the  entire  cost  of  all  we  annually  pay  for 
railway  freight  charges  of  every  kind.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  there  are  men  who  regard  railway  charges  as 
a  serious  burden,  but  who  do  not  yet  grasp  the  fact  that 
deep  mud  or  sand  in  the  alleged  road  on  which  they  haul 
their  produce  and  supplies  costs  them  many  times  more. 

Inquiry  conducted  in  Washington  by  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  the  total 
mileage  of  the  202  wagons  delivering  milk  was  over  eight 
times  the  mileage  of  the  city  streets  on  which  the  milk 
wagons  traveled.  In  other  words,  the  duplication  of  cartage 
amounted  to  over  eight  times.  It  is  known  that  the  cost  of 
getting  milk  from  the  producer  to  consumer  is  often  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  final  price  and  that  cartage  is  the  major 
part  of  the  expense.  It  is  furthermore  known  that  this  cart- 
age cost  in  general  is  increasing. 

An  officer  in  the  Agricultural  Department  shipped  60 
bushels  of  apples  from  his  farm  to  Washington,  92  miles. 
The  cost  per  barrel  to  cart  it  from  the  station  in  Washington 
to  each  of  several  points  in  the  city  was  greater  than  the 
railway  freight  on  that  barrel  for  the  92  miles. 

The  head  of  a  large  department  store  informs  me  that 
the  average  cost  for  delivery  from  his  store  to  the  customer 
is  7  cents  for  each  and  every  package  sent.  A  large  depart- 
ment store  in  the  city  of  New  York,  doubtless  operating 
upon  the  keenest  basis,  has  an  annual  cartage  bill  for 
delivering  packages  in  excess  of  $175,000  a  year. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  delivering  potatoes  from 
the  retail  grocer  in  New  York  to  residences  within  a  mile  of 
the  grocer's  store  is  greater  than  the  combined  cost  of  trans- 
porting those  potatoes  from  Maine  to  New  York  City  and 
delivering  them  from  car  or  market  to  grocer.  One  gets 
hints  of  vast  sums  spent  in  each  of  many  great  citias  for  this 
item  of  cartage.  If  it  is  considered  that  there  are  ten  times 
as  many  miles  of  roads  in  our  country  as  there  are  of  rail- 
roads, and  that  the  cartage  of  our  merchandise  is  in  city  and 
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country  often  duplicated  many  times,  and  that  the  relative 
cost  of  the  two  operations  is  probably  as  20  to  1,  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  possibilities  that  in  this  single  factor  which 
we  are  considering  there  lies  an  element  of  the  cost  of  living 
greater,  perhaps  much  greater,  than  the  total  transporta- 
tion charges  by  railway  about  which  so  much  is  said.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  the  states  or  the  nation  to  take  a  traffic 
census,  in  order  to  learn  just  what  this  problem  is,  how  far 
waste  and  duplication  exist,  and  whether  we  may  not  save 
enough  in  this  direction  alone  to  make  our  present  troubles 
seem  humorous  ? 

The  Director  of  the  Census  has  been  instructed  by  me  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  cost  of  cartage  in  a  number  of  cities 
of  different  sizes  and  in  some  country  districts  as  well,  in 
order  to  begin  the  shedding  of  light  upon  the  subject,  of 
which  every  smallest  one  of  us  is  a  victim. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  last  topic  which  I  shall 
add  to  this  address  already  over  long.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
effectiveness  of  our  industries.  We  have  been  justifiably  a 
proud  people,  whose  achievements  within  a  brief  period  have 
warranted  us  in  assuming  a  foremost  position  among  the 
family  of  nations.  Nay,  we  have  done  enough  to  make  it 
affectation  if  we  did  not  take  our  proper  place.  We  are  by 
normal  right  in  the  front  rank.  Therefore  it  hurts  us  to  be 
told  that  in  any  respect  we  are  backward,  we  w^ho  have  such 
initiative;  we  that  conquered  mountain  and  plain  and 
spread  our  republican  empire  from  sea  to  sea  in  so  brief  a 
space;  we  from  whose  activities  have  arisen  whole  vocabu- 
laries expressing  energy  and  force.  Yet  it  has  been  true 
that  in  the  very  rush  of  our  energy  we  have  been  sometimes 
thoughtless  of  the  most  effective  methods  and  careless  about 
the  actual  knowledge  of  what  things  cost.  In  part  this  has 
resulted  from  doing  work  under  what  were  at  first  pioneer 
conditions.  These  have  now  changed.  Business  has  become 
a  profession  and  the  factory  manager  is  a  highly  trained 
man,  dealing  with  scientific  problems.  It  is  high  time  it  was 
so,  for  study  in  many  a  mill  develops  masses  of  waste  where 
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in  the  past  labor  and  material  have  been  misplaced  so  as 
either  to  cause  much  direct  loss  or  prevent  great  gain.  It  is 
amazing  what  study  shows  in  these  directions.  I  have 
known  of  a  process  in  a  modern  factory  multiplied  by  nine 
in  its  output  within  a  year ;  of  another  in  the  same  shop  mul- 
tiplied by  five;  of  another  in  which  the  change  was  such 
that  the  work  was  done  in  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  time 
theretofore  taken.  There  is  going  on  a  searching  self-criti- 
cism in  many  of  our  industries  which  can  result  only  in 
savings  so  great  as  to  make  many  of  the  expenses  which  we 
publicly  discuss  seem  small  by  comparison. 

Chief,  perhaps,  among  the  great  economic  and  social 
gains  is  that  which  will  arise  when  the  happy  day  shall  come 
when  the  young  people  of  this  country  shall,  let  us  say  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  even  less  in  some  eases,  all  know  how  to  do 
some  one  thing  well.  There  are  two  terrible  and  preventable 
losses  in  our  American  homes.  One  is  that  from  needless 
deaths,  with  needless  sickness;  the  other  is  that  from  un- 
trained lives.  The  one  takes  away;  the  other  fails  to  add. 
The  one  brings  awful  losses ;  the  other  fails  to  provide.  It 
seems  quite  possible  for  industrial  training  to  add  ten  years 
of  a  full  journeyman's  wage  to  the  working  life  of  a  young 
mechanic.  To  take  away  the  slow  and  painful  task  of  learn- 
ing by  attrition ;  to  add  many  productive  years  arising  from 
vocational  training ;  to  take  away  the  uncertainty  from  the 
lives  of  the  humble  and  give  them  the  proud  manliness  and 
womanliness  that  comes  from  certitude  of  ability  in  self-sup- 
port; to  substitute  for  an  enforced  idleness  arising  from 
ignorance  the  forward  march  of  well-directed  industry,  all 
this  is  possible,  and  when  it  shall  have  been  wrought  into 
fact  our  industries  will  blossom  to  a  degree  which  they  do 
not  yet  know;  poverty  will  be  lightened;  self-respect  and 
courage  will  be  increased,  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  be 
promoted. 

Today  we  waste  our  boys  and  girls  at  a  fearful  rate  by 
turning  them  out  at  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
into  a  busy  world  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  take  no 
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definite  part.  It  is  a  world  in  which  they  must,  we  tell  them, 
do  something ;  but  most  of  them  know  neither  what  to  do  nor 
how  to  do  it. 

In  this  center  of  learning  it  would  be  most  unfit  to  decry 
our  popular  education  even  if  one  were  disposed  to  condemn 
it,  which  I  am  not.  The  situation  is  such  that  what  Ave  do 
should  still  be  done  while  something  that  we  do  not  do 
should  no  longer  be  left  imdone.  Surely  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  struggle  against  child  labor;  with  the  contest 
against  the  spirit  that  stains  the  fair  name  of  industry  by 
making  our  little  people  the  victims  of  its  processes.  No 
state  can  prosper  in  which  "the  cry  of  the  children"  goes 
up  from  burdened  hearts  and  toil-worn  lives.  We  must  not 
therefore  be  misunderstood  as  out  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  would  save  the  children  of  the  poor  when  we  say  their 
work  sometimes  covers  but  the  negative  side  of  the  problem 
and  will  not  be  complete  till  an  affirmative  is  added.  Not 
only  must  the  little  children  refrain  from  toil,  but  they  must 
be  taught  to  labor  intelligently  ere  they  are  grown  to  youth. 
One  half  and  only  half  the  task  is  done  for  them  when  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  mill.  Their  lives  may  still  be  largely 
wasted  if  they  are  not  taught  how  they  shall  do  their  work 
when  they  are  grown.  Keep  the  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  out  of  the  mills.  This  is  well,  but  it  is  not  well 
that  they  should  go  into  the  mills  untrained  when  they  are 
sixteen.  Prohibition  of  work  for  children  without  education 
for  work  of  children  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but  merely 
changes  it.  The  advocates  of  child-labor  laws  who  ignore  the 
necessity  of  industrial  education  laws  remind  me  that 

* '  Euin  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart. ' ' 

To  the  problems  of  life  and  fire  and  distribution  and 
education,  which  we  have  too  briefly  discu.ssed.  let  is  add 
one  of  a  physical  nature.  The  ravages  of  flood  and  tempest 
are  not  unknown  to  most  of  our  sisterhood  of  states,  though 
happily  for  us,  neither  you  in  your  western  home  nor  I  in 
my  eastern  one,  have  been  the  worst  sufferers.  How  patiently 
we  on  whom  the  burden  has  fallen  least  bear  with  the  trials 
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of  our  brethren  in  the  Mississippi  Valley !  Not  many  weeks 
since,  in  a  city  on  the  Ohio,  men  talked  nervously  with  me 
of  the  snow  that  was  falling  and  of  what  it  might  mean  if 
it  were  followed  by  rain.  They  showed  where  the  water  had 
been  more  than  once  and  spoke  with  a  certain  foreboding  of 
what  might  happen  again.  A  day  or  two  later  I  slept  in  a 
room  which  the  swollen  waters  had  within  the  year  invaded. 
In  a  great  department  store  a  brass  band  on  a  white  column 
high  above  my  head  showed  where  the  waters  had  stood.  All 
through  the  Miami  Valley  the  wrecks  of  bridges  are  today 
sad  witnesses  of  recent  tragedy. 

Nor  is  this  a  local  matter.  From  fair  Louisiana  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  diverging  along  the  courses  of  the  three 
great  streams  which  form  the  lower  river  and  following  each 
to  its  source — along  these  thousands  of  miles,  I  say,  the  tale 
of  ruin  and  of  wreck  is  told  and  men  each  spring  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  a  fear.  From  Pittsburgh  to  Montana;  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  the  dread  exists.  The  loss  in  past 
years  has  been  frightful  and  the  toll  of  lives  that  the  w^aters 
have  taken  would  by  comparison  make  some  battlefields 
seem  a  dream  of  peace.  More,  much  more,  than  the  Panama 
Canal  has  cost  has  been  swept  away  by  the  raging  torrents 
that  have  worked  their  will  almost  unchecked  heretofore  and 
for  whose  destructive  forces  the  way  remains  still  far  too 
open. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  if  we  can  save  a  future  loss 
equal  to  that  of  the  past  a  vast  capital  outlay  would  be  well 
spent.  Yet  as  one  looks  at  the  devastation  that  has  been  and 
that  seems  certain  again  to  come,  and  tries  to  visualize  it, 
how  strange  it  is  that  the  thought  of  preventing  these 
tragedies  makes  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  our  pub- 
lic opinion. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  ago  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  lower  IMississippi  told  me  that  at  one  time  in  the  recent 
floods  there  were  in  the  district  of  which  he  had  charge  five 
crevasses  at  once,  each  of  which  discharged  as  much  water  as 
regularly  flows  over  Niagara  Falls.  Yet  though  this  strikes 
you  and  me  with  an  awful  sense  of  destroying  power,  we  are 
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hardly  as  much  concerned  about  it  as  we  are  in  the  question 
whether  certain  American  ships  shall  pay  tolls  for  passing 
the  Panama  Canal.  To  be  sure,  one  is  current  news  and  the 
other  in  its  last  phase  is  about  a  year  old  and  memories  are 
short,  save  among  the  actual  sufferers.  We  must  not  forget 
to  honor  the  men  who  carry  the  burden  on  their  hearts  and 
minds  of  bringing  to  the  public  mind  its  urgent  duty  in  this 
matter.  Would  not  a  due  sense  of  proportion  say  that  the 
national  honor  was  so  bound  up  in  solving  this  flood  problem 
that  efforts  should  not  cease,  funds  in  abundance  should  not 
be  withheld,  and  science  should  not  be  stinted  until  once  for 
all  in  its  many  phases  and  despite  its  acknowledged  difficul- 
ties this  problem  should  be  so  treated,  that  our  brothers 
and  our  sisters  may  no  longer  be  victims  to  the  waters  ? 

Very  briefly  and  inadequately  we  have  dealt  with  certain 
elements  of  national  waste,  believing  them  to  be  more  vital 
to  us  as  citizens  than  many  things  to  which  we  give  greater 
heed. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  to  say.  The  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land,  and  in  a  special  sense  those  which 
are  supported  by  the  public  funds,  have  laid  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  training  men  and  women  in  broad  thinking 
on  public  problems.  The  opera  of  Pinafore  is  perhaps  not 
classic  literature,  but  the  phrase  therein  that  "things  are 
seldom  what  they  seem, ' '  has  a  fertile  suggestion  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  and  economic  problems.  Our  teaching  in 
economics  also  should,  I  think,  aim  to  give  men  vision,  to 
take  away  the  "keen  sense  of  the  obvious"  and  to  replace  it 
with  insight.  The  superficial  thinker  in  democracy  is  a 
danger  to  the  state  only  second  to  the  demagogue.  That 
citizen  is  needed  in  all  public  discussions,  who  while  he  will 
give  due  weight  to  the  important  problems,  will  balance 
them  truly  in  the  mighty  scale  of  things ;  will  not  be  swept 
from  his  feet  by  every  wind  of  passion  or  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality; will  hold  the  balance  true,  remembering  that  over- 
head reigns  not  an  absentee  Deity  who  sees  ' '  through  a  glass 
darkly, ' '  but  instead,  the  ' '  God  of  things  as  they  are. ' ' 
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JUNIPERO  SERRA 


Leon  J.  Eichardson 


The  mists  of  dawn  had  fled  before 
The  fresh  'ning  winds,  when  worn  by  sun  and  rain 
A  galleon  from  distant  Spain 

Sought  haven  on  a  solitary  shore. 
Long  files  of  seafowl  rode  the  breeze; 
Bent  pines  and  aged  cypresses 
Surmounted  headlands  rear'd  above  the  strand 
When  ocean  king  smote  king  of  land 
To  fix  the  everlasting  bounds  of  each: 
The  deep-hewn  fiord,  the  batter 'd  beach, 
Half-routed  phalanxes  of  rock, 
Bore  still  the  unforgiven  scars  of  tempest  shock. 


Thus  to  a  lonely  wilderness, 
Abode  of  chieftains  deaf  to  mercy's  plea, 
There  came  across  the  chartless  sea 

A  band  of  men  inspir'd  to  serve  and  bless. 
Straightway  they  set  a  sturdy  hand 
To  sow  the  boundless  unreap'd  land; 
To  range  the  plains  and  winding  canons  through 
For  clay  and  builder's  stone;   to  hew 
The  massive  blocks  and  fashion  portal-sill, 
Keystone  and  springing  shaft,  until 
A  tower 'd  minster  crown 'd  the  fell 
And  through  the  valleys  rang  its  peace-proclaiming  bell. 
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At  length  the  toil-worn  aged  priest 
Views  well  content  the  Easter  feast, 

The  furrow 'd  land,  the  busy  loom. 

Fair  homesteads  girt  with  orchard  bloom. — 
But  hold!  the  matin  song  has  ceas'd; 

Above  the  surf's  eternal  roar 

The  angelus  is  heard  no  more; 
Over  the  arch's  fallen  rock 

The  buckthorn  holds  its  ancient  sway; 
Gone  is  the  priest  that  led  the  flock. 

Gone  is  the  flock  he  taught  to  pray. 
Yet  well  the  faithful  servant's  work  was  done. 

Nor  vain  his  zeal  to  banish  hate  and  strife 
From  earth:    else  vainly  too  beneath  the  sun 

The  fragile  lily  struggles  into  life. 
Whose  fleeting  blossom  sprung  from  lowly  sod 
Lacks  neither  love  of  man  nor  benison  of  God. 
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THE     GEORGE    WILLIAMS    HOOPER    INSTITUTE 

FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH.    INAUGURAL 

CEREMONIES. 


THE  OPPOKTUNITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  MEDICAL 

EESEARCH. 

Richard  M.  Pearce 

Two  years  ago,  as  Hitchcock  lecturer  to  this  University, 
I  chose  as  my  subject  "Research  in  Medicine,"  and  after 
sketching  the  role  of  observation  and  experiment  in  de- 
termining the  progress  of  medicine,  I  devoted  the  final  lec- 
ture to  discussion  of  medical  research  in  American  uni- 
versities and  pointed  out  some  of  the  facilities  at  that  time 
existing,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  and  opportunities  for  re- 
search in  our  universities.  In  connection  with  these  matters 
I  naturally  had  in  mind  the  University  of  California  and  I 
remember  that  I  referred  particularly  to  its  opportunity, 
in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases. 
I  did  not  say  much — indeed  I  said  nothing — about  its 
facilities  for  medical  research,  for,  to  be  frank,  I  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  men  doing  most  creditable  research  were 
greatly  handicapped  by  inadequate  facilities.  As  to  its 
needs,  I  covered  these  by  discussing  the  needs  of  university 
medical  schools  in  general  and  attempted  to  show  how  de- 
partments of  research  might  be  developed. 
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Little  did  I  think  at  that  time  that  in  two  short  years  I 
would  be  here  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  possession  of 
a  research  foundation  surpassing  that  of  any  university 
in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  which  of  all 
research  foundations  can  be  compared  only  with  that  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  I  would  be  very  happy  if  I  could 
feel  that  my  remarks  of  two  years  ago  had  anything  to  do 
with  your  present  good  fortune.  I  know  they  did  not. 
Your  present  enviable  position  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
two  factors  I  mentioned  at  that  time:  (1)  an  influence  out- 
side the  university,  that  is,  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  endowing  research  in  medicine 
because  of  the  value  of  the  practical  application  of  its 
results  to  the  problems,  prophylactic  or  therapeutic,  hy- 
gienic or  social,  of  the  community,  with  all  its  differentiation 
into  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  activities;  and 
(2)  an  influence  within  the  university,  the  desire  of  the 
university  authorities  to  increase  opportunities  for  investi- 
gation and  thus  serve  the  commonwealth  which  it  repre- 
sents, not  only  as  a  teacher  of  its  youth,  but  also  as  an  agent 
in  a  broader  social  service  influencing  all  its  people.  It  is 
most  fortunate  for  the  University  of  California  that  Mrs. 
Hooper  who  established  this  Foundation  and  the  Regents 
who  recognized  the  opportunities  it  offered,  should  both 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  high  ideal  of  aiding  in  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  conquest  of  disease. 

Now,  how  are  these  ideals  to  be  realized.  Your  needs 
have  been  met  and  the  facilities  for  research  have  been 
furnished.  What  is  the  opportunity  and  how  is  it  to  be 
utilized?  I  find  that  my  point  of  view  has  changed  not  at 
all  in  two  years  and  I  am  forced  to  quote  the  closing  words 
of  the  Hitchcock  Lectures  for  1912.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
University  so  to  organize  its  laboratories  and  hospital  that 
the  advance  of  medicine  by  research  may  continue  side  by 
side  with  teaching,  as  a  university  function  of  benefit  to 
student  and  faculty,  as  well  as  to  the  state  and  the  general 
public  w^elfare  and  thus  as  an  aid  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization. ' ' 
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This,  as  I  have  learned  in  the  last  few  days,  is  the  policy 
and  the  ideal  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hooper  Foundation. 
The  plans  of  the  University  include  the  grouping  of  hos- 
pital, medical  school  and  the  Hooper  Institute  in  one  com- 
pact organization.  Laboratory  and  clinic  are  to  be  side  by 
side  and  the  teacher,  the  investigator  and  the  student  of 
medicine  are  to  be  in  intimate  contact. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  talk  of  the  details  of 
this  co-operation.  Needless  to  say,  the  function  and  duty 
of  the  University  as  a  teaching  institute,  should  on  its  finan- 
cial side  be  quite  distinct  from  the  research  activities  of  the 
Hooper  Foundation.  The  funds  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
diverted  to  the  support  of  teaching  or  to  eke  out  insufficient 
salaries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  research 
institute  should  not  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  non- 
support  of  research  in  other  departments  of  the  medical 
school. 

So  also  this  new  foundation  should  not  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  individuals  or  departments  in  the  hospital 
not  immediately  concerned  in  investigation.  To  promote 
research  is  the  sole  and  only  function  of  the  Hooper  Foun- 
dation and  to  its  trustees  may  be  left  the  details  of  how 
this  is  to  be  done. 

But  of  greater  immediate  interest,  and  more  to  the 
point,  is  the  discussion  of  the  opportunit.y  offered  the  Uni- 
versitv  in  the  wav  of  fields  of  investigation.  Problems  in 
medical  investigation  may  be  grouped  roughly  as  general, 
that  is,  those  common  to  all  communities,  or  local,  as  those 
determined  by  some  peculiar  condition  of  climate  or  geo- 
graphical location,  local  industries,  or  density  and  char- 
acter of  population  and  so  forth.  The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  determines  one  at  least  of  the  prob- 
lems which  should,  through  its  new  foundation,  immediately 
engage  the  attention  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
port  of  San  Francisco,  draining  as  it  does  the  Orient  and 
soon  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  tropical  and  unusual  imported 
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disease  not  open  to  any  other  city  in  the  temperate  zone. 
The  intensive  investigation  of  tropical  diseases  and  the 
allied  fields  of  protozoology  and  comparative  pathology  is 
sure  to  yield  results  of  the  greatest  value  to  scientific  medi- 
cine, and  will  at  the  same  time  allow  this  University  to 
assist  the  state  in  even  greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  in 
the  solution  of  problems  concerning  the  health  and  welfare 
of  its  citizens.  In  this  field  alone  the  Hooper  Foundation 
will  undoubtedly  take  a  prominent  part,  active  and  advis- 
ory in  the  afi^airs  of  the  community. 

Another  field  which  this  Institute  may  enter  with  great 
promise  of  success  is  that  of  the  chronic  diseases.  These 
have  been  for  the  most  part  neglected.  This  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  thase  problems, 
but  in  large  part  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  bacteri- 
ology, which,  on  account  of  its  amazing  development  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  has  focused  the  attention  of  investigators 
upon  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  This  influence,  while  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  medicine,  and  responsible  for 
much  of  the  endowment  of  research  in  this  country,  has  had 
a  tendency  to  retard  the  study  of  diseases  not  due  to  bac- 
teria or  protozoa.  The  pendulum  now,  however,  is  swinging 
the  other  way,  and  the  diseases  of  advanced  life — the 
chronic  or  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  kidneys, 
the  blood  vessels — are  beginning  to  receive  an  attention 
commensurate  with  their  incidence  and  importance.  This 
field  demands  methods  and  training  and  facilities  other 
than  those  of  the  bacteriologist.  Here  the  methods  of  the 
physiologist  and  chemist  come  into  demand.  The  diseases 
in  question  cannot  be  readily  reproduced  in  animals,  but 
must  be  studied  in  large  part  in  man ;  thus  the  University 
hospital  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  research  of  this  tj^je,  for 
clinician  and  investigator  must  co-operate  frequently  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  study  of  disturbances  due  to 
faulty  metabolism,  altered  internal  secretions  or  other  abnor- 
mal physiology.  It  is  in  this  department  of  investigation 
that  the  University  Hospital  and  the  Hooper  Foundation 
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will  each  find  the  other  indispensable,  and  though  the  prob- 
lems are  difficult,  time-consuming,  and  full  of  disappoint- 
ments, it  is  the  field  most  in  need  of  worthy  effort  at  the 
present  time.  The  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  has  been  to  increase  the  expectancy  of  life 
by  diminishing  the  mortality  of  infancy,  childhood  and  early 
manhood.  Life  insurance  statistics  of  recent  years  show  an 
increase — apparent  or  real,  it  is  not  clear  which — in  the 
chronic  degenerative  disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  thing  to  say  that  if  one  is  saved 
from  the  acute  infections  of  early  life  the  chances  are 
greater  that  one  may  succumb  to  a  degenerative  disease 
during  middle  life.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  so. 
We  may  do  as  much  for  the  degenerative  diseases  if  we 
learn  their  predisposing  causes  and  the  hygiene  necessary  for 
their  prevention,  as  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  acute 
infections.  And  even  though  we  may  not  prevent  them 
entirely,  for  one  must  die  sometime,  we  may  at  least  give  to 
the  period  of  middle  or  advancing  life  a  greater  stability 
and  thus  prolong  years  of  useful  activity.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  study  of  the  chronic  disease  will  occupy  the  larger 
share  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hooper  Foundation. 

Of  other  fields  of  labor,  two  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
oppose  human  progress.  One  is  cancer  investigation  and 
the  other  the  study  of  diseases  of  unknown  etiology,  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  I  realize  fully  that  we  have 
already  in  this  country  four  research  foundations  devoted 
to  the  study  of  cancer,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  institute  that 
can  afford  it,  to  give  of  its  resources  to  this  work. 

As  to  diseases  of  unknown  etiology  we  have  before  us 
the  wonderful  example  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  the  study  of  infantile  paralysis. 
Equally  brilliant  results  may  await  the  Hooper  Foundation 
in  connection  with  other  disease,  the  etiology  of  which  is  at 
present  unknown  and  the  prevention  and  control  therefore 
uncertain. 
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These  last  suggestions  are,  perhaps,  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Institute  develops.  With  a  foundation  for 
work,  based  on  an  equipment  for  the  study  of  tropical  dis- 
eases and  that  for  the  study  of  the  chronic  disease,  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  turn  to  new  problems  as  oppor- 
tunity presents.  An  unusual  epidemic,  the  appearance  of 
diseases  new  to  the  community,  the  development  through 
industrial  changes  of  a  new  occupational  disease,  any  of 
these  could  become  immediately  the  object  of  study  by  an 
institute  planned  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested.  Oppor- 
tunism of  this  kind — that  is,  the  power  of  being  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  problem  and  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
— is  of  as  great  value  in  research  as  in  other  things.  And 
this  applies  to  men  as  well  as  to  subjects  of  research,  for 
research  is  always  a  matter  of  men  and  not  alone  of  build- 
ings, or  equipment  or  problems. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  opportunities  for 
research  opened  up  by  the  Hooper  Foundation  and  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  by  the  people  of  the  im- 
mediate community  and  of  the  state  at  large.  There  is 
another  side,  and  that  the  influence  upon  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  medicine.  The  introduction  of  new  departments 
of  research  have  always  tended  to  break  down  the  hard  and 
fast  lines  which  bind  together  the  laboratory  subjects 
formerly  known  as  the  institutes  of  medicine.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  effect  is  seen  in 
your  own  medical  school;  physiological  chemistry  will  be — 
it  certainly  should  be — ^split  off  from  physiology  and  a  new 
department  of  pharmacology  and  experimental  therapeu- 
tics will  be  established.  Bacteriology,  with  the  closely  allied 
field  of  immunology,  will  undoubtedly  separate  from  path- 
ology. These  and  other  expansions  mean  greater  freedom 
in  teaching  and  greater  opportunity  for  investigation  and 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  proximity  of  a  research 
foundation.  With  the  University  Hospital  added  as  a  teach- 
ing and  research  center,  all  these  factors  combined  will  exert 
upon  the  practice   of  medicine   an   influence   which   will 
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enhance  beyond  computation  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  place  the  University  in  the  position  of  ''the  scientific 
adviser  of  the  state"  and  "the  peoples'  organized  instru- 
ment of  research."  The  public  looks  first,  and  naturally 
so,  to  the  state  and  municipal  laboratories  for  assistance, 
but  it  looks  also  to  the  laboratories  and  hospitals  of  the 
universities  for  that  wise  guidance  and  direction  which, 
untrammeled  by  political  expediency,  is  the  result  of  im- 
personal scientific  observation  and  experiment.  To  occupy 
this  position  is  the  opportunity  offered  the  University  of 
California  by  the  Hooper  Foundation. 


GEORGE  WILLIAMS  HOOPEE 
Curtis  H,  Lindley 

It  is  fitting  on  the  threshold  of  these  ceremonies,  mark- 
ing the  first  important  administrative  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medi- 
cal Eesearch,  that  we  pause  for  a  few  passing  moments  to 
pay  a  slight  tribute  to  those  whose  generosity  and  love  of 
humanity  have  made  the  Foundation  possible,  and  to  re- 
count in  brief  outline  its  history  from  the  birth  of  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  its  creator  to  the  coming  together 
in  this  presence  of  the  distinguished  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  high  responsibility  of  shaping  its  destinies. 

Every  purposeful  human  achievement  has  its  origin  in 
a  thought — a  hope — an  aspiration.  Before  the  dawn  of 
realization  is  the  twilight  filled  with  shadowy  forms — as- 
suming at  times  shapes  more  or  less  definite — then  dissolv- 
ing into  vague  outlinings — then  reappearing  and  by  degrees 
developing  into  the  real  and  substantial.  What  it  is  now 
our  privilege  to  call  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Founda- 
tion passed  through  all  these  nascent  stages,  originating  in 
the  thoughtful  mind  of  him  whose  name  the  foundation 
bears,  cherished  by  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
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noble  life,  and  nourished  with  affectionate  and  sympathetic 
devotion  by  his  life's  companion,  who  remained  to  perfect 
the  plan. 

George  Williams  Hooper  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine 
in  1847.  The  family  moved  to  Boston  when  George  was 
quite  young,  at  which  place  he  received  his  education  at  the 
South  Boston  High  School,  graduating  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  immediately  set  out  for  California,  his  father  having 
preceded  him  by  several  years.  Most  of  his  life  thereafter 
was  spent  in  San  Francisco,  where  starting  out  in  humble 
emplo.yment  he  was  by  degrees  advanced  and  ultimately 
acquired  a  share  in  the  business  which  his  father  and 
brothers  had  previously  established.  It  was  in  the  conduct 
of  this  business  that  Mr.  Hooper,  by  patient  industry  and 
business  integrity,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  he  has  dedicated  to  humanity. 

To  those  who  knew  him,  no  tribute  to  his  character  is 
necessary.  To  those  who  had  not  that  privilege,  a  few 
words  may  be  said.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Though  forceful,  he  was  gentle  and  sweet-spirited,  full  of 
loving  kindness,  just,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
full  of  sympathy  for  all  mankind.  His  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  in  need  or  distress  was  unostentatious.  He  repre- 
sented the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  He  loved  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  its  struggle  for  municipal  betterment  he  could 
always  be  relied  on  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  civic  righteousness. 

The  nature  and  character  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research  is  a  reflex  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
its  founder.  More  might  be  said,  but  that  is  all  sufficing. 
Some  time  after  the  calamity  of  April,  1906,  he  gradually 
withdrew  from  business,  availing  himself  of  the  opportun- 
ity for  leisure  to  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of  these  journeys  around  the 
world  that  Mr.  Hooper  first  seriously  considered  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  his  accumulated  wealth.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  whom  he  esteemed  as  a  friend,  he  broached  the 
subject  of  devoting  a  goodly  portion  of  his  fortune  to  some 
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useful  humane  purpose.  The  thought  was  not  suggested  by 
the  condition  of  his  health,  as  at  that  time  he  was  not 
deemed  to  be  seriously  afflicted,  but  there  was  the  evidence 
of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, and  carry  it  into  effect  during  his  lifetime.  He 
talked  of  many  plans  and  made  many  suggestions.  His 
greatest  desire  was  to  establish  or  aid  in  establishing  some 
institution  from  which  all  mankind  might  derive  wholesome 
benefit.  His  fortune  was  not  ample  enough  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  some  of  his  suggestions,  and  they  were  elim- 
inated. No  definite  plan  was  reached.  The  friend  was  com- 
missioned during  his  absence  abroad  to  investigate,  and  on 
his  return  to  be  prepared  to  recommend  something  which 
was  concrete  and  practicable,  and  which  would,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
highest  use  in  a  humane  sense  to  which  a  fortune  may  be 
devoted,  and  during  the  months  of  Mr.  Hooper's  absence 
the  friend  to  whom  the  duty  was  confided  sought  for  light 
on  the  subject.  Many  suggestions  were  made  without  reach- 
ing any  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  Mr.  Hooper's  return, 
the  subject  was  again  renewed,  and  after  much  discussion 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  sum,  approximating  a 
million  of  dollars,  should  be  devoted  to  a  foundation  to  aid 
in  advancing  the  science  of  medicine.  It  may  be  readily 
conceded  that  there  is  no  human  activity  which  in  a  large 
sense  tends  to  relieve  human  physical  suffering,  to  which 
rich  and  poor  alike  are  subject,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  science  of  medicine.  It  remained  to  perfect  the  details. 
The  angel  of  death  summoned  him  before  this  could  be  done. 

He  left  a  simple  will,  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting, 
by  which  everything  was  left  to  his  devoted  wife.  She  had 
been  fully  advised  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  all  his 
plans.  To  her  was  assigned  the  task  of  accomplishing  his 
desires  and  fulfilling  his  wishes. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hooper's  death  and  pending  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate,  Mrs.  Hooper  executed  a  deed  of 
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tnist,  whereby  she  hoped  to  be  assured  that  in  the  event  of 
her  being  suddenly  called,  her  trustees,  who  were  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  desires  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  would 
perfect  the  plans.  At  the  close  of  the  administration  and 
the  distribution  of  the  estate,  a  second  deed  of  trust  was 
executed  and  specific  securities  turned  over  to  the  trustees. 
The  terms  of  these  deeds  of  trust  were  rather  indefinite, 
leaving  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  This  was 
necessary,  as  the  plans  themselves  were  yet  vague  and  had 
not  assumed  a  tangible  shape. 

But  this  much  was  later  definitely  determined  by  Mrs. 
Hooper : 

1.  That  the  institute  or  foundation  should  perform  its 
functions  within  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  A  foundation  should  be  established  for  medical  re- 
search attached  to  or  affiliated  with  a  teaching  hospital. 

3.  The  financial  control  of  the  trust  fund  should  be 
lodged  with  some  non-political  and  non-sectarian  organiza- 
tion whose  status  would  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
foundation. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  was  selected,  because  it  was 
Mr.  Hooper's  expressed  wish. 

The  University  of  California  was  selected  as  the  trustee 
to  administer  the  funds,  because  it  was  non-sectarian,  non- 
political,  gave  absolute  assurance  of  permanency  and  ability 
to  perpetuate  the  foundation,  and  represented  the  citizenry 
of  the  entire  state. 

Before  perfecting  these  plans  Mrs.  Hooper,  with  her 
trusted  advisers,  visited  the  East  and  consulted  with  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  medical  profession,  of  whom 
were  Dr.  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Welch,  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 
Dr.  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, in  New  York ;  Dr.  Christian,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School ;  Dr.  Warren  of  the  Huntington  Hospital  and  Tufts 
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Medical  College,  all  in  Boston,  and  other  institutions  of  a 
like  nature. 

With  what  faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  devotion  this  task 
was  performed  is  evidenced  by  the  result. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  distinguished  men — men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  medical  world — advised  and  co- 
operated with  Mrs.  Hooper  in  crystallizing  the  plans,  not 
only  redounds  to  their  lasting  honor  and  to  the  honor  of 
their  profession,  but  has  placed  upon  California  an  obliga- 
tion of  profound  gratitude. 

The  advisory  board,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  of 
the  Foundation  is  to  be  carried  on,  has  among  its  members 
the  heads  of  two  of  the  great  institutes  of  research  above 
named — Dr.  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  Dr. 
"Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  here  we  think  a  debt  should 
be  acknowledged  to  the  labors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  work  of  that  great  institute  relating  to  medical  educa- 
tion naturally  led  Mrs.  Hooper  and  her  advisers  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  its  president,  under  whose  guidance  the 
wishes  of  Mrs.  Hooper  have  been  placed  in  concrete  form. 
These,  with  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Board, 
give  the  highest  assurance  of  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  the 
great  desire  and  aspiration  of  him  whose  name  the  founda- 
tion bears. 

All  honor  to  his  memory  and  to  the  loving  and  loyal 
devotion  of  his  well-beloved  wife. 

A  civilization  may  be  judged  by  the  type  of  its  monu- 
ments. In  ancient  days  men  erected  temples  and  shrines  to 
propitiate  some  avenging  god,  to  secure  favors,  or  as  peni- 
tential offerings.  Is  there  not  a  sign  of  promise  for  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  when  men  are  inspired  to  leave  their  for- 
tunes for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  with  the  sole  inscription  on 
the  founded  institution : 

DEDICATED  TO   HUMANITY 
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THE  MEANING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
Henry  S.  Pritchett 

"We  meet  today  to  inaugurate  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
made  upon  this  continent  to  the  cause  of  scientific  research, 
all  the  more  significant  because  the  field  of  research  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  problem  of  human  life  and  public 
health.  We  here  set  in  motion  an  immortal  agency  for 
human  improvement,  an  agency  to  endure  for  generations 
and  for  centuries.  For  the  man  who  conceived  this  agency 
and  for  the  wife  who  carried  it  into  effect  the  gratitude  of 
generations,  yet  unborn,  will  be  a  reward.  To  set  in  motion 
such  an  immortal  power  in  human  uplift  is  to  become  one- 
self a  partaker  in  immortality. 

To  appreciate  what  this  new  institute  of  research  may 
mean  to  this  city  and  to  this  region  one  needs  to  remember 
the  modest  beginnings  of  Faraday 's  work  in  the  little  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century ; 
to  recall  the  humble  beginning  of  Pasteur's  work  on  spon- 
taneous generation,  to  recall  Darwin's  modest  researches 
in  an  English  countryside,  and  then  to  remember  that  today 
the  places  where  these  men  worked  are  the  shrines  of  na- 
tional devotion.  There  is  set  here  today  an  altar  at  which 
future  Faradays  and  Pasteurs  will  light  the  torch  of  per- 
sonal devotion  and  high  service. 

This  institution  for  research  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
because  it  begins  its  work  as  the  part  of  a  great  university. 
Scientific  research  and  education  grow  best  when  they  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  atmosphere  of  a  true  university  is  that 
in  which  research  grows  best.  The  Medical  School  and  the 
University  will  furnish  the  men  for  research  work  and  the 
research  institute  will  inspire  teachers  and  students  of 
medicine.  Such  a  combination  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
happiest  results,  both  for  teaching  and  for  investigation. 
No  isolated  institute  of  research  is  likely  in  the  long  run 
to  attain  the  vigor  and  the  fruitfulness  which  comes  from 
a  true  university  connection. 
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When  one  seeks  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  research  institute  to  a  community,  almost  in- 
evitably he  thinks  of  great  discoveries  for  alleviation  of 
human  suffering,  or  the  prevention  of  human  illness;  he 
recalls  the  triumphs  over  yellow  fever,  over  diphtheria,  over 
the  terrors  of  spinal  meningitis.  He  remembers  the  won- 
derful sanitary  improvements  which  have  come  in  with  the 
applications  of  modern  research.  He  likes  to  recall  the 
American  medical  records  in  Cuba  and  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  to  see  in  imagination  similar  victories  for 
sanitary  science  in  our  American  cities.  Looking  into  the 
vista  of  the  future  he  likes  to  imagine  tuberculosis  banished, 
old  age  defied,  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity 
relieved,  if  not  conquered,  by  modern  science.  All  this  is 
right.  Research  j^ear  by  year,  generation  by  generation, 
will  attain  to  these  triumphs,  but  it  does  something  more 
than  this.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  in  its  highest 
and  best  form  research  is  a  service  of  humanity;  it  means 
unselfishness,  devotion,  imagination,  vision.  Not  in  the 
meetings  of  trustees,  not  in  the  applause  of  great  audiences, 
are  its  problems  wrought  out,  but  silently,  patiently,  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year.  Only  in  this  sense  is  research 
worth  while.  Only  when  it  rests  upon  such  a  basis  of  devo- 
tion and  sincerity  does  it  attain  its  true  aims.  The  research 
which  is  selfish,  which  is  self-seeking,  which  is  even  self- 
conscious,  fails  to  produce  either  the  material  or  intellectual 
results.  To  this  city — to  any  city  and  to  any  university — 
the  great  service  of  true  scientific  research  does  not  lie  in 
the  refinements  of  physical  science;  it  does  not  consist  of 
the  skill  which  avails  itself  of  the  facts  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  but  rather  of  that  devotion,  of  that 
imagination  which  translates  chemistry,  biology  and  physics 
into  terms  of  human  aspirations  and  human  hopes.  In  its 
highest  form  scientific  research  means  to  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  translation  of  those  things  which  are  material 
and  which  are  temporary  into  those  things  which  are  spirit- 
ual and  which  are  eternal. 
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SONGS  FROM  NIRVANA 


Arthur  W.  Ryder 


NIRVANA 
What  all  have  sought  with  mad  or  tame  surmise, 

To  India 's  seers  was  given — 
A  glad,  serene,  and  lasting  Paradise 
Which,  wisely  known,  the  wisest  most  would  prize, 

A  satisfying  heaven. 

By  none  beside  was  such  a  vision  found. 

Though  many  sought  in  vain; 
The  red  man  with  his  happy  hunting  ground, 
The  Arab  in  his  sensual  fetters  bound, 

Stir  wiser  men  to   pain. 

The  Christian  drops  the  clean,  insipid  scheme 

That  John  at  Patmos  saw; 
For  life's  impetuous,  turbid,  Gothic  stream 
Makes  more  appeal  to  men  than  such  a  dream 

Of  inadventurous  awe. 

Wise  in  our  generation,  very  true. 

But  too  unpractical; 
For  all  the  thoughts  we  think  and  deeds  we  do 
Are  vain  unless  they  lead  us  onward  to 

That  which  should  be  and  shall; 

Nirvana,  where  the  knower  and  the  known 

Weave  and  compenetrate; 
Where  special  name  and  personal  form  are  gone, 
Where,  in  a  life-crammed  desert,  truth  alone 

Broods  in  majestic   state. 
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Not  there  the  clawing  after  mysteries, 

The  dull  brain  overborne, 
The  thirst,  the  fret,  the  chase  of  that  which  flees. 
Until  such  bits  of  truth  as  we  do  seize 

Seem  fragments  soiled  and  torn. 

But  whole  preception,  living,  free  from  flaw, 

Of  truth  forever  growing; 
Thus  Heraclitus  or  Pythagoras  saw 
In  Things  are  numbers  an  eternal  law 

Or  Everything  is  flowing. 

When  such  light  dawns,  the  truth  is  me,  and  so 

All  petty  aims  of  men — 
All  hate,  all  love  and  hope,  all  suffered  woe 
From  friend  desired  or  detested  foe — 

Dissolve  and  perish  then. 

Nor  kindly  fate  to  lesser  folk  denies 

A  glimpse  of  such  a  heaven. 
The  lover's  paradise,  his  lady's  eyes. 
The  book-worm  's,  incunabulary  prize — 

To  each,  some  hint  is  given. 

Hints  only!      Yet  a  hint  may  be  enough 

To  burst  the  cage  and  flee, 
Freed  from  this  fettering  and  mortal  stuff. 
Past  vice  and  virtue,  earthly  smooth  and  rough. 

Past  thee  and  him  and  me, 

Past  all  that  separates  and  makes  afraid. 

All  good  and  ill  ambition. 
To  find,  when  fears  are  stilled  and  doubts  are  laid. 
Truth,  from  within  unfolding  and  self-made, 

In  one  glad  intuition. 
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DREAMS 

07ice  upon  a  time,  I,  Chuang  Tsu,  dreamt  I  was  a  butterfly,  flutter- 
ing hither  and  thither,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  butterfly.  I  was 
conscious  only  of  following  my  fancies  as  a  butterfly,  and  was  uncon- 
scious of  my  individuality  as  a  man.  Suddenly,  I  awalced,  and  there 
I  lay,  myself  again.  Now  I  do  not  Tcnow  whether  I  was  then  a  man 
dreaming  I  was  a  butterfly,  or  whether  I  am  now  a  butterfly  dreaming 
I  am  a  man.  — Butterfly  Chuang. 


I  dreamed  I  was  a  butterfly, 

And  how,  I  wonder,  can 
I  know  for  certain  if  I  be 

A  butterfly  or  man? 

I  dreamed  I  was  a  spider  fierce. 

By  Fabre  classified; 
I  ate  my  husband  with  a  will. 

And  laid  my  eggs,  and  died. 

I  dreamed  I  was  an  ocean  wave. 

Majestically  slow; 
I  had  a  pleasant  passage  from 

Hongkong  to  Mexico. 

Again,  I  was  an  emperor, 
With  empress  all  my  own; 

And  while  the  others  worshipped  me, 
I  worshipped  her  alone. 

Another  night,   'twas  radium, 

Endeavoring  to  dodge 
The  keen  research  that  Soddy  makes 

And  Eutherford  and  Lodge. 

And  once  I  was  a  little  child 

And  happier  by  far 
Than  all  the  clergymen  and  kings 

And  science-teachers  are. 
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I  can't  deny  I  am  a  man; 

And  yet,  with  such  a  store 
Of  incarnations,  I  am  sure 

That  I  am  something  more. 

The  man  is  but  a  thick  cement 

Or  skeleton,  it  seems, 
To  bind  the  bricks  and  blood  and  life 

Of  never-ending  dreams. 


KEISl  UNCIATION 

Some   austerity   and  wintry  negativity,   some   roughness,   danger, 
stringency,  and  effort,  some  'no!  no!'  — W.  James. 

Some  danger  sought,  some  scorning  of  a  part 

From  what  is  offered  whole, 
Some  self-contempt,  some  jolting  of  the  cart. 

Preserves  an  unbribed  soul. 
Some  hate  of  what  is  prudent,  thrifty,  mean, 

Some  love  for  what  is  grim. 
Some  dusty  plodding  though  the  grass  be  green, 

Keeps  men  in  fighting  trim. 

How  else  be  man  where  sober  judgment  rules 

And  artificial  peace, 
Where  social  cloisters  give  to  weak  and  fools 

From  Adam's  curse  release? 
' '  Peace,  peace ! ' '  they  cry,  where  peace  is  none ;  so  wild, 

So  crammed  with  risk  is  life, 
Where  safety  cradles  man  or  youth  or  child, 

He  looks  within  for  strife. 

Else,  like  the  vulgar  comfort-seekers  in 

The  hours  they  trade  or  pray 
Or  paint  or  love,  he  sinks  in  stagnant  sin, 

Dribbling  his  soul  away, 
Until  he  loses  all  things  fierce  and  warm, 

Grows  shrivelled,  blunt,  inane, 
A  flat  distortion,  like  a  solid  form 

Projected  on  a  plane. 
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And  freedom  is  so  cheap!     Some  hardy  scorn 

Of  death  and  thirst  and  pain, 
Some  willingness  to  love  yet  be  forlorn, 

Will  make  a  man  again; 
Some  inner  sympathy  with  dogs  and  tramps, 

Some  readiness  to  flee 
The  age-old  enemy  that  chains  and  clamps — 

Eespectability. 

A  few  can  make  the  last,  great  sacrifice, 

All  others  far  above, 
Sweetly  renounce  the  pearl  beyond  all  price 

Of  woman's  special  love, 
Contented  see  the  long  years  follow  years, 

The  loneliness,  the  sense 
Of  what  might  be,  yet  view  them  still  through  tears 

Of  soft,  glad  reverence. 

These  are  the  heaven-foretelling  salt  of  earth. 

The  spray  before  the  wave. 
Hints  of  an  age  that  struggles  to  the  birth, 

More  clean  and  free  and  brave. 
More  swayed  by  truer,  deeper  art,  more  warm 

And  truthful  and  intense, 
When  special  loves  shall  all  dissolve  to  form 

One  vast  benevolence. 


IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  TO  THE  COMPANY  OF  JESUS 

"Let  us  all  think  in  the  same  way,  let  us  all  spealc  in  the  same 
manner  if  possible." 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  warriors,  fight, 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
The  world  is  full  of  Jesus'  foes. 
And  every  Christian  comrade  knows 
It  is  his  privilege  and  right 
To  burn  and  torture,  slay  and  fight, 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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Well  ye  remember,  comrades  all, 

Ere  God  me  gave  release, 
How  I  have  fought  for  women's  praise, 
For  gold  and  lust — ah,  sinful  days! 
But  never  with  the  courage  high 
And  love  that  fills  my  heart,  while  I 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

For  when  in  lazaret  I  lay 

(Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace!) 
My  broken  bones  and  sweating  pain 
Were,  by  God's  mercy,  not  in  vain; 
'Twas  then  the  shining  Virgin  came 
With  Christ,  and  set  my  blood  aflame 

To  fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

And  from  that  consecrated  hour 

Until  my  heart-beats  cease, 
I  fight  for  Jesus — here  at  home, 
In  wicked  Paris,  holy  Rome, 
Where  Gama  and  Columbus  spy 
New  worlds  for  Christ  to  govern,  I 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  dare  not  doubt,  we  must  not  think. 

We  may  not  look  for  ease; 
Our  enemies  are  legion-strong 
Who  think — and  thought  is  sinful  wrong; 
Chastise  them,  disobedient 
To  Jesus'  orders,  heaven-sent — 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  Jew,  the  Moor,  the  heathen  all, 

(Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace!) 
The  German  monk  who  dares  to  flout 
God's  holy  pope  with  canting  doubt — 
Uphold  our  Inquisition  well 
And  give  the  curs  a  taste  of  hell 

Who  scorn  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Dear  Jesus  loves  His  Spanish  men 

(Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace!) 
He  has  elected  us  to  see 
What  He  desired  in  Galilee, 
To  fill  the  world  with  slaughter  grim 
And  render  it,  blood-washed,  to  Him, 

Our  King,  our  Prince  of  Peace. 
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And  when  we  gather  at  His  throne, 

When  earthly  labors  cease, 
Perchance  He'll  bid  us  fly  to  hell 
And  souse  in  some  deep,  sulphurous  well 
Iscariot  and  the  Roman  throng 
Who  did  the  unpardonable  wrong — 

Fight  for  the  Prince  of  Peace! 


JOB'S  VALEDICTORY 

One  hundred  years  are  gone  and  forty  more 

Since  God  relaxed  my  toils, 
Replaced  my  children  and  renewed  my  store, 

And  freed  me  from  my  boils; 
And  better,  solved  my  problem,  when  it  seemed 

Solution  grew  more  distant, 
By  simpler  methods  than  I  could  have  dreamed — 

He  showed  it  non-existent. 

For  I  and  other  men  accounted  wise 

Had  wondered  what  it  meant 
That  good  men  suffered  in  the  very  eyes 

Of  God  omnipotent. 
We  searched  out  evil,  whether  it  be  true 

Or  but  illusive  semblance; 
We  hugged  our  problem,  as  men  ever  do. 

Kept  evil  in  remembrance. 

Real  evil  came;  I  cried  to  God  in  tears. 

And  He  in  storm  replied; 
I've  proved  His  answer  through  a  hundred  years 

And  forty  years  beside. 
He  showed  how  ignorant  I  was  of  fact 

In  His  detailed  creation. 
Showed  moral  problems  soluble  by  act 

But  not  by  speculation. 

He  told  me  wonders  of  Egyptian  Nile 

Far  from  our  land  of  Uz — 
The  quaintly  imperturbable  crocodile. 

And  hippopotamus, 
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The  wild  ass,  unsubdued  to  human  laws, 

The  war-horse  proud,  commanding, 
The  ostrich  heedless  of  her  eggs,  because 

God  gave  no  understanding. 

What  is  my  duty  if  young  lions  roar? 

To   probe  their  mission  here? 
Nay,  either  win  their  pelts  to  deck  my  floor 

Or  leave  them  far  to  rear. 
What  is  my  duty  if  a  Shuhite  friend 

Or  Temanite  reproach  me? 
Why,  make  my  exit  certain  or  his  end. 

Ere  Buzite  friend  approach  me. 

Evil  is  not  a  problem,  but  a  fact; 

No  need  to  seek  its  cause; 
Our  duty  is  to  lessen  it  by  act — 

To  break  the  spoiler's  jaws; 
To  save  the  fatherless  and  the  oppressed; 

To  see  each  sorrow  tended: 
And  so  to  earn  the  grave's  eternal  rest. 

The  words  of  Job  are  ended. 


ECCLESIASTES 

Stern,  truthful  figure  of  an  antique  day. 

Whose  roughly  tested  plan 
Of  life  stands  firm,  while  others  fade  away. 

Endures,  while  man  is  man. 
For,  building  an  abiding  monument. 

He  builds  it  square  and  good. 
Like  other  noble  architects,  content 

To  be  misunderstood. 

Such  doctrine,  piled  of  massive  blocks  of  fact, 

All  cosmic  weather  spares; 
Such  fundament,  the  rock  of  righteous  act, 

Brave  superstructure  bears. 
Not  his  the  higher  stories;  none  the  less 

Should  firm  foundation-stone 
Have  honor,  not  the  added  stateliness 

And  ornament  alone. 
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He  shows  us  that  the  visions  vast  and  vain 

Of  prophets,  saints,  and  seers 
May  topple  down,  yet  certain  truths  remain 

Unshaken  through  the  years; 
And  what  abides  to  man,  is  still  enough 

To  save  and  fortify 
In  righteous  doing  through  the  journey  rough, 

Until  he  comes  to  die. 

No  flabby  God  is  his,  conferring  peace. 

Whereon  a  man  may  throw 
Eesponsibilities,  and  find  release 

From  labor,  danger,  woe; 
Ko  quicksand  God,  glad  to  engulf  and  hide 

Things  inconvenient; 
No  God  who  weak  excuses  will  abide 

"It  was  not  what  we  meant." 

His  God  is  built  upon  a  sterner  plan 

Deserving  of  man 's  awe, 
Greater  than  man,  and  yet  himself,  like  man, 

Bound  by  eternal  law; 
A  God  who  knows  that  life  worth  living  must 

A  real  adventure  be; 
That  dust  infallibly  returns  to  dust. 

That  none  is  wholly  free. 

But  is  it  truth?    The  insistent  question  moans, 

Must  man  forever  grope, 
Like-destined  with  them,  in  the  sands  and  stones, 

Without  a  larger  hope? 
One  answer,  yet  sufficient,  Heaven  can 

Vouchsafe  us,  tonic,  grim — 
Eternal  truth  is  not,  or  not  for  man, 

But  truths  are  given  him; 

And  of  the  given  truths,  not  least  nor  last 

Is  that  the  Preacher  saw, 
When  larger  visions  fade,  and  hopes  are  past. 

To  instil  courageous  awe — 
Let  life  be  stripped  of  all  we  cannot  touch. 

Of  future  joys  be  reft. 
The  life  we  live  to-day  availeth  much. 

And  righteousness  is  left. 
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BERGSON  AND  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT* 


C.  I.  Lewis 


It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  anything  new  about 
the  philosophy  of  Bergson.  Especially  in  this  company, 
which  has  listened  to  the  very  able  discussions  of  Professor 
Lovejoy,  I  should  be  in  despair  if  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
attempt  any  original  contribution  to  the  subject.  My  pur- 
pose will  be,  rather,  to  give  such  exposition  as  I  can  of 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  this  new  philosophy.  The 
attempt  to  criticize  will  be  deferred. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  you  have  heard  much 
and  read  much  about  Bergson,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
forgive  this  return  to  the  simpler  task  of  stating  the  con- 
tent of  his  system.  We  frequently  find  in  current  literature 
discussions  which  in  our  particular  cases  are  beside  the 
mark.  What  we  most  need  is  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
We  are  presented  with  esoteric  disquisitions  on  Feminism  or 
Eugenics  or  the  Montessori  method  which  drive  over  our 
heads,  because  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  Feminism 
stands  for,  or  what  the  caption  "Eugenics"  means  to  any 
one  not  on  the  staff  of  a  funny  paper,  or  how  the  Montessori 
method  differs  from  plain  spoiling  the  child.  The  unfor- 
tunate part  of  it  is  that  such  subjects — and  the  philosophy 
of  Bergson  is  one — may  become  so  generally  discussed  that 
pleading  ignorance  amounts  to  bad  taste;  and  we  may  be 

*An  address  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of 
California,  January  16,  1914. 
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drawn  into  pretending  a  comprehension  we  do  not  possess. 
When  this  happens  the  subject  in  question  can  properly 
be  called  a  fad. 

Bergson  has  become  a  fad  in  this  country.  That  is 
unfortunate  both  for  him  and  for  us,  because  his  philosophy 
is  genuinely  of  wider  appeal  than  the  usual  academic  sys- 
tem and  worthy  of  sober  attention.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  William  James,  no  philosopher  of  our  time  has 
issued  so  vigorous  a  challenge  to  his  contemporaries  or 
given  a  new  direction  to  the  thinking  of  so  many  serious 
people.  Bergson  has  executed  a  flank  movement  on  con- 
temporary philo-sophy;  he  has  called  in  question  the  entire 
procedure  and  result  of  science;  he  has  attacked  the  intel- 
lectuals in  all  departments  of  culture;  and  by  his  defense 
of  the  inner  life  has  opened  new  vistas  to  many  religious 
minds.  Any  sufficiently  radical  person  might  do  all  these 
things;  but  Bergson  has  done  them  in  such  wise  as  to 
command  respect,  even  when  the  respect  is  qualified  by 
antipathy.  To  have  done  with  Bergson  too  easily,  is  not  a 
compliment  to  one 's  own  mentality. 

In  his  own  country,  I  am  told,  he  has  less  honor  than  in 
England  and  America.  As  my  informant,  a  Frenchman, 
phrased  it,  "He  is  not  popular  in  France;  no,  he  is  popular 
only  with  American  young  ladies. ' '  The  reason  for  this — 
that  he  is  less  popular  in  France — may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  his  philosophy  has  been  taken  up  by  various 
not  too  popular  movements.  Factions  as  different  in 
temper  as  the  Catholic  Modernists  and  the  Syndicalists 
have  hailed  him  as  their  prophet.  He  appeals  to  the  Mod- 
ernists because  he  defends  the  inner  authority  against  all 
externalism,  at  the  same  time  offering  religion  a  secure 
precedence  over  science.  He  appeals  to  the  Syndicalists 
(the  I.  W.  W.  here)  somewhat  accidentally  because  they 
too  oppose  the  "intellectuals"  w^ho  would  subordinate  prac- 
tice to  a  set  of  preformed  principles.  The  I.  W.  W.  wishes 
to  make  its  ethics  as  it  goes  along,  and  this,  Bergson  says, 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  living  organisms. 
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In  this  country,  the  influence  of  Bergson  is  traceable, 
in  no  small  part,  to  the  friendship  of  William  James. 
James  "discovered"  Bergson  for  us  twenty  years  ago, 
before  "Matter  and  Memory"  and  "Creative  Evolution" 
had  been  written.  He  was  always  urging  his  students  to 
read  ^'Les  donnees  inimediates  de  la  conscience,''  now 
translated  under  the  title  ' '  Time  and  Free  Will " ;  he  spoke 
of  Bergson  in  terms  of  high  praise  in  several  of  his  public 
lectures,  and  finally  in  the  volume  entitled  "A  Pluralistic 
Universe,"  James  published  an  essay  on  Bergson.  This 
essay  (the  sixth  in  the  volume)  presents  one  side  of 
Bergson 's  philosophy  with  that  simple  clearness  and  capti- 
vating eloquence  which  only  James  could  bring  to  such  a 
subject.  No  more  auspicious  introduction  to  American 
readers  could  have  been  devised. 

But  I  am  in  danger  of  forgetting  my  subject  amid  these 
gossipy  details.  Being  involved  in  partisan  conflicts  on  the 
continent  may  militate  against  popularity,  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  a  great  and  much  loved  reader  will  make  for  it, 
but  what  are  the  elements  in  the  philosophy  of  Bergson 
which  can  hold  the  attention  once  caught  and  be  worth  our 
continued  consideration  ? 

The  defense  of  the  inner  life  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  these.  Many  influences  in  our  present  civilization 
make  for  emphasis  upon  externals.  We  hear  much  of  the 
materialism  of  our  times.  Well-being  is  measured  in  terms 
of  houses  and  clothes  and  money.  To  regard  these  as  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity would  be  Pharisaical  if  it  were  not  comic.  The 
externals  are  considered  ends  in  themselves,  not  valued  as 
signs  of  or  means  toward  something  else.  In  the  midst 
of  intellectual  and  cultural  poverty,  these  constitute  the 
greatness  of  America.  We  are  rich  and  grow  richer,  there- 
fore we  are  great.  This  is  our  materialism  in  its  crudest 
form — and  perhaps  I  have  exaggerated  in  making  the  point. 
The  man  becomes  measured  by  his  possessions.  He  is  what 
he  has  accomplished,  what  he  can  show  for  himself. 
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This  externalism  or  emphasis  on  the  outer  life  has,  also, 
subtler  and  less  objectionable  forms.  We  come  more  and 
more  to  realize  that  no  man  lives  to  himself  alone.  One 
might  almost  say  that  the  world  had  to  wait  for  twentieth 
century  science,  its  sociological  studies,  its  political  theories, 
and  its  preventive  medicine  before  the  significance  of  that 
saying  could  be  realized.  The  diseased  individual  has  ceased 
to  be  an  entity  and  become  a  symptom,  the  symptom  of 
unsanitary  community  habits.  The  criminal  is  no  longer 
an  inherently  vicious  man ;  he  is  the  characteristic  by- 
product of  a  bad  economic  situation,  or  points  the  lesson 
for  the  teacher  of  eugenics.  If  we  do  not  so  readily  trans- 
late spiritual  graces  and  intellectual  attainment  into  the 
terms  of  our  community  life,  that  is  only  because  we  are 
always  most  attentive  to  the  loose  screw  and  the  broken 
shaft.  We  have  not  yet  felt  the  need  for  understanding 
these  unobjectionable  phenomena  in  the  light  of  our  new 
insight.  Very  surely  we  are  growing  away  from  that  indi- 
vidualistic temper  which  framed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  no  longer  fear  that  society  will  encroach 
upon  the  individual,  who  must  be  protected  in  his  inalien- 
able rights.  Rather  we  understand  the  danger  that  the 
individual  will  encroach  upon  society.  We  see  that  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  consists  not  in  keeping  his  fences 
intact  but  in  preserving  mutually  satisfactory  relations  with 
his  neighbors  and  the  state. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  criminal  as  a  symptom  and 
not  inherently  bad,  we  identify  him  with  what  is  external 
to  his  inner  life — his  old-fashioned  soul — just  as  surely  as 
when  we  measure  the  successful  man  by  what  he  can  show. 
We  even  go  further  in  this  case.  We  translate  the  inner 
life  of  the  criminal  into  something  external  to  it ;  we  identify 
his  criminal  tendency  with  something  inherited  from  his 
bad  ancestry  or  borrowed  from  his  debauching  environment. 
We  minify  him  as  a  free  moral  agent  and  magnify  him  as 
an  event  appearing  in  a  context  of  explanatory  events. 
The    emphasis   upon   relations — with   things,    events,    and 
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other  people — must  everywhere  be  at  some  expense  of 
emphasis  upon  the  inner  life,  the  life  which  is  hid,  self- 
contained,  and  self-explanatory. 

I  hope  you  will  not  understand  me  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  criminal,  for  or  against  any  sociological  or 
economic  theory;  I  intend  only  to  state  a  fact  about  con- 
temporary tendencies  of  thought.  That  many  influences  at 
present  make  for  emphasis  upon  the  external  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  life,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Yet 
there  are  large  and  important  interests  which  make  the 
other  w^a^y.  Noteworthy  reactions  against  the  prevalent 
materialism  have  appeared  in  our  time,  and  a  certain 
religious  temper — one  is  tempted  to  say  the  religious  temper 
— will  always  stand  sternly  opposed  to  anything  which 
should  tend  to  magnify  the  outer  as  against  the  inner  life. 
In  the  extreme  case  this  temper  sets  the  exact  antithesis 
and  translates  all  externals  into  negligible  accidents  or  mere 
evidences  of  the  inner  and  spiritual  reality. 

To  all  who  stand  thus  in  opposition  to  externalism  in  its 
various  forms — to  the  mystic  in  religion,  to  the  individualist 
who  is  frightened  or  confused  by  our  socialistic  tendencies, 
to  him  who  fears  our  materialism  and  to  those  who  think 
our  sociological  and  economic  theories  ''o'erleap  themselves 
and  fall  on  the  other  side ' ' — the  philosophy  of  Bergson  may 
come  as  a  new  gospel.  For  in  its  very  essence  this  doctrine 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  grasping  the  inner  life  as 
such,  upon  its  self-explanatory  character,  upon  the  fact 
that  it  develops  by  growth  and  not  by  external  accretion, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  other  things  may  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  this  inner  life  but  not  vice  versa.  It  is  not  a 
thread  whose  character  and  direction  are  determined  by 
surrounding  warp  and  woof.  Rather  it  is  like  the  spider 
which  makes  its  own  web. 

These  agreements  of  various  thinkers  or  temperaments 
with  Bergson  may  be  superficial ;  and  I  fear  you  will  think 
I  have  traveled  far  to  disclose  a  few  trivialities.  But 
whether  these  agreements  are  superficial  or  vital,  whether 
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the  reasons  for  these  conclusions  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases  or  not,  it  still  remains  true  that  Bergson  has  furnished 
many  with  a  new  rationale  for  their  temperamental  inclina- 
tions, has  phrased  extraordinarily  well  their  own  convic- 
tions and,  by  attacking  the  common  enemy,  has  furnished 
them  with  new  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  And  just 
this  fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  explains  in  large  measure 
the  popularity  of  Bergson.  He  has  never  had  any  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples  who  studied  his  philosophy 
closely  and  cherished  it  in  all  its  detail,  but  he  has  gathered 
a  large  following  of  those  who  like  his  main  conclusions 
and  delight  in  the  confusion  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Bergson  appeals  to  those  who 
may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  anti-intel- 
lectuals. We  are  so  given  to  using  ' '  intellect ' '  as  the  syno- 
nym for  mentality  in  general  that  the  issue  here  might  easily 
be  confused.  One  might  take  *' anti-intellectual"  to  mean  a 
person  who  worshipped  physical  being  or  was  opposed  to 
education  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  this  would,  of  course, 
be  a  mistake.  No  one  can  deny  that  intellect  or  reasoning 
power  is  only  one  of  the  faculties  or  functions  of  mind. 
We  have  also  instincts  and  feelings;  and  perhaps  will,  too, 
should  be  distinguished.  We  might,  then,  characterize  as 
an  "intellectual"  any  one  who  maintained  the  logical  or 
analytical  function  of  mind  to  be  the  highest,  and  held 
that  ideally  all  conduct  should  be  guided  bj^  the  reasoning 
power. 

Taking  the  term  in  this  sense,  we  have  various  kinds 
of  anti-intellectuals.  In  art  and  literature  for  instance, 
we  should  have  as  the  intellectuals  those  who  insist  upon 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  canons  of  art,  and  main- 
tain that  there  are  intelligible  principles  Avhich  no  artist 
may  violate  without  thereby  injuring  his  w^ork.  There  are 
also  the  anti-intellectuals,  or  romanticists,  who  insist  that 
the  great  artist  makes  his  own  rules,  that  the  greatness  of 
his  art  lies  in  the  greatness  of  his  inspiration,  in  the  power 
and  fineness  of  his  esthetic  intuition.     The  romanticist  is 
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likely  also  to  insist  that  what  is  portrayed  need  not  be  a 
real  or  even  a  possible  object;  the  artist  is  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring to  the  canvas  or  marble  his  unique  inspiration  or 
feeling.  Right  feeling,  not  right  understanding,  makes 
great  art.  The  artist's  intellect  should  be  in  abeyance  or 
engaged  merely  in  such  things  as  selecting  brushes  and 
tubes ;  the  result,  if  good,  will  spring  from  the  fineness  of 
his  feeling.  Similarly  the  just  appreciation  of  art  must 
depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  right  feeling,  not  upon  the 
understanding  of  principles. 

Few  of  us  are  artists,  however,  and  not  so  many  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  taking  sides  for  or  against  the  futurists. 
If  the  distinction  of  intellectualism  and  anti-intelleetualism 
had  no  wider  application,  it  would  be  negligible  to  our 
discussion.  But  all  of  us  feel  the  necessity,  in  one  depart- 
ment or  another,  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  logical 
faculty  and  taking  sides  with  intellect  or  with  feeling.  Cold 
reason  and  passionate  longing,  the  analytic  dissection  of  the 
situation  and  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  it  in  the  whole 
— these  are  bound  to  run  counter  sooner  or  later.  In 
religion,  shall  we  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  pro- 
ceeding to  what  seems  certain  or  most  probable,  or  shall 
we  put  our  faith  and  hope  in  the  sublime  intuition  of  the 
moment  when  doubt — and  reasons — fled  away?  In  the 
important  affairs  of  life,  in  the  great  decisions,  in  love,  and 
in  the  presence  of  death,  shall  we  trust  reason  and  pause 
where  its  guidance  ceases,  or  shall  we  look  for  another  sort 
of  guidance  and  discard  reason  when  it  falters?  Shall  we 
face  the  facts  as  intellect  dissects  them  from  the  tangled 
web  of  life  and  marshals  them  in  orderly  array ;  or  shall  we 
seek  a  larger  kind  of  comprehension  of  the  web  itself,  and 
assign  reason  to  some  humbler  office?  Put  in  these  terms, 
the  issue  is  a  vital  one.  And  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
romanticists — if  we  use  that  name  for  the  partisans  of  feel- 
ing and  intuition — are  a  numerous  body, — often  an  organ- 
ized body  with  vested  interests  in  the  world  of  culture. 
They  are  also  a  much  set-upon  party  and  are  sometimes 
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hard  put  to  it,  especially  because  their  kind  of  comprehen- 
sion is  inarticulate  and  does  not  easily  give  account  of  itseJf 

In  Bergson  the  romanticists  have  found  a  powerful  ally. 
Life  and  its  creatures  are  not  to  be  grasped  b}^  intellect,  he 
says.  The  analytic  understanding  is  merely  one  outgrowth 
or  fulmination  of  life,  created  for  the  humbler  and  limited 
tasks  of  daily  practice.  Instinct  is  an  equally  efficient  and 
accurate  comprehension,  though  poorly  developed  in  the 
human  species.  Instinct  even  has  a  superiority  over  intel- 
lect in  that  it  grasps  life  on  the  inside  and  is  one  with  the 
vital  impulse  of  it.  If  only  instinct  could  be  made  to  give 
account  of  itself,  it  is  here  that  we  might  seek  the  solution 
of  our  difficulties.  Intellect,  being  analytic,  readily  por- 
trays its  findings,  but  just  because  it  is  analytic  and  pulls 
things  to  pieces,  it  comprehends  only  pieces  and  cannot 
understand  the  great  wholes  of  life.  The  typical  mode  of 
operation  for  intellect  is  dissecting  and  piecing  together. 
It  w^orks  as  if  everything  were  spatial  and  could  be  grasped 
in  space  terms.  The  typical  product  of  intellect  is  machin- 
ery. But  life  doesn  't  run  by  machinery,  and  the  particular 
go  of  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  its  parts  nor  in  the  way 
they  can  be  patched  together.  The  secret  of  life  is  its  unity, 
its  integrity,  and  this  can  never  be  discovered  by  the 
analytic  judgment  which  immediately  externalizes  life  and 
treats  it  as  a  spatial  thing. 

These  are  hard  sayings,  but  the  tenor  of  them  is  grateful 
to  the  partisans  of  feeling  and  intuition.  Life  has  a  mean- 
ing forever  hid  from  the  coldly  logical  mind.  Its  secret 
lies  open  only  to  those  who,  discarding  reason,  face  the 
mystery  with  instinctive  or  intuitive  insight.  And  this  will 
be  true  likewise  of  those  spiritual  realities  in  which  life 
speaks  directly  to  life — in  art,  in  literature,  in  religion. 
One  understands  these  things  as  one  would  understand  a 
friend — that  is,  by  intuitively  identifying  one's  self  with 
the  friend,  and  thus  grasping  the  true  import  of  the  friend's 
inner  life.  One  comprehends  them  as  a  little  child  who 
gives  his  sympathetic  attention  but  does  not  analyze.    Art, 
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poetry,  nature  itself  as  the  external  upthrust  of  the  great 
life — these  reveal  their  true  significance  only  as  we  go  out 
wholeheartedly  to  them  and  bring  their  meaning  home  to 
our  own  inner  being. 

I  fear  my  colleagues  in  the  department  will  think  I  am 
overstating  the  case  and  making  Bergson  out  to  be  the 
defender  of  pretty  nearly  everything  dear  to  the  human 
heart.  But  again  I  remind  you  that  the  agreement  between 
Bergson  and  his  admirers  may  be  fairly  superficial.  There 
is  much  that  one  may  desire  to  save  from  the  cold  grip  of 
logic  and  science,  but  one  might  not  care  to  save  it  in  just 
the  fashion  that  Bergson  does.  Nevertheless  one  would 
discover  in  Bergson 's  writings  much  that  one  would  sym- 
pathetically appreciate  and  find  inspiring.  One  might  also 
discover  a  host  of  new  arguments  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
some  of  w^hich  might  be  getting  threadbare. 

Something  like  this,  I  think,  has  happened.  Many  who 
would  not  go  the  whole  road  with  our  author  find  him  a 
most  pleasant  companion  for  the  while  and  gather  courage 
from  his  company.  "Whatever  in  him  they  find  not  true  is 
at  least  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is  the  case,  more- 
over, that  the  majority  of  present-day  tendencies  make  the 
other  way.  Other  contemporary  isms  show  a  leaning 
toward  logic  and  science.  Other  philosophies  seem  to 
become  more  cold  and  analytic  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  life 
of  them  more  and  more  squeezed  out  to  make  room  for 
technicalities.  Thus  Bergson  is  the  more  congenial  to  the 
romanticist  who  seemed  in  the  way  to  be  lonesome  by- 
and-by. 

Just  here,  in  the  conflict  of  many  of  life 's  large  interests 
with  the  science  of  our  day,  is  another  prime  source  of  the 
vogue  which  Bergsonism  has  acquired.  Or  perhaps  we 
should  say  that  this  is  the  most  important  case  of  the  more 
general  conflict  between  the  inner  life  and  the  external  view 
of  it,  between  the  feelings  and  the  analytic  judgment.  As 
science  has  pressed  farther  and  farther  into  the  inner 
nature  of  man — in  biology,  politics,  economics,  sociology, 
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psychology — this  conflict  has  become  sharper,  until  it  seems 
as  if  we  must  carry  our  science  in  one  pocket  and  our 
"higher  interests"  in  the  other.  Somewhere  between  his 
laboratory  and  his  home  the  scientist  puts  away  his  cause 
and  effect  explanations  and  takes  out  his  intuitions  and 
sympathetic  comprehension.  Somewhere  between  his  home 
and  his  settlement  work  the  clergyman  pockets  his  free 
moral  agency  doctrine  and  takes  out  his  cause  and  effect 
sociology.  Neither  statement  is  wholly  just,  but  they  may 
serve  to  hit  off  the  situation.  Science  perennially  runs 
counter  to  the  romantic  interests,  most  of  all  when  we  use 
it  to  help  them  to  success. 

Phrasing  the  matter  loosely:  the  higher  interests  are 
inevitably  personal.  Science  is  interested  in  things ;  religion 
and  art  are  interested  in  the  experience  of  things.  Science 
intends  to  discover  what  is  there;  religion  and  art  ask 
how  it  feels  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  such  things.  The 
different  attitude  of  the  practical  man  and  beauty  lover 
toward  Niagara  or  Hetch-Hetchy  will  serve  to  illustrate. 
The  one  sees  a  natural  reservoir  or  so  many  foot-pounds 
pressure ;  the  other  is  filled  with  the  glow  of  a  sublime 
spectacle.  For  religion  and  art,  Nature  is  the  matrix  of 
experience ;  for  science  it  is  the  concourse  of  events  in 
causal  sequence. 

These  two  divergent  tempers  or  tendencies  may  dwell 
amicably  side  by  side.  It  is  difficult  to  see  with  the  eye  of 
the  scientist  and  of  the  poet  at  the  same  time ;  but  one  may 
now  observe  with  the  impersonality  of  science,  now  appre- 
ciate with  the  passion  of  the  artist  or  the  mystic.  The  two 
moods  may  not  overlap,  yet  they  need  not  contradict  one 
another.  They  are,  nevertheless,  opposite  in  direction,  and 
may  easily  run  into  contradiction.  The  higher  interests 
translate  facts  into  terms  of  spiritual  life ;  science  tends  to 
translate  spiritual  life  into  cold  facts.  If  now,  the  scientist 
maintains  that  science  must  claim  the  right  in  the  end  to 
explain  everything,  and  that  when  science  shall  have  had 
her  say  no  other  explanation  is  valuable  or  significant,  then 
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we  have  an  emphasis  upon  one  point  of  view  which  renders 
all  others  superfluous.  Something  like  this  claim  is  occa- 
sionally made,  and  the  tendency  to  take  it  for  granted 
without  explicitl}'  making  it,  characterizes  a  great  many. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  protagonists  of  religion  and  ethics 
do  not  make  a  similarly  sweeping  claim,  but  they  do 
sometimes  assert  that  no  explanation  of  any  fact  has 
meaning  except  an  explanation  ultimately  in  terms  of  the 
significance  which  that  fact  may  have  for  human  life.  This 
claim  does  not  invalidate  science,  but  it  makes  science  dis- 
tinctly subservient  to  the  higher  interests.  "I  will  show 
you  cause  and  effect  for  your  moral  conduct  and  your 
esthetic  appreciation,"  says  the  scientist.  ''I  will  evaluate 
the  method  and  results  of  your  scientific  explanation," 
retorts  the  defender  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  exchange 
of  compliments  presages  warfare. 

In  our  time,  the  thick  of  this  fray  has  always  gathered 
about  the  standard  of  evolution.  Professor  Lovejoy  has 
analyzed  this  situation  and  shown  the  relation  of  Bergson's 
doctrine  to  past  and  present  biological  theory  so  brilliantly 
that  I  ought  not  to  touch  upon  it.  But  I  suspect  that  some 
of  you  may  be — like  myself — rank  amateurs  in  biology,  and 
may  relish  a  statement  of  the  issue  in  simple — even  falsely 
simple — form.  Darwin's  great  hypothesis  supposes  that 
the  explanation  of  the  forms  of  life  can  be  given  completely 
in  terms  of  material  environment  and  the  principles  of 
heredity  and  selection.  Even  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characteristics — the  privilege  of  passing  on  to  our  children 
the  qualities  we  develop  in  ourselves,  which  Darwin  did  not 
deny — was  soon  supplanted  by  a  sterner  doctrine.  After 
Weissmann  had  cut  off  the  tails  of  twenty  generations  of 
rats  and  observed  that  the  twenty-first  were  still  born  with 
tails,  the  evolutionists  declared  that  any  modification  of 
life  forms  not  rigidly  determined  by  heredity  in  the  germ 
plasm,  must  be  accredited  to  spontaneous  variation.  The 
temper  of  this  new  biology  was  distasteful  to  the  tender- 
minded.     It  seemed  to  rob  life  of  a  meaning  and  dignity 
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which  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  Agassiz  suggested  that  flowers  had  brilliant 
colors  in  order  that  they  might  attract  the  bees.  The 
beautiful  love  for  life  which  animated  Nature  and  governed 
her  decrees  for  Agassiz  w^as  now  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Beautiful  flowers,  wonderfully  designed  organisms,  man 
with  his  spiritual  interests — these  forms  of  life  did  not 
spring  from  Nature  through  any  love  or  Providence;  they 
grew  upon  the  face  of  an  unappreciative  Nature  because 
they  were  able  to  stick  there.  Whereas  an  earlier  account 
might  interpret  Nature  as  that  which  led  up  to  and  won 
its  significance  in  life  and  spiritual  values,  life  and  its 
values  w'ere  now  translated  into  terms  of  environment  and 
simple  staying  power. 

And  when  the  evolutionist  had  bethought  himself  to 
annex  politics,  psychology,  and  ethics,  the  direct  clash  was 
inevitable.  Man  and  his  institutions,  his  ethics,  his  art,  his 
religion — these  are  but  incidents  of  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. Man,  without  protective  coloring,  without  any  hard 
shell  to  retreat  into,  or  any  noteworthy  agility  in  escaping 
his  enemies,  has  survived  largely  because  of  the  complexity 
of  his  nervous  system  and  his  herd-loving  instinct.  His 
herd-loving  instinct  becomes  conscious  and  is  perpetuated 
by  the  formulation  of  principles  for  keeping  the  herd 
together ; — that  is  his  ethics.  The  complexity  of  his  nervous 
system  complicates  and  prolongs  the  connection  between 
perception  and  reaction  in  a  thousand  ways; — that  is,  in 
general,  his  inner  life. 

This,  you  say,  is  an  old,  old  story,  and  this  controversy 
died  of  inanition  long  ago.  And,  moreover,  no  biologist 
today  holds  such  an  evolution  theory  as  has  been  described. 
But  has  the  antagonism  between  the  diverse  points  of  view 
ceased  with  the  controversy?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
opposition  between  those  who  would  view  Nature  in  the  light 
of  life  and  its  values  and  those  who  would  look  upon  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  naturalism,  is  just  as  real  and 
significant  as  ever.     What  has  happened  is  something  as 
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follows:  the  protagonists  of  the  higher  interests  have  for 
the  most  part  been  unable  to  follow  the  growing  complexity 
of  biological  theory.  It  has  gone  over  their  heads,  leaving 
them  with  a  feeling  that  the  opposition  was  still  there  but 
in  terms  they  no  longer  understood.  Thus  they  have  been 
left  with  the  crude  conception  of  the  controversy  which  I 
have  outlined,  silenced  by  the  realization  of  its  inadequacy, 
but  unconvinced  that  any  such  theory  can  be  just  to  the  true 
nature  of  life.  Nor  is  their  understanding  of  the  matter 
so  inaccurate  after  all.  For  there  are,  in  general,  only 
two  ways  in  which  the  original  evolution  theory  could  be 
modified.  It  might  be  altered  by  supposing  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  life  are  more  numerous  and  more  com- 
plex in  their  working,  but  still  lie  completely  within  the 
field  of  that  wdiich  can  be  analyzed  and  exactly  predicted 
by  science.  Or  the  theory  might  be  altered  by  supposing 
that  the  study  of  life  processes  must  forever  find  an  irre- 
ducible residuum  of  facts  which  are  essentially  unpredict- 
able and  must  be  accredited  to  the  vital  principle — to  the 
very  essence  of  life  itself. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  kinds  of  modification.  The 
first  characterizes  the  great  majority  of  current  biological 
theories.  Those  who  hold  them  admit  the  inadequacy  of 
Darwin's  and  of  Weissmann's  hypotheses,  but  they  still 
insist  that  the  fijially  correct  explanation  must  be  an 
explanation  in  just  such  terms.  Any  admission  of  an 
irreducible  residuum  or  of  a  vital  principle  which  produced 
the  unpredictable  is,  they  say,  unscientific  and  unthinkable. 
But  this  leaves  the  opposition  of  science  and  the  higher 
interests  in  exactly  the  same  shape  as  before.  The  terms 
may  be  new  but  the  intent  is  the  same.  The  scientist  still 
reads  spiritual  values  in  the  light  of  naturalism.  There 
is  no  comfort  for  the  tender-minded  in  any  such  account. 

With  a  modification  of  the  second  type,  which  credits 
life  with  producing  something  which  is  new  out  of  its  own 
hidden  sources,  the  spiritually  sensitive  might  be  satisfied. 
For  such  a  theory,  life  and  the  values  which  it  cherishes 
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might  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  future ;  life  might  be 
in  part  arbiter  of  its  ov^ti  destiny  and  view  Nature  genuinely 
as  its  instrument  and  not  its  master.  Such  a  theory, 
especially  if  simply  put  and  ably  defended,  would  appeal  to 
many  as  the  solution  of  their  problem. 

And  this  is  one  important  significance  of  Bergson.  Life, 
he  says,  is  just  that  irreducible  and  unanalyzable  impulse 
which  continually  produces  the  unpredictable.  Modified 
forms,  new  organs,  and  new  species,  are  not  the  result  of 
external  forces  and  natural  selection.  They  represent 
rather  the  eternal  upthrust  of  life  itself,  surmounting  its 
barrier  and  transmuting  obstacles  into  instruments  of  its 
own  development.  The  real  evolution  is  a  creation  unceas- 
ingly renewed.  At  the  root  of  life  there  is  an  effort  to 
engraft  on  the  necessity  of  physical  forces  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  indetermination.  Science  can  never  under- 
stand life,  for  life  is  more  than  mechanism,  while  mechan- 
ism of  some  kind  or  other  is  the  only  thing  which  science 
can  comprehend.  In  aiming  at  complete  prediction,  the 
sciences  of  life  merely  create  more  and  more  complex 
mechanisms  which  misrepresent  the  very  nature  of  what 
they  attempt  to  portray. 

In  such  a  view  as  this  of  Bergson 's — so  many  will  think 
— life  regains  its  lost  dignity.  The  spirit  is  more  than 
matter  and  life  is  more  than  mechanism.  The  inner  forces 
of  life  are  superior  to  its  external  circumstances  and  may 
dominate  them.  To  such  minds,  Bergson  appears  as  the 
new  and  vigorous  champion  of  the  higher  interests — of 
ethics,  of  art,  and  of  religion.  He  flourishes  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  and  mechanical  science  is  banished  to  the  realm 
of  inanimate  matter. 

I  suggested  in  the  beginning  that,  in  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  as  Bergson 's  philosophy,  it  might  be  well  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about.  "What  has  preceded  represents  the 
attempt  to  cover  that  aspect  of  the  topic.  If  Bergson  had 
not  made  connection  with  vital  issues  of  our  own  day,  he 
might  have  suffered  that  neglect  which  has  been  the  por- 
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tion  of  many  excellent  philosophers.  Mere  correctness  gets 
us  nowhere  in  these  stirring  times.  But  Bergson  has 
brought  his  philosophy  into  direct  relation  with  some  of 
the  universal  interests  of  mankind  and  has  taken  sides  on 
some  of  the  most  deeply  felt  of  current  issues.  He  has, 
moreover,  championed  that  party  which  gives  its  sympathy 
and  admiration  most  readily.  He  has  defended  the  interests 
of  ethics  and  religion  and  art  against  the  mechanistic  inter- 
pretation of  science;  he  has  championed  esthetic  com- 
prehension and  the  mystic's  intuition  as  against  cold- 
blooded logical  analysis.  He  has  placed  the  emphasis  upon 
the  inner  life  and  protected  it  from  all  forms  of  externalism 
and  materialism.  And  he  has  done  this — so  it  may  seem — 
not  testily,  not  hastily,  but  coolly  and  with  nice  delibera- 
tion— and  in  elegant  French. 

Bergson  takes  this  defense  of  feeling,  of  intuition  and 
the  inner  life,  most  seriously.  The  title  of  his  first  book 
is  itself  suggestive,  "Les  donnees  immediates  de  la  con- 
science"— the  data  of  immediate  experience.  The  title 
under  which  the  English  translation  later  appeared,  ' '  Time 
and  Free  Will,"  gives  the  other  half  of  its  message. 
Bergson  named  it  from  the  thought  presented  in  its  early 
chapters;  the  translator  was  more  impressed  with  its  con- 
clusions. In  this  book  Bergson  bids  us  to  go  back  behind 
science,  behind  our  philosophies,  behind  the  very  things 
with  which  our  daily  life  seems  to  deal.  We  are  to  uncover 
the  very  stuff  these  are  made  of — the  data  of  immediate 
experience.  We  must  recover  for  the  time  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  practical  activity  and  retire  into  ourselves. 
And  what  shall  we  find?  Why  just  this! — this  moment! 
this  felt  significance,  this  pulse  of  life,  forever  growing  out 
of  itself  with  no  line  between  old  and  new !  ' '  We  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of";  mayhap,  but  surely  we  are 
the  vital  reality.  Where  else  should  any  thing  or  circum- 
stance arise,  but  just  in  this  immediate  experience  ?  Where 
else  shall  you  find  any  bit  of  reality?  What  else  is  there 
for  science  or  art  or  religion  to  interpret  but  just  these  felt 
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significances?  The  moment — that  is  reality; — the  moment 
forever  burgeoning  from  within  itself  and  growing  into  the 
new;  the  moment,  slipping  into  eternity  and  carrying 
eternity  with  it;  the  eternally  present  now  of  reality,  which 
is  no  invisible  demarcation  line  between  dead  past  and 
future  yet  to  be,  but  the  very  substance  duration  itself — 
living,  vital  time,  the  soul  of  being. 

This  real  duration,  which  we  are,  is  activity  itself — 
time,  and  free  will.  But  what  shall  we  be  active  about, 
what  shall  the  moment  do?  "What  but  interpret  itself, 
understand  itself,  act  out  its  own  meaning.  Upon  this 
point,  our  author  is  a  little  regretful.  For  when  the 
moment — or  when  ive  begin  to  "understand"  that  content 
of  immediate  experience  which  we  are,  the  perverse  ten- 
dency to  forget  the  initial  unity  of  being  breaks  in  upon  us. 
We  pay  attention,  we  single  out,  we  select.  We  emphasize 
this  phrase  and  that  bit;  we  set  up  boundaries  and  make 
distinctions.  We  break  the  unity  of  pure  duration  into  the 
multiplicity  of  things;  we  project  them  into  space;  we  dis- 
join and  relate ;  we  create  science — and  the  devil  is  upon  us. 
For  science  does  not  stand  above  this  multiplicity  and  dis- 
tinction— as  we  do  when  we  take  thought  of  ourselves. 
Science  is  governed  by  our  practical  activity  and  serves  it. 
Science  proceeds  by  way  of  these  disjunctions  and  relatings 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  selective  act  and  the  analytic 
understanding  to  set  up.  Without  space,  as  the  medium 
of  division,  without  multiplicity,  without  the  machine-like 
concatenation  of  things,  there  is  no  science.  And  just  for 
this  reason,  science  can  never  see  beyond  these  mechanical 
relations  and  spatial  division  of  things.  It  can  never 
penetrate  back  to  its  source  and  stand  in  the  presence  of 
life,  its  creator.  To  comprehend  that  true  reality,  we  must 
reverse  the  process  by  which  science  arises.  We  must 
translate  the  distinctions  of  science  back  into  the  pulsing 
moment  which  created  them.  We  must  return  to  the  inner 
life  and  be  at  home  with  ourselves.     Which  then,  in  these 
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terms,  is  the  higher  point  of  view,  and  the  truer — the 
science  which  interprets  life  in  terms  of  things  or  the 
intuition  which  translates  things  in  terms  of  life?  AVhich 
is  the  medium  of  genuine  comprehension — the  analytic 
reason  which  dissects  wholes  into  parts  and  then  arranges 
the  fragments  in  imitation  of  the  whole  again,  or  that  sym- 
pathetic insight  which  grasps  at  once  felt  wholes  and  does 
not  seek  to  analyze  ? 

The  same  antithesis  persists  and  is  elaborated  in  Berg- 
son's  later  writings.  We  have  the  same  insistence  that 
science  and  logic  are  merely  the  useful  instruments  of  our 
practical  activity,  never  the  means  wiiereby  true  knowledge 
of  reality  can  be  gained.  And  we  have  the  same  intent  to 
replace  this  fragmentary  analytic  view  with  the  intuitive 
grasp  which  belongs  to  the  inner  life  itself.  Not  a  world 
of  things  creating  eventually  life;  but  Life  itself  is  to 
appear,  finally,  as  the  master  and  creator. 
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POEMS 


Isaac  Flagg 


OPENING  HYMN 

IN 

"THE  SONS  OF  JACOB" 
(Sung  hy  the  shepherd  brethren) 

O  thou  who  bringest  light, 
Our  pathways  makest  bright, 
Lifting  the  veil  of  night. 

Guide  us,  O  Lord,  we  pray 
Through  this  another  day; 
Let  not  our  footsteps  stray. 

God  of  our  fathers,  send 
Health  on  the  flocks  we  tend; 
Their  little  ones  defend. 

Hear  thou  their  trembling  cry 
When  the  gray  wolf  stands  nigh; 
Each  day  their  needs  supply. 

Where  the  cropt  herbage  grew, 
Make  it  to  spring  anew, 
Freshen 'd  with  kindly  dew. 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  with  peace, 
And  as  our  years  increase 
Let  not  thy  mercies  cease. 
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AVE  PISCATOR 

Lines  read  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Faculty  CluT)  to 
Dr.  Henry  Van  ByTce,  1905 

There  are  three  stages  or  degrees 
Of  piscatorial  mysteries. 

Unnumber 'd  accidents  must  meet 
To  show  the  angler  forth  complete; 

Eke  that  which  in  the  stars  is  writ, 
Piscator  nascitur  non  fit; 

Whilst  he,  on  far  perfection  bent, 
Through  each  successive  element, 

Mud,  water,  air,  essays  to  climb, 
Molding  his  destiny  sublime. 

The  novice, — those  exist  for  him 
Which  nigh  unto  the  bottom  swim. 

Thus,  lowliest  of  the  briny  brood, 
The  flounder  famed  for  platitude; 

In  fresh,  the  bullhead  or  horn  'd  pout, 
The  eel  long-lived  and  long-drawn-out. 

These  teach,  to  hold  with  sandy  grip 
What  chances  through 'the  fingers  slip; 

To  brave  the  heads  and  horns  of  things 
That  clash  with  fond  imaginings; 

How  to  doze  timely,  yet  be  full 
Of  feeling  for  a  welcome  pull; 

To  learn  what  purposes  of  state 
They  serve  who  only  sit  and  wait. 

The  second  stage,  by  one  degree 
Above  the  bottom  aims  to  be. 

Here  through  the  middle  waters  gleam 
Perch,  shiner,  chub,  the  plucky  bream: 
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A  scaly  company,  yet  each 
Blest  with  some  faculty  to  teach. 

It  is  the  realm  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Wild  hopes  and  disappointments  drear. 

But  in  his  soul  who  faltereth  not 
Celestial  patience  is  begot; 

His  boyish  fancy  is  imbued 
With  love  of  rain  and  solitude; 

Eound  him  a  frivolous,  inane, 
Much-nibbling  world  will  surge  in  vain. 

The  third  sphere  is  the  top:  and  few, 
To  its  high  ordinances  true, 

Will  for  the  last  probation  wait, 

Which  sifts  the  small  fry  from  the  great. 

There  is  a  finny  vagabond, 
Long-nosed  marauder  of  the  pond, 

Whom  nature  suffereth  to  exist 
Expressly  that  he  may  assist 

The  callow  neophyte  to  rise 

Through  spoon-lore  to  the  Book  of  Flies. 

Between  the  upper  and  mid  way 
The  pickerel  darts  upon  his  prey. 

Him  you,  when  spoonless,  can  feel  sure 
Of  taking  with  batrachian  lure. 

Draw  froggy 's  trousers  off  in  haste, 
Decapitate  him  at  the  waist; 

The  nether  remnant  then,  hook'd  fast. 
Fantastically  dangling,  cast 

Out  where  the  lily-pads  make  way 
There  for  the  still,  black  water — hey! 

A  swell,  a  vortex,  and  a  splash! 
A  tug  down  on  the  supple  ash! 
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Leave  him  to  mumble  it  a  mite — 
Now  hoist  him,  higher  than  a  kite! 

•  ••••••• 

[The  couplets  here  omitted  touch  upon  the  achievements  of  those 
to  whom  the  sacred  utensils  have  been  shown  by  the  Hierophant, 
who  have  answered  the  questions  propounded  by  him,  and  have 
been  finally  advanced  from  the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  mysteries  of 
the  top.] 

And  yet  no  titles  to  his  name, 
Parchment  prerequisites  to  fame; 

No  tassel 'd  cap  and  hooded  gown 
Invest  the  angler  with  renown. 

A  something  in  his  eye,  his  walk, 
Or  in  the  flavor  of  his  talk; 

Something  not  on  the  prosaic  plan 
Stamps  the  inveterate  fisherman. 

His  grammar  is  the  cloud-fleck 'd  dawn, 
A  forest  path  his  lexicon. 

His  specialty  the  universe. 

He  can  songs  make.    He  doth  converse 

Familiarly  with  jay  and  wren, 
Or  dallies  with  the  water-hen. 

Oft  with  the  chipmunk  he  breaks  bread. 
At  drowsy  noon,  where  rests  his  head 

Odors  of  terebinth  and  balm, 
Exhaling  slumber  soft  and  calm. 

Wrap  him  in  dreams. — Anon,  awake — 
What  peals  the  sultry  stillness  break? 

What  shadow  sweeps  from  ledge  to  ledge 
Before  the  storm-cloud's  livid  edge? 

Aeolian  voices,  piping  shrill, 

Wail  from  the  pines  that  crown  the  hill. 

"  'Tis  time,"  I  hear  Piscator  say, 

"To  unjoint  and  quit;  no  more  to-day." 
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Behold  him  thread  the  oozy  trail 
Down  the  dark  wood  athwart  the  gale. 

The  swishing  flood  through  holm  and  holt, 
The  crack  and  fizzle  of  the  bolt, 

Cannot  put  out  his  pipe,  nor  dim 
His  vision.     'Tis  enough  for  him 

Against  his  sturdy  side  to  feel 
The  swaying  burthen  of  his  creel. 


Agam. 

O.M. 

Agam, 
O.M. 


Agam. 
O.M. 


Agam 


EUEIPIDES,  "IPHIGENIA  AT  AULIS,"  1^8,  111-163 

....  nee  siletur  illud  potentissimi  regis  anapaestum, 
qui  laudat  senem  et  fortunatum  esse  dicit,  quod  inglorius 
sit  atque  ignobilis  ad  supremum  diem  perventurus. 

— Cic.  Tmc.  3.24.57. 

Old  man,  to  the  front  here! 
Come  forth. 

Forth  I  come. — 
What  new  work,  Agamemnon  my  lord? 

Haste  on. 

Here  I  haste. 
All-sleepless  mine  age,  right  watchful  of  eye, 
to  attend  thy  command. 
What  star  plies  its  way  yonder? 

Sirius, 

nigh  to  the  seven-crown 'd  Pleiad 

on-rolling,  in  mid-heaven  yet. 

Ay,  true.     Not  a  sound, — 
nor  of  birds  nor  the  sea! 
Full-silent,  each  wind 

his  peace  o'er  Euripus  is  holding. 


O.  M.     But  thou, 

why  without  thy  pavilion  dost  hie, 
Agamemnon  my  lord? 
Quiet  reigns  over  Aulis.     Not  yet 
stirs  the  watch  on  the  wall. — 
Go  we  in. — 
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Agam.     Aged  man, 

I  envy  thy  lot. 

That  mortal  I  envy, 

whose  life-course,  undanger 'd, 

hath  sped  to  the  end,  unhonor'd,  unknown. 

But  the  great, 

them  I  envy  not  so. 

O.  M.     Yet  there 

lies  the  beauty  of  life. 

Agam.     But  that  beauty,  how  frail! 

Sweet  is  honor;  yet  bitter,  betimes, 

when  the  times  suit  it  not. — 

Now,   't  is  heaven 's  behest,  unf  ulfill  'd, 

makes  havoc  of  life; 

now,   't  is  man, 

with  his  clashing  opinions,  works  ruin. 


O.  M.     Nay,  I  cannot  admire 

such  words  spoke  by  one  of  thy  lofty  estate. 

Not  the  price 

of  unclouded  good-cheer, 

Agamemnon,  paid'st  thou 

for  Atreus  as  sire. 

Joy  is  due  thee — with  pain, 

since  mortal  thou  art. 

Tho'  it  be  not  thy  choice, 

yet  the  gods,  in  their  pleasure, 

shall  order  it  thus. — 

But  now, 

by  the  lamp's  ample  flame, 

a  letter  thou  writest, 

the  same 

thou  still  hast  in  hand. 

Writing  first,  then  erasing; 

sealing  now,  now  unsealing; 

the  tablet  anon 

to  the  earth  thou  dost  fling, 

the  big  tear  forth-welling  meanwhile. 

No  sign  of  despair 

is  absent:  of  madness,  no  mark  but  thou  bearest. 

"What  stirs  thee?     What  means 

this  strange  trouble,  my  king? 

Pray  thy  story  impart. 


!| 
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To  a  good  man  and  true 
thou  wilt  breathe  it. 
Of  old, 

with  thy  consort  I  came 
to  thy  mansion:  even  I, 
by  Tyndareus  sent,  one  part  of  her  dower; 
to  serve  on  the  bride  and  be  loyal. 

Agam.     Forth  then, 
unto  Argos 

this  missive  bear  thou. — 
And  more, 
in  its  folds 

what  the  tablet  conceals, 
by  word  I  will  tell  thee, 
all  that's  writ  here;  for  faithful  indeed 
art  thou,  to  the  queen,  to  us  all. 
O.  M.     Say  on,  make  it  known, 

that  my  tongue  with  thy  written  decree  may  accord. 
Agam.  [reads]. 

"To  my  first  tidings  now  I  send, 
"child  of  Leda,  this  new  word: 
"not  to  guide  our  daughter  forth, 
"toward  Euboea's  bosomy  wing, 
"unto  wave-spent  Aulis. 
"At  some  future  hour  will  we 
"spread  the  nuptial  banquet." 
O.  M.     But  Achilles,  thus  baffled, — 
how,  pray,  can  he  fail 
his  heart-swelling  anger  to  visit  amain 
on  thee  and  thy  spouse? 
Here  is  danger.    Declare, 
what  say'st  thou? 
Agam.     The  name,  not  the  blame, 
is  Achilles'.     Of  nuptials 

naught  knows  he,  knows  naught  of  our  scheme: 
how  I  solemnly  sanction 'd 
the  gift  to  his  arms 
of  our  daughter  as  bride. 
O.  M.     Ah!  fell  was  thy  daring, 
Agamemnon,  my  lord. 

Thy  daughter,  to  wed  the  goddess-born  man, 
thou  didst  promise:  and  now 
for  the  Danaan's  sake 
would 'st  lead  her  to  death. 
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Agam.     Woe  is  me!  my  good  spirit  hath  fail'd  me. 
Woe,  woe!    to  the  curse  I  am  fallen. — 
But  go!   ply  thy  foot, 
not  with  step  of  old  age. 
'T  is  speedy,  0  king. 

Harkee  now! 

By  the  grove-border 'd  fountains  sit  not! 

Let  no  slumber  beguile  thee! 

Forbear,  say  no  more! 

Everywhere,  whenas  by 

some  cross-road  thou  goest, 

spy  about  thee;  beware, 

lest  thou  mark  not  the  flying  of  wheels  that  roll  past, 

to  the  Danaan  ships 

hither  bringing  my  child. 

For  if  so  the  convoy  thou  do  then  encounter, 

straight  back  turn  the  steeds, 

swing  the  lash, 

for  the  solemn  Cyclopean  homestead  straight-aiming. 


O.M. 

Agam. 


O.M. 

Agam 


O.M. 

Agam. 
O.M. 


Agam. 


'T  shall  be  done. 
Sally  forth! 

But  for  these 

my  tidings,  declare 

what  surety  shall  be, 

to  thy  child,  to  thy  queen? 

The  seal  (guard  it  well) 

on  the  missive  thou  briugest. — 

Away!     Pale  already 

yon  day-beam  (the  sun-god, 

his  chariot  of  fire) 

gleams  out.     Seize  thy  portion  of  toil. 

Of  mortals,  not  one 

all-prosper 'd  shall  be, 

consummately  blest. 


None  is  born, 


but  his  birthright  is  sorrow. 
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CLOSING  HYMN 

IN 

"THE  SONS  OF  JACOB" 

Our  God,  O  thou  Most  High,  how  far 
Thy  benefits  extended  are, 

Thy  mercies  how  profound! 
When  from  the  lowest  pit  we  cry. 
Thou  hearest,  though  the  floods  be  nigh; 
For  to  thy  might  nor  sea,  nor  sky. 

Nor  desert  setteth  bound. 

So  may,  O  Lord,  thy  fostering  hand 
Preserve  and  guide  us,  in  the  land 

Of  Goshen  while  we  dwell. 
Then  shall  a  stronghold  of  thy  praise 
Be  stablish'd,  without  end  of  days. 
In  Goshen  when  thy  children  raise 

The  tents  of  Israel. 

Whose  tribes,  some  time,  led  forth  by  thee, 
O  Lord  of  hosts,  once  more  shall  see 

The  fields  of  Canaan. 
The  stem  shall  stretch  its  tendrils  wide, 
In  fruitful  branches  multiplied. 
From  Jordan  to  the  salt-sea  side, 

Beersheba  to  Dan. 

Our  story  in  far  countries  heard 

Shall  make  each  name  a  household  word. 

Each  deed  a  memory. 
Which  in  their  troubled  hearts  will  burn 
When  for  a  sign  the  people  yearn. 
To  Zion  still  for  refuge  turn. 

And  to  Jehovah  cry. 

Oft  shall  resound  by  many  a  shore 
Some  voice  of  Kachel  weeping  sore. 
Nor  will  be  comforted; 
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And  for  all  languages  the  same, 
The  nations  in  thy  holy  name, 
God  of  our  fathers,  shall  proclaim 
Their  tribute  to  the  dead. 


So  may,  O  Lord,  thy  fostering  hand 
Preserve  and  guide  us,  in  the  land 

Of  Goshen  while  we  dwell. 
Then  shall  a  stronghold  of  thy  praise 
Be  stablish'd,  without  end  of  days, 
In  Goshen  when  thy  children  raise 

The  tents  of  Israel. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


Dr,  Willey  died  on  January  21. 

For  many  years  a  special  chair  has  been  set  out  at  the  Univer- 
sity Meetings  for  the  venerable  founder  of  the  University — Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Willey,  LL.D.,  vice-president  of  the  College  of  California, 
and  its  only  chief  executive,  chaplain  of  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention,  founder  of  the  first  religious  paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
teacher  of  the  first  American  school  in  California,  and  pastor  of  one 
of  the  earliest  of  Protestant  churches  in  California.  It  was  pro- 
foundly suggestive  to  look  upon  this  venerable  figure,  and  to  know 
that  within  his  active  life  had  come  about  the  marvelous  expansion 
of  the  University,  from  its  small  beginnings  of  1860  to  its  present 
state — with  more  students  than  any  other  university  in  America 
save  only  Columbia,  with  an  annual  income  of  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  and  with  scientific  activities  of  vast  outlook  and 
importance. 

Dr.  Willey 's  admirable  and  memorable  life  came  to  its  end  on 
January  21,  at  Berkeley,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  life. 
Memorial  services  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Willey 's  friends  and 
associates  on  January  23,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Berkeley,  the  speakers  being  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent C.  S.  Nash  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  John  W. 
Buckham  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Raymond 
C.  Brooks  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University  and  the  community  at  large  being 
represented  in  the  assemblage. 

PRESIDENT  WHEELER'S  RETURN 

At  the  opening  University  Meeting  of  the  year,  on  January  16, 
President  Wheeler  was  welcomed  home  by  the  students — after  his 
six-months'  absence  in  Europe.  He  told  his  impressions  from 
watching  great  movements  of  human  affairs  in  older  lands.     Presi- 
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dent  Wheeler  was  the  guest  of  the  Eegents  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  The  Faculty  Club  and  the  Berkeley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Shattuck  Hotel  in  honor  of  his 
return,  and  there  were  innumerable  other  expressions  of  welcome 
home  for  him. 


APPOINTMENTS  AS  EEGENTS 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  Mr.  John  A.  Britton  have 
been  reappointed  Eegents  of  the  University  by  Governor  Johnson, 
for  sixteen  years  from  March  4,  1914.  Mrs.  Hearst  first  became 
a  member  of  the  Board  on  August  10,  1897,  and  Mr.  Britton  on 
March  16,  1903.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  Mr.  Britton  chair- 
man of  that  committee  and  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
In  reappointing  both.  Governor  Johnson  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  wise  and  unselfish  service  they  have  long  rendered  to  the 
University. 

Mr.  James  Mills,  of  "Willows  and  of  Eiverside,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citrus  growers  of  California,  has  succeeded  the  late  Mrs.  Minna 
E.  Sherman  as  a  Eegent  of  the  University,  his  appointment  being 
from  February  10,  1914,  to  March  1,  1926. 


ALUMNI  PEESIDENT 

Allen  L.  Chiekering,  '98,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
University  of  California  Alumni  Association,  to  succeed  J.  Arthur 
Elston,  '97,  resigned.  After  graduating  at  Berkeley,  Mr.  Chieker- 
ing spent  two  years  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  then  took  his 
LL.B.  at  the  University  of  California.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  San  Francisco. 


AGEICULTUEAL  ADVISOE  SYSTEM 

How  to  bring  the  accumulated  results  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  agriculture  into  general  use  is  one  of  the  problems  of  to-day. 
Great  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  Southern  States  through 
the  "Agricultural  Advisor  System,"  as  developed  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  Work  of  this  character  is  now  being  organized 
in  California  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
B.  H.  Crocheron  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  and  represents  the  United  States  Department 
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of  Agriculture  and  the  University  jointly  in  developing  in  Cali- 
fornia a  system  of  agricultural  advisors.  The  beginning  was  made 
through  the  appointment  of  Andrew  Hansen  Christiansen  as  Agri- 
cultural Advisor  in  Humboldt  County,  half  of  the  expense  being 
defrayed  by  the  county  government  and  by  the  subscriptions  of 
organizations  of  citizens.  The  Agricultural  Advisor  is  to  live  in 
the  county  which  is  his  particular  field  of  work;  is  to  go  about 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  calling  together  the  residents 
of  each  neighborhood  for  consultations  and  for  advice;  go  out  on 
the  land  with  the  farmer  and  give  him  particular  advice  and 
practical  object  lessons.  No  man  that  ever  lived  knew  enough 
to  answer  all  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  of  such  an  agricul- 
tural advisor,  but  a  trained  man  will  know  the  limits  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  will  be  able  to  put  the  farmer  in  touch  with  the 
proper  experts  in  the  agricultural  faculty  at  Berkeley,  in  order 
to  elicit  the  needed  information  and  advice  concerning  any  prob- 
lem which  he  knows  himself  not  prepared  to  aid  in.  San  Diego, 
Yolo,  and  San  Joaquin  counties  have  also  arranged  to  bear  half 
the  cost  of  having  such  an  advisor  each. 

AGEICULTUKAL  CLUBS 

The  students  of  the  Agriculture  Club  are  doing  valuable  work 
in  fostering  the  establishment  of  agricultural  clubs  throughout 
California.  Already  eighty  such  clubs  have  been  formed,  most  of 
them  in  connection  with  high  schools  in  which  agricultural  courses 
are  being  given.  Agricultural  instruction  is  now  being  given  in 
fifty-three  California  high  schools. 

COEEESPONDENCE  INSTEUCTION 
Some  eight  thousand  people  are  now  enrolled  for  the  corres- 
pondence courses  established  last  fall.  A  thousand  are  in  academic 
subjects  other  than  agriculture,  and  the  rest  in  courses  in  practical 
agriculture.  This  work  of  University  Extension  has  met  with  a 
great  popular  response. 

NEW  CHAIE  OF  EUEAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Elwood  Mead  has  been  invited  to  return  to  the  University  of 
California  as  head  of  the  new  Division  of  Eural  Institutions 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  function  of  this  new  depart- 
ment will  be  to  study  and  aid  all  rural  forces  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  making  of  life  in  the  open  country  successful 
and  satisfying.     The  department  will  deal  with  such  questions  as 
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farm  credits,  irrigation  and  drainage  institutions,  eo-operation, 
and  the  varied  political,  economic,  educational,  social,  and  religious 
institutions  which  affect  rural  life.  Professor  Mead  was  the  first 
American  to  hold  a  Professorship  of  Irrigation  Engineering.  This 
was  from  1886  to  1888,  in  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  He 
was  for  a  portion  of  the  same  time  also  Assistant  State  Engineer 
of  Colorado.  Prior  to  that,  after  receiving  his  training  as  an 
engineer  at  Purdue,  where  he  graduated  in  '82,  and  at  Iowa  State 
College,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of  C.E.  and  M.S.  in  '83  and 
'84,  he  had  acted  as  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  United  States 
Engineering  Corps. 

It  was  Professor  Mead  who  prepared  the  Wyoming  water  code, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  irrigation  codes  of  all  of  the 
western  states  which  have  adopted  any.  This  work,  which  gave 
him  a  national  reputation  as  an  engineer,  was  done  while  he  was 
State  Engineer  of  Wyoming,  a  position  which  he  held  from  1888 
till  1899.  This  Wyoming  code  was  based  on  the  principal  that  the 
waters  of  the  state  belong  to  the  state  and  that  the  regulation  of 
water  rights  is  primarily  an  administrative,  rather  than  a  judicial 
matter. 

Professor  Mead  was  the  first  Chief  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  established  in  1907.  For  a  number  of  years,  beginning 
in  1901,  he  was  Professor  of  the  Institutions  and  Practice  of  Irri- 
gation at  the  University  of  California.  In  October,  1907,  he  went 
to  Australia  as  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Rivers  and 
Water  Supply  Commission  of  the  State  of  Victoria.  He  has  done 
a  great  work  of  irrigation  statesmanship  in  Australia  through 
bringing  about  a  reversal  of  the  Victorian  policy  of  non-immigra- 
tion and  bringing  about  an  era  of  immigration  encouragement,  of 
subdivision  of  lands,  and  of  aid  to  new  settlers  more  advanced 
than  anything  ever  done  in  the  United  States.  He  has  helped, 
too,  in  modernizing  agricultural  practice  and  in  finding  new  markets 
for  the  produce  of  irrigated  regions  in  Australia. 


HYGIENE  AND  PATHOLOGY  LABORATORIES 

An  addition  has  been  built  to  the  Hygiene  and  Pathology 
Building,  made  necessary  by  the  large  increase  in  enrollment  in 
these  departments.  The  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  the  De- 
partment of  Hygiene  are  housed  in  the  lower  floor,  while  the  space 
whicn  they  have  vacated  in  the  older  portion  of  the  building  has 
furnished  much-needed  relief  to  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.     In  the  new  quarters  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
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is  carrying  on  investigations  concerning  poliomyelitis  (infantile 
paralysis),  rabies,  etc.  Also  a  great  amount  of  laboratory  work  is 
being  done  there  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  for  country  physicians, 
in  order  to  aid  in  checking  epidemics,  reducing  the  amount  of  com- 
municable  disease,  etc. 

During  1913  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons  who  had  been 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  were  treated  for  rabies  by  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  with  anti-rabic  virus  prepared  at  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  on  the  campus.  During  1912  but  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  persons  received  the  treatment.  An  active  campaign 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  enforce 
muzzling  in  every  region  in  the  State  of  California  in  which  rabies 
has  appeared. 

The  anti-typhoid  vaccine  for  the  preparation  of  which  Professor 
F.  P.  Gay  and  Dr.  Edith  J.  Claypole  have  elaborated  an  improved 
method  has  now  been  turned  over  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  vaccine  will  be  prepared  hereafter  at  the  State  Hygiene  Lab- 
oratory on  the  campus,  under  the  direction  of  Director  W.  A. 
Sawyer,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  physician  in  California.  Since 
this  work  began  last  spring,  more  than  fourteen  hundred  students 
have  been  vaccinated  against  typhoid. 

THE  CAMPANILE 

The  completion  of  the  steel  work  for  the  three-hundred-foot 
Jane  K.  Sather  Campanile  was  celebrated  by  the  steel  contractors 
by  the  serving  of  a  banquet  to  the  crew  of  steel  erectors,  in  the 
open  belvedere,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  ground. 
President  Wheeler  and  Cnarles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  who  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  structure,  were 
guests  of  honor  at  the  repast,  and  after-dinner  speakers  of  the 
occasion,  after  which  they  descended  precariously  to  earth  in  the 
skip.     Work  is  in  progress  on  the  granite  of  the  great  bell-tower. 


"CHINATOWN  POINT"  WITHDRAWN 

The  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  through  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1913,  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard,  General  Manager,  notified 
the  Eegents  that  the  offer  of  a  tract  of  land  at  "Chinatown  Point", 
Monterey,  some  years  before  offered  to  the  University  as  a  site  for 
a  marine  biological  laboratory,  provided  that  the  University  would 
erect  adequate  buildings  thereon,  had  now  been  withdrawn.  The 
University  retains,  of  course,  the  Herzstein  Laboratory  on  the 
shore  there. 
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SOME  UNIVEESITY   MATTERS 

Professional  training  in  forestry  is  one  of  the  new  opportunities 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  1914.  Merritt  Berry  Pratt,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Forestry  and  heretofore  in  the  United  States  Forestry 
Service,  has  inaugurated  the  new  department.  In  August  will  come 
also  Walter  Mulford,  now  Professor  of  Forestry  in  Cornell,  who 
is  to  be  head  of  the  department. 

Another  new  departure  is  the  offering  by  E.  B.  Durham,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Mining,  of  a  course  on  the  drilling  and  controlling 
of  oil  wells,  and  the  pumping,  storing,  and  refining  of  oils. 

Preparation  of  plans  has  been  authorized  for  an  addition  to  the 
Fertilizer  Control  Laboratory. 

Carleton  H.  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Economy, 
has  been  granted  by  the  Regents  permission  to  devote  half  his  time 
to  service  as  secretary  of  the  California  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Dr.  Parker's 
recent  report  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  undertaken  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States  government  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
which  led  to  rioting  in  the  Wheatland  hop  fields  last  summer. 
The  report  analyses  the  attitude  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  of  the  employer, 
and  of  the  community  at  large  in  regard  to  the  matters  at  issue. 

That  any  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  income  of  the 
D,  O.  Mills  Endowment  Fund  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  should 
be  added  automatically  to  the  principal  of  the  fund,  unless  other- 
wise recommended  to  the  Regents  by  the  President,  was  approved 
by  the  Regents  on  February  10. 


GIFTS    TO    THE    UNIVERSITY 

J.  C.  Cebrian  of  San  Francisco  has  made  an  additional  gift  of 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  volumes  of  Spanish  books,  thus  in- 
ireasing  the  valuable  and  significant  Spanish  collection  which  his 
generosity  has  brought  together  in  the  University  Library  during 
recent  years. 

O.  K.  Cushing  has  given  $100  for  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
written  by  a  student  in  the  Department  of  Law  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity or  in  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  University  of 
California  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  Law  of  Procedure. 

The  Class  of  1914  has  given  funds  for  a  drinking  fountain,  of 
marble  and  bronze,  to  be  built  northeast  of  the  Sather  Gate,  from 
plans  by  Irving  Morrow. 
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The  Dante  Alighieri  Society  of  San  Francisco  has  offered  to 
establish  a  prize  of  $40  per  annum  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  student 
in  the  University  of  California  in  the  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

A  Friend  has  given  $355  toward  the  services  of  Miss  Mayde 
Hatch  as  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  to  have 
charge  of  the  dances  for  the  "Partheneia"  of  1914. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Hambrook  of  Santa  Cruz  has  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  six  thousand  dollar  six  per  cent  bond  of  the  Realty  Union 
of  San  Francisco  to  be  used  to  found  the  Forestus  Phelps  Memorial 
Loan  Fund.  The  income  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Hambrook  during 
her  life,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  before  that  of  her  husband, 
Thomas  Hambrook,  to  be  paid  to  him  for  the  duration  of  his  life. 
Thereafter  the  income  is  to  aid  students  of  Santa  Cruz  county  who 
without  this  aid  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  college  education. 

Regent  Isaias  W.  Hellman  has  given  $2500  to  provide  for  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  governmental  institutions  of  Germany,  to  be 
given  at  the  University  in  August  by  Dr.  Hermann  Paasche,  First 
Vice-President  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

Mrs.  Rose  Luding  has  presented  two  paintings  by  Sophia  Wolff, 
in  memory  of  Miss  Wolff's  membership  in  the  University  as  Assist- 
ant in  German. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  D.  O.  Mills 
Expedition  from  the  Lick  Observatory  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
for  the  next  two  years  has  increased  by  ten  per  cent.,  or  to  a  total 
of  $8250  per  annum,  the  maintenance  fund  for  the  Expedition.  For 
four  years  past  Mr.  Ogden  Mills  has  generously  supported  this  ex- 
pedition, originally  dispatched  to  Santiago,  Chile,  by  his  father, 
Regent  D.  O.  Mills.  The  expedition  has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  in  the  field  of  the  movements  of  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight. 

The  Napa  Seminary  Club,  through  Mrs.  Fannie  Cornwell  Smith 
of  Berkeley,  has  presented  to  the  University  $100  to  be  added  to  the 
Napa  Seminary  Club  Loan  Fund  for  loans  to  women  students,  both 
the  principal  and  interest  to  be  available  for  such  loans. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  are  continuing  their  sup- 
port of  fellowships  in  history.  On  February  10  it  was  reported  to 
the  Regents  that  $1500  had  been  received  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  Traveling  Fellowships  in  History  on  the  Native  Sons'  Founda- 
tion, from  January  1  to  June  30,  1914. 

The  estate  of  Mrs.  Minna  E.  Sherman,  the  late  Regent  of  the 
University,  has  presented  an  out-of-print  Holstein  herd  book  and 
a  Dutch  Friesian  herd  book. 
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Judge  Charles  W.  Slack  has  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Jurispnulence  nine  sets  of  Leading  Cases  in  Law,  con- 
taining twenty-three  volumes. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  railroads  generously  provided  free  transpor- 
tation for  the  more  than  five  hundred  ministers  who  came  to  Min- 
isters '  Week  at  the  Farm. 

That  Levi  Strauss  and  Company  had  sent  their  usual  semi-annual 
gift  of  $1750  in  support  of  the  Levi  Strauss  Scholarships  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30,  1914,  was  reported  to  the  Eegents  by  President 
Wheeler. 

Eaphael  Weill  of  San  Francisco  has  given  $150  to  provide  for 
two  lectures  at  the  University  by  F.  Baldensperger,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  in  the  Sorbonne. 

UNDERGRADUATE  MATTERS 

That  the  Graduate  Manager  of  the  Associated  Students,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  important  financial  and  business  responsi- 
bilities of  the  student  body,  should  no  longer  be  (?hosen  by  popular 
vote  was  decided  by  a  student  vote  of  five  to  one — that  is,  of  673 
to  153 — on  February  16.  For  the  coming  two-years'  term  the  grad- 
uate manager  will  be  chosen  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
present  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Students  together 
with  seven  seniors  and  the  President  of  the  University. 

Just  as  the  men  who  win  a  "Big  C"  in  football,  baseball,  crew, 
tennis,  or  track  have  their  "Big  C  Society,"  so  the  men  who  have 
won  the  University  emblem  in  the  sports  of  soccer,  swimming, 
basketball,  golf,  rifle  shooting,  and  cross-country  running  have  now 
organized  a  "Circle  C  Society."  Their  emblem  consists  of  a  five- 
inch  circle  enclosing  a  three-inch  block  C. 

Chaffee  E.  Hall,  '10,  has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Associated  Students  to  succeed  Eugene  R. 
Hallett,  '05.  Since  Mr.  Hallett's  death  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  '07,  has 
temporarily  filled  the  vacancy  on  the  committee. 

The  Occident  has  published  a  little  volume  entitled  "Adventures 
of  Tomorrow,"  in  which  appear  the  most  notable  poems  published 
in  the  Occident  during  the  past  half  year.  All  of  them  were 
written  by  students  in  the  class  in  verse-writing  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  English.  The  poets  represented  are 
Lesley  R.  Bates,  '13;  Helen  M.  Cornelius,  '14;  Aubrey  Drury,  '14 
Deborah  H.  Dyer,  '14;  Frederick  Faust,  '14;  Hazel  Havermale,  '16 
Sidney  Coe  Howard,  '15;  Jewell  Parish,  '15;  Harriet  Pasmore,  '14 
Kenneth  T.  Perkins,  '14;  and  Mary  Van  Orden,  '06. 

Helen  Cornelius  is  author  of  this  year's  Partheneia,  while  Ruth 
Campbell,  '15,  has  written  the  original  music  for  tuc  production. 
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"Beyond,"  a  one-act  play  by  Kenneth  T.  Perkins,  '14,  has 
been  selected  by  competition  as  the  play  to  be  produced  by  the 
English  Club  in  April.  Later  in  the  spring,  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
the  English  Club  will  present  "Countess  Cathleen, "  by  William 
Butler  Yeats,  with,  as  curtain-raiser,  Sudermann's  "Teja. " 

A  novel  feature  of  this  year's  competition  for  the  music  for  the 
Class  Day  Extravaganza  has  been  that  the  music  for  individual 
numbers  has  been  obtained  by  competition  from  different  student 
composers  instead  of  having  the  entire  score  come  from  one  writer. 
The  student  musicians  from  whose  competitive  compositions  the 
music  was  chosen  are  Mildred  Smith,  '14;  R.  M.  Eaton,  '14;  L.  K. 
Newfield,  '14;  Kurt  Steindorff,  '14;  H.  P.  Williams,  '14;  and 
R.  G.  Ham,  '14. 

Golden  Bear,  the  Senior  order,  has  added  to  its  fellowship 
Regent  John  A.  Britton,  Dr.  Matthew  C.  Lynch,  '06;  V.  C.  Collins, 
'13;  R.  G.  Wagenet,  '14;  R.  G.  Ham,  '14;  C.  E.  Lutz,  '14;  and 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  '87. 

Winged  Helmet,  the  Junior  society,  has  chosen  to  membership 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Cory,  T.  G.  Chamberlain,  '15;  E.  G.  Burland, 
'15;  F.  S.  Faust,  '15;  G.  E.  Jones,  '15;  J.  L.  McKim,  '15;  and 
C.  Z.  Sutton,   '15. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  added  to  its  membership  Dr.  A.  W.  Scott, 
'76  (M.D,  '79),  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  from  the  undergraduates,  Phyllis  Ackerman,  Margaret 
Alltucker,  D.  C.  Baker,  K.  L.  Blanchard,  Margaret  Buekham,  Mary 
Carroll,  Helen  Cornelius,  Beatrice  Cornish,  Mary  Cowden,  Ellen 
Dawson,  W.  T.  Dean,  M.  W.  Dobrzensky,  Deborah  Dyer.  R.  M. 
Eaton,  Ruth  Elder,  Eleanor  French,  Rene  Guillou,  S.  L.  Harding, 
Hermine  Henze,  L.  L.  Levy,  Mildred  Lincoln,  Milton  Marks,  F.  C. 
Mills,  Mildred  Mize,  Helen  Moody,  R.  R.  Newell,  Evelyn  Raynolds, 
Mildred  Rau,  J.  L.  Schoolcraft,  Herman  Schussler,  J.  W.  Spofford, 
H.  M.  Stern,  Alice  Taylor,  Marie  Costello,  E.  P.  Kayser,  Ralph 
Rabinowitz,  C.  D.  Shane,  and  Matt  Wahrhaftig. 

Beta  Kappa  Alpha,  the  biological  honor  society,  has  added  to 
its  membership  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  Dr.  P.  E.  Smith,  and  Dr.  F.  B. 
Sumner  of  the  faculty,  and  Rosalind  Wulzen,  F.  L.  Kelly,  A.  C. 
Chandler,  W.  B.  Thompson,  Thelma  Davis,  C.  D.  Hollinger,  W.  L. 
Schmitt,  Lillian  Moore,  C.  L.  Camp,  Duncan  Dunning,  Melinda 
Magley,  Alverda  Reisehe,  and  R.  R.  Newell. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  the  chemistry  honor  society,  has  initiated 
the  following  members:  J.  A.  Luck,  '12;  C.  T.  Dowell,  '13;  F.  R. 
Bichowsky,  '13;  L.  L.  Lieb,  '14;  R.  A.  Dunham,  '15;  and  Richard 
Buhlman,  '15.  The  initiates  of  last  semester  were  E.  A.  Brock,  '15; 
0.  S.  Bisson,  '15;  and  L.  H.  Oak,  '15. 
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The  Glee  Club,  which  during  the  coming  summer  will  make  its 
second  concert  tour  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  has  elected 
as  its  president  M.  C.  Nathan,  '14.  The  Glee  Club  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  went  south  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  on  a  three- 
weeks'  concert  tour. 

John  L.  Schoolcraft  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Senior 
Class. 

The  Freshman  crew  won  tne  inter-class  regatta  on  February  21. 

Earl  E.  Crabbe  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  1914  track  team 
to  succeed  G.  D.  Wood,  who  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  farm  con- 
nected with  the  State  Eeform  School  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

APPOINTMENTS 

(The  following  appointments  are  from  January  1,  1914,  unless 
otherwise  specified). 

Acting  Professor  of  Palaeontology,  Lloyd  William  Stephenson. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Merritt  Berry  Pratt. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Extension,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  in  Eiverside,  Carl  Spencer  Milliken. 

Instructors:  Ernest  George  Clewe,  Economics;  Herbert  Banford 
Langille,  Machine  Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Drainage  Expert  in  the  Division  of  Soil  Technology,  Walter 
Wallace  Weir,  from  February  1  to  April  30,  1914. 

Assistants:  Dolores  E.  Bradley,  Bacteriology;  J.  A.  W.  Luck, 
Chemistry;  William  Henry  Ellison,  History;  Stephen  C.  Whipple, 
Irrigation;  Dr.  Albert  E.  Meyer,  Pediatrics  (at  the  University 
Hospital);  Jesse  Chester  Blair,  Physics;  Esther  V.  Starkweather, 
Physiology;  Dr.  Daniel  Irwin  Aller,  Physiology  (in  the  Department 
of  Dentistry);  Dr.  Carl  Leslie  Hoag,  Physiology  (in  the  Department 
of  Dentistry) ;  Agassiz  Eesearch  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Heald  Purington,  from  February  1,  1914. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Eobert  Chaney  Woodburn,  History;  Mrs. 
Annie  Dale  Biddle  Andrews,  Mathematics;  James  Eoy  Douglas, 
Political  Science. 

Auditors,  McLaren,  Goode,  and  Company. 

Librarian  and  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  Miss 
Irene  Sturgis,  from  January  1  to  February  15,  1914. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Charles  Henry 
Nelson. 

Superintendent  of  Greenhouses  and  Gardens,  Daniel  H.  Carey, 
from  February  1,  1914. 

Engineer  and  Assistant  Mechanic  in  the  Department  of  Mining, 
Gustavus  Washington  Gard,  from  February  1,  1914. 
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PEOMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLE 

(The  following  promotions  and  changes  in  title  are  from  January 
1,  1914). 

George  A.  Sraithson,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  Philology  and 
Instructor  in  English  in  University  Extension. 

James  A.  Nyswander,  to  be  Teaching  Fellow  in  Astronomy. 


LEAVES    OF    ABSENCE 

O.  W.  Israelson,  Assistant  in  Irrigation,  from  January  1  to 
March  31,  1914. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Meyer,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics,  from  February  1 
to  March  31,  1914. 

Miss  Rosamond  Parma,  Librarian  and  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence,  from  January  1  to  February  15,  1914. 


RESIGNATIONS 

(The  following  resignations  are  from  December  31,  1913,  unless 
otherwise  specified). 

Auditor,  Allen  Knight. 

Instructor,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  English  (in  charge  of  Cor- 
respondence Courses  in  the  University  Extension  Division). 

Assistants:  William  James  Barnhill,  Chemistry;  J.  G.  Iliff, 
History;  G.  W.  Hann,  Physics. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Ocheltree  Seawell 
Hubbard. 

Superintendent  of  Greenhouses  and  Gardens,  W.  G.  Perrine, 
from  January  31,  1914. 


ANNUAL  DENTAL  LECTURES 

The  Dental  Department  has  formed  the  plan  of  an  annual  series 
of  University  Extension  lectures  in  dentistry,  to  be  given  each 
year  by  some  distinguished  expert.  For  the  first  of  these  annual 
series  Dr.  Charles  K.  Teter,  a  leading  authority  on  anaesthesia  and 
analgesia  as  obtained  by  the  new  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  methods, 
came  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  gave  five  lectures  and  as  many 
clinics  to  a  class  composed  of  more  than  two  hundred  graduate 
dentists.  Alumni  of  the  Dental  Department  came  from  all  over 
California,  and  some  from  Honolulu  and  Nevada,  to  enroll  for  the 
course. 
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THE  ANNUAL  HITCHCOCK  LECTURES 

The  annual  Hitchcock  Lectures,  supported  by  an  endowment 
providing  for  a  course  of  lectures  each  year  on  "scientific  and 
practical  subjects,"  were  delivered  for  1914  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  Eesearch  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Columbia  University  and 
President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  His 
general  subject  was  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  in  Europe." 

The  individual  lectures  were  as  follows: 

February  16 — "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age:  Their  Possible 
Origin   and   Early  History. ' ' 

February  17 — "Environment  and  Life  in  Early  Interglacial 
Periods. ' ' 

February  18 — "Climatic  Changes,  the  Emergence  of  a  New  Type 
of  Eace  in  the  Later  Interglacial  Period." 

February  19 — "Appearance  of  the  Cro-Magnon  Race:  The  Upper 
Palaeolithic  and  Characteristics  of  its  Races." 

February  20 — "Art  and  Religion;  Conclusions  as  to  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man." 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  AIMS 
OF  PRESENT-DAY  SCIENCE 

January  21 — E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  "What  the 
Spectroscope  has  Accomplished  for  Physics  and  Astronomy." 

January  28 — A.  O.  Leuschner,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  ' '  Recent 
Developments  in  the  Theory  of  Orbits  of  Comets  and  Planets." 

February  4 — H.  C.  Biddle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
' '  The  Chemist 's  Contribution  to  the  Problem  of  the  World 's  Future 
Food  Supply." 

February  11 — A.  C.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy, "Climate  in  Geological  History." 

February  18 — R.  S.  Holway,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography,  "California  Viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Modern 
Geography. ' ' 

February  25 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish, 
"Heredity,  Instinct,  and  Environment." 

LECTURES  ON  ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

(These  lectures  represent  co-operation  between  the  University 
Extension  Division,  the  College  of  Commerce,  the  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  and  the  National  Sales  Managers'  Associa- 
tion). 

January  14 — George  H.  Eberhard,  President  of  The  George  H. 
Eberhard    Company,    First    Vice-President    of    the    National    Sales 
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Managers'  Association  of  America,  and  Chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Research  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  "The  Mental  Law  of  Sale." 

January  22 — F.  H.  Abbott,  Jr.,  of  the  F.  H.  Abbott  Company, 
Chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Committee  of  the  Advertising  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  "Gauging  the  Prospective  Buyer." 

January  29 — N.  Mitchell,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Owl  Drug  Com- 
pany, "Retail  Salesmanship." 

February  5 — George  H.  Eberhard,  "Price  Maintenance  as  a 
Business  and  Public  Policy." 

February  12 — T.  E.  Bibbins,  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
"Service  and  Confidence  the  Basis  of  Trade." 

February  19 — Charles  H.  Victor,  Manager  of  the  Yawman-Erbe 
Manufacturing  Company,  "Methods  of  Central  Supervision  and 
Control  of  Field  Agents." 

February  26 — L.  A.  Williamson,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
"Salesmanship  as  a  Life  Work." 

LECTURES  ON  CITY  PLANNING  PROBLEMS 

(Given  by  the  University  Extension  Division,  the  League  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Architectural  Association). 

January  20 — Thomas  H.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. "The  Growth  of  Cities." 

January  27 — Dr.  Werner  Hegemann,  Secretary  of  the  Berlin 
City  Planning  Exposition,  "The  Problem  of  City  Planning." 

February  3 — John  Galen  Howard,  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  "The  Art  of  City  Plan- 
ning. ' ' 

February  10 — Charles  Gilman  Hyde,  Professor  of  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, "Water  Systems,  Sewer  Systems,  and  Street  Construc- 
tion for  Cities. " 

February  17 — Charles  H.  Cheney,  Architect,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Oakland  City  Planning  Committee  and  of  the  City  Planning 
Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  "The  Zone  System,  and  the 
Relation  of  Business,  Manufacturing,  and  Residence  Districts." 

February  24 — M.  M.  O 'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San 
Francisco,  ' '  Street  Construction,  etc. ' ' 

LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 
(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  on  Sun- 
day afternoons). 

January  11 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Museum,  "Noted  Kings  and  Queens  of  Egypt:  III.  Ram- 
eses  the  Great. ' ' 
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January     18— E.  W,  Gifford,  "Cleopatra." 

January     25— E.  W,  Gifford,  '<  Cleopatra.  " 

February  1 — O.  M.  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaelogy,  "Thera,  a  Greek  Pompeii." 

February     8— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Cleopatra." 

February  15 — Professor  O.  M.  Washburn,  "Olympia  and  the 
Olympian  Games." 

February  22— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Indians  of  the  Yosemite. " 


PHILOSOPHICAL  UNION  LECTUEES 

January  15 — Dr.  Clarence  Irving  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Phi- 
losophy on  the  Mills  Foundation,  "Henri  Bergson  and  Contempor- 
ary French  Thought." 

January  23 — Dr.  C.  I.  Lewis,  "Bergson  and  Science." 

January  30 — Dr.  C.  I.  Lewis,  "  Bergson 's  Defense  of  the  Inner 
Life." 

February  6 — Dr.  C.  I.  Lewis,  "The  Permanent  Significance  of 
Bergson  's  Philosophy. ' ' 

February  13 — Charles  H.  Kieber,  Professor  of  Logic  on  the  Mills 
Foundation,  "The  New  Eealism  in  America." 

February  20 — Professor  Charles  H.  Rieber,  "Eealism  and  the 
Self. ' ' 

February  27 — Professor  Charles  H.  Eieber,  "Eealism  as  the 
Philosophy  of  Disillusionment." 


PSYCHIATEY  LECTUEES 

(At  the  University  Hospital,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  11  o'clock  Saturday  mornings). 

January  17 — Dr.    V.    H.    Podstata,    "Symptomatology    in    Psy- 
chiatry. ' ' 

January  24 — Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  "Symptomatology." 
January  31 — Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  "Method  of  Examination  and 
General  Description." 

February     7 — Dr.  M.  B.  Lennon,  "Paretic  Dementia." 
February  14 — Dr.  M.  B.  Lennon,  "Paretic  Dementia." 
February  21 — Dr.   M.   B.   Lennon,   "Toxic,   Infectious,   and   Ex- 
haustive Psychoses. ' ' 

February  28 — Dr.  E.  J.  Eichards,  "Dementia  Praecox. " 
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LECTURES   ON   TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

(At  the  University  Hospital,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o 'clock,  Saturday  mornings). 

January  17 — Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteri- 
ology and  Protozoology,  "The  Scope  of  Tropical  Medicine." 

January  24 — Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  "  Filariasis. " 

January  31 — Surgeon  W.  W.  Glover,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  "Uncinariasis." 

February     7 — Dr.  F.  P.  Gay,  "Bacillary  Dysentery." 

February  14 — Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  "Amoebiasis:  Parasitology." 

February  21 — Dr.  H.  C,  Moffitt,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Medicine,  "Amoebiasis:     Clinical  Features." 

February  28 — Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  "Yellow  Fever." 


MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

January  13 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  concert:  Miss  Kath- 
leen Parlow,  violinist,  and  Charlton  Keith,  pianist. 

February  4 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  concert:  Josef  Hof- 
man,  the  pianist. 

February  12 — Berkeley  Oratorio  Society  concert:  Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio  "Elijah"  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Stein- 
dorff,  Choragus,  with  Mme.  Gabrielle  Chapin-Woodworth,  prima 
donna  soprano,  and  Homer  Henley,  baritone,  soloists. 

February  17 — University  Recital:  A  programme  of  folk  and 
popular  songs  by  Lucia  Dunham,  soprano,  with  introductory  com- 
ments by  Charles  Louis  Seeger,  Professor  of  Music. 

February  24 — University  Recital:  A  programme  of  compositions 
of  Monteverdi,  Purcell,  Bach,  and  Handel  was  rendered  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Louis  Seeger,  Professor  of  Music,  by  Emilio 
Puyans,  flutist;  William  Edwin  Chamberlain,  baritone;  and  Gyula 
Ormay,  pianist. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

January  16 — President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

January  30 — Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court. 

February  13 — Dr.  John  Casper  Branner,  President  of  Stanford 
University. 

February  27— Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  in  charge  of  militia  affairs 
in  the  Western  Division. 


J 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

January  22 — Samuel  C.  Wiel,  of  San  Francisco,  Water  Rights 
Law. 

January  26 — John  D.  Barry,  of  the  San  Francisco  "Bulletin," 
"The  Spirit  of  Cosmopolitanism."  (Before  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club.) 

January  28 — T.  T.  Waterman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, ' '  The  Conventional  Character  of  the  Sounds  of  Speech. ' ' 

January  29 — Samuel  C.  Wiel,  Water  Rights  Law. 

January  29 — Kang  Woo  Kiang,  of  the  University  of  Peking, 
"Education  and  Social  Reform  in  China."  (Before  the  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society.) 

January  30 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum,  "Mechanical  Records 
of  Speech." 

February  3 — Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  (Before  the  Associated  Pre-medi- 
cal  Students.) 

February  10 — Dr.  William  Morris  Davis,  Sturgis-Hooper  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  Emeritus,  in  Harvard  University,  "The  Larger 
Topographic  Forms  of  Desert  Regions. ' '  (Before  the  LeConte 
Geological  Club.) 

February  10 — E.  W.  Gilford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Museum,  "Shells  of  the  Indian  Shell  Mounds  of  this 
Vicinity;"  A.  L.  Barrows,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology,  on  the 
Scripps  Foundation,  '  *  The  Significance  of  the  Rock-boring  Mol- 
lusks. "     (Before  the  Pacific  Conchological  Club.) 

February  13 — George  M.  Haushalter,  the  landscape  painter,  of 
Boston,  "The  Tides  of  Art."  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drawing.) 

February  13 — F.  Baldensperger,  Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature in  the  Sorbonne,  ' '  Alfred  de  Vigny  et  la  Litterature  An- 
glaise. ' '  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Romanic  Lan- 
guages.) 

February  14 — F.  Baldensperger,  "Maurice  Barres  et  la  jeunesse 
intellectuelle. "  (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Romanic 
Languages.) 

February  17 — O.  H.  Benson,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Specialist  in  Charge  of  Club  Work.  (Before  the  Agricul- 
ture Club.) 

February  17 — Herbert  Folger  of  the  German- American  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  Phoenix  Company  of  Hartford,  "Fire  In- 
surance— Its  Relation  to  the  Community,  etc." 
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February  17 — Guy  L.  Bayley,  Chief  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  (Before  the  Asso- 
ciated Mechanical  and  Electrical   Engineers.) 

February  18 — Alfred  J.  Cleary,  Assistant  City  Engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  "Recent  Municipal  Engineering  Developments: 
High  Pressure  System,  Municipal  Railroad,  Sewer  System. ' '  (Be- 
fore the  Civil  Engineering  Association.) 

February  19 — Dr.  William  F.  Bade,  Editor  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin,  "Birds  of  the  High  Sierras."  (Before  the  Cooper  Ornith- 
ological Club.) 

February  24 — Professor  J.  A.  Schumpeter  of  the  University  of 
Graz,  Austria,  Exchange  Professor  in  Economics,  "Marx'  Eco- 
nomic System." 

February  24 — F.  B.  Kellam,  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company, 
"The  Insurance  Office." 

February  24 — C.  S.  Brothers,  Expert  on  the  Classification  of 
Lands  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service,  "Classification  of 
Lands  in  the  Forestr\'  Service."     (Before  the  Forestry  Club.) 

February  25 — W.  L.  Jepson,  Associate  Professor  of  Dendrology, 
"Origin,  Relationships,  and  Persistence  of  the  California  Flora." 
(Before  the  Sigma  Xi  Society.) 

February  26 — "William  E.  Colby,  Lecturer  in  the  Law  of  Mines 
in  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  ' '  The  Public  Domain. ' ' 

February  26— Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Stanford  University,  "Medicine  as  a  Vocation."  (Before  the 
Associated  Pre-medical  Students.) 

February  27— John  E.  D.  Trask,  Director  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Exposition,  "The  Artistic  Significance  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position."    (Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Drawing.) 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY  ADDRESS 


Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 


You  have  been  acquiring  various  knowledge  here;  I 
wonder  how  much  of  it  has  settled  down  into  wisdom. 
Except  as  it  has,  it  must  still  be  labeled  among  the  ques- 
tionable assets.  "Of  all  horned  cattle  in  a  newspaper 
office,"  said  Horace  Greeley,  "save  me  from  a  college 
graduate. ' '  He  had  probably  just  been  having  some  irritat- 
ing experience  with  some  recent  graduate  whose  uncooked 
knowledge  was  encumbering  digestion.  One  of  the  com- 
monest difficulties  with  green  high  school  teachers  resides 
in  their  tendency  to  carry  over  to  the  school  unmodified 
and  unabated,  both  as  to  substance  and  method,  what  they 
have  just  learned  in  the  college.  They  convey  it  over  in  a 
pail  instead  of  in  a  mind  and  in  a  life. 

The  rate  at  which  your  knowledge  will  ripen  into  wis- 
dom depends  in  considerable  part  upon  your  distinguishing 
between  what  is  important  and  what  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Some  people  seem  never  to  know  any  difference 
between  the  foot-notes  and  the  head-lines.  AMiat  is  true 
about  knowledge  is  true  about  the  general  business  of 
living;  sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  going  to  live  the  life  of 
wisdom,  you  will  have  to  make  up  your  minds  what  things 
are  for  you  worth  while — what  things  are  worth  while  for 
you,  you  and  your  goal  being  what  they  are,  and  you  will 
have  to  gather  together  the  will  to  do  those  things  which 
are  worth  while  and  leave  out  those  things  which  are  mean- 
ingless. You  have  been  born  into  a  twentieth  century 
world,  which,  having  just  inherited  the  discovery  of  the 
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control  of  physical  power,  rejoices  like  a  child  in  making 
the  wheels  go  round,  and  takes  to  itself  the  keenest  delight 
in  purposeless  activity  and  meaningless  speed.  If  you 
would  have  a  sample  embodying  the  spirit  of  modern  motion 
bereft  of  schedule  you  cannot  do  better  than  review  one  of 
your  own  too  typical  academic  days.  You  arrive  late  from 
a  hurried  breakfast  at  a  lecture  in  a  course  you  chose 
because  a  friend  of  yours  was  taking  it,  and  then  go  up  to 
North  Hall  to  attend  one  you  chose  because  the  hour  fitted 
your  card,  and  then  drop  into  the  ' '  Coop, ' '  and  are  thereby 
reminded  to  fill  your  pen,  and  by  that  to  purchase  a  few 
lemon  drops,  and  you  sit  on  the  senior  bench  and  miss  a 
recitation  and  attend  a  Blue  and  Gold  meeting  and  hurry 
down  to  the  photographer's  for  a  group-picture,  and  after 
luncheon  on  your  way  to  a  laboratory  you  meet  a  friend 
who  takes  you  over  to  Oakland  in  an  automobile,  and  on 
your  return  you  hear  cheering  which  reminds  you  that 
there  is  a  baseball  game,  and  after  the  game  you  are  invited 
to  a  cup  of  tea  and  talk  about  nothing  in  particular,  cer- 
tainly nothing  you  had  planned  to,  but  about  anything 
which  happens  along ;  and  during  dinner  you  are  called  up 
on  a  telephone  and  asked  to  join  a  party  for  the  theatre, 
but  that  by  reason  of  a  mistake  in  date  degenerates  to  the 
"movies,"  and  the  next  morning  you  awake  with  the  brown 
taste  of  nothingness  in  your  mouth  and  a  dull  foreboding 
in  your  conscience  that  you  have  another  day  of  earnest 
work  before  you,  but  you  have  forgotten  what  the  work  is. 

I  have  staged  my  illustration  on  the  campus  merely  that 
through  concrete  examples  you  may  understand  me — not 
because  these  faults  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  college 
life.  They  are  not,  except  that  you  are  very  young  and 
very  joyous.  The  main  point  is  that  you  should  understand 
my  allegory.  It  symbolizes  a  way  of  living  in  which  are 
hopelessly  confused  together  the  things  that  are,  and  the 
things  that  are  not — worth  while. 

It  means  the  life  which  wastes  its  strength  flitting  hither 
and  thither  without  plan  or  chart;  which  follows  the  sug- 
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gestion  now  of  this,  now  of  that  person  under  whose 
influence  it  accidentally  falls;  which  suffers  its  fate  to  be 
determined  for  it  by  the  accident  of  others'  interference, 
instead  of  dragging  reluctant  fate  by  the  collar  whither  it 
would  have  fate  go;  it  means  the  life  all  cluttered  up  with 
false  motions,  motions  dictated  by  convention,  and  fashion, 
by  fear  and  fawning  and  policy,  false  smiles,  false  grief, 
false  handshakings,  false  candidates,  false  platforms,  all 
with  an  idea,  so  far  as  there  is  any  idea,  that  it  will  all 
come  out  right  in  the  zigzag,  all  defended  by  one  sophistry 
after  another  until  the  sense  for  truth  fades  and  finally 
there  is  no  truth,  but  only  the  various  refinements  of  the 
lie.  The  abode  and  temple  of  truth  among  men  is  and  can 
be  found  alone  in  personal  characters  which  hold  their  own 
helm  and  steer  their  own  course.  For  them  alone  the  stars 
are  fixed. 

You  must  choose  for  yourself  the  things  that  are  worth 
while,  and  you  must  cast,  though  it  may  be  with  pain,  the 
other  things  aside.  You  must  plot  your  course  and  steer 
it  through  by  light  of  the  worth-while  stars.  To  turn  the 
face  and  look  for  applause  or  heed  the  sneers  and  detraction 
of  men  is  to  steer  by  the  wisps  of  the  fog. 
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THE   INTERPKETATION  OF  THE   NINETEENTH 

CENTURY* 


George  Plimpton  Adams 


There  is  no  surer  approach  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  an  age  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
an  answer  to  the  question,  Avhat  meaning  does  that  age 
attach  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — what  place  does  knowl- 
edge occupy  in  the  affections  and  the  loyalties  of  the  age? 
To  understand  why  men  wish  to  know,  what  they  seek  and 
what  thej^  believe  themselves  able  to  know,  is  to  approach 
a  center,  perhaps  the  center  from  which  radiate  all  of 
men's  conscious  interests  and  achievements. 

It  is  fitting  that  we,  who  cherish  a  common  devotion  to 
the  ideals  and  achievements  of  knowledge  and  true  scholar- 
ship, and  who  here  seek  to  do  homage  to  those  ideals,  should 
ask  how  it  fares  with  the  search  for  knowledge  in  our  own 
world,  what  does  knowledge  mean  for  our  own  age,  what 
do  men  expect  of  it.  Is  knowledge  looked  to  as  the  guide 
of  life,  as,  in  Wordsworth's  splendid  phrase,  a  "dear  and 
familiar  inmate  of  the  household  of  man, "  or  is  it  a  means 
for  the  procuring  of  other  goods,  or  perhaps  a  luxury,  not 
indispensable  to  the  serious  concerns  of  men. 

I  propose  here  to  depict,  to  illustrate,  and  to  interpret 
a  single  characteristic — not  of  our  own  immediate  age,  but 
of  the  century  which  now  lies  well  behind  us.    It  is  a  char- 

*  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  on  May  12,  1914. 
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acteristie  which  concerns  the  estimate  which  the  nineteenth 
century  placed  upon  the  getting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  defined  the  relation  between  knowledge,  and 
the  other  major  interests  of  men.  It  is  a  characteristic 
which  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  in  disclosing  to  us  many 
of  the  deeper  currents  in  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
currents  which  in  spite  of  their  confusion  we  can  still  dis- 
cern bearing  our  own  age  along,  increasing  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  distance  between  us  and  the  culture  of 
earlier  centuries. 

Although  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  intense 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  new  Imowledge  about  nature 
and  history,  such  scientific  and  historical  achievements  are 
not  its  distinguishing  mark.  They  are,  rather,  a  continua- 
tion and  culmination  of  that  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
science  which  has  its  roots  in  the  classical  tradition,  and 
which  is  increasingly  dominant  in  European  culture  from 
the  Renaissance  till  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment.  There 
is  indeed  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  to  the  biological  and  historical  sciences 
as  we  go  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  no  doubt  subtle  changes  in 
men's  habits  of  thought  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  shifting 
of  emphasis.  Yet  such  changes  are  not  at  all  sufficient  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  differences  in  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, the  new  problems  and  new  hopes,  which  everyone 
must  feel  as  he  turns  from  the  Enlightenment  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  Romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  not  loyalty  to  science  and  knowledge,  with  the 
whole-hearted  devotion  of  the  best  minds  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment that  distinguishes  the  nineteenth  century,  but  rather 
the  retirement  of  the  intellect,  the  distrust  of  knowledge,  the 
appeal  to  energies  other  than  those  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, which  confronts  us  on  every  hand  in  the  life  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Let  us  notice  some  of  the  more  striking 
aspects  which  this  distrust  of  reason  and  of  knowledge,  this 
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abandonment  of  the  Enlifrhtenment  ideal  has  assumed,  and 
let  us  then  ask  for  its  meaning. 

There  is  a  dominant  note  in  the  strange  mutterings  and 
outpourings  of  Carlyle, — that  man  who  so  keenly  sensed  the 
new  burdens  and  the  new  hopes  of  the  early  century.  It  is 
an  appeal  away  from  the  clear-cut  and  explicit  leadings 
of  reflective  reason,  to  the  sweep  of  the  deeper,  the  more 
mysterious  and  impelling  forces  of  instinct  and  of  feeling. 
Reason  and  intelligence  are  mechanical,  routine,  and  ana- 
lytic; the  vital  and  the  mysterious,  the  creative  and  the 
synthetic  activities  are  not  reflective,  not  under  the  petty 
sway  of  conscious  guidance.  In  his  first  important  essay 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  Characteristics,  and 
published  in  1831,  Carlyle  states  his  thesis  thiLS : 

"The  healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the 
sick.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  all  inquiry  is  disea.se ;  all 
science,  if  we  consider  well,  as  it  must  have  originated  in 
the  feeling  of  something  being  wrong,  so  it  is  and  continues 
to  be  but  division,  dismemberment,  and  partial  healing 
of  the  wrong.  .  .  .  Boundless  as  is  the  domain  of  man,  it 
is  but  a  small  fractional  proportion  of  it  that  he  rules  with 
consciousness  and  by  forethought;  what  he  can  contrive, 
nay,  what  he  can  altogether  know  and  apprehend,  is  essen- 
tially the  mechanical,  small ;  the  great  is  ever,  in  one  sense 
or  other,  the  vital ;  it  is  essentially  the  mysterious,  and  only 
the  surface  of  it  can  be  understood..  In  our  inward,  as  in 
our  outward  w^orld,  what  is  mechanical  lies  open  to  us ;  not 
what  is  dynamical  and  has  vitality.  The  ages  of  heroism 
are  not  the  ages  of  moral  philosophy;  virtue,  when  it  can 
be  philosophized  of,  has  become  aware  of  itself,  is  sickly 
and  beginning  to  decline." 

This  Romanticism — if  one  may  use  the  term  Roman- 
ticism in  its  loosest  and  most  general  sense  to  designate 
such  mistrust  of  individual  intelligence — has  one  specific 
implication.  There  is,  running  through  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  willingness  to  submit  to  tradition, 
to  the  past,  to  the  larger  experience  of  the  race.     To  the 
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men  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  the  source  of  every 
abuse  and  the  renunciation  of  the  divine  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  submit  everything  to  the  criticism  of  his  own 
individual  reason.  Why  this  new  appeal  to  the  past  and 
to  tradition?  Because  the  relatively  unconscious,  unre- 
reflective,  instinctive  side  of  life,  which  Carlyle  praises  at 
the  expense  of  reason,  is  the  utterance  and  the  echo,  within 
the  individual,  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  In  appealing 
to  the  unconscious  and  the  vital,  one  is  appealing  to  the 
traditional  and  the  historical,  and  we  are  in  a  world, 
sensitive  to  the  spiritual  inheritances  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
to  the  subtle  filaments  which  bind  men  together  into  social 
relations.  The  distrust  of  intelligence  is  also  the  distrust 
of  the  individual ;  the  appeal  to  instinct  and  intuition,  is 
also  the  appeal  to  tradition.  Carlyle  could  speak  of  society 
as  "the  standing  wonder  of  our  existence,  the  true  region 
of  the  supernatural. ' '  Men  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  their 
own  past,  of  the  historical  sources  of  their  life,  as  they 
were  in  the  age  of  Enlightenment  and  individualism.  How 
deeply  this  consciousness  of  a  larger  spiritual  and  historical 
tradition,  transcending  and  surrounding  and  limiting  the 
claim  of  the  individual  reason — how  deeply  this  impressed 
itself  on  the  thought  and  life  of  the  new  age  is  brought  to 
mind  by  a  bare  mention  of  Herder  and  Winckelman,  of 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  of  Cliateau- 
briand's  Genie  du  Christianisme,  and  of  Hegel,  whose  phil- 
osophy but  utters  this  appeal  to  the  larger  life  of  tradition 
and  of  the  race,  in  the  language  of  logic  and  of  concepts. 

Nowhere  in  the  nineteenth  century  do  we  witness  the 
impelling  nature  of  this  common  submission  to  instinct  and 
to  tradition  any  more  clearly  and  dramatically  than  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  NeAvman.  In  Newman's  mind  there  stand 
over  against  each  other  reason  and  instinct,  critical  intelli- 
gence and  submissive  faith,  individual  self-reliance  and  a 
yielding  to  the  voice  of  tradition,  the  supremacy  of  reason 
of  the  Enlightenment,  the  distrust  of  reason  of  Roman- 
ticism.   It  is  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and,  as  it  were,  against 
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his  conscious  will  that  instinct  and  tradition  become  domi- 
nant over  criticism  and  reason.  The  same  supremacy  of  the 
vital  and  the  instinctive,  which  Carlyle  voiced  in  his  Char- 
acteristics, Newman  utters  in  sermon  after  sermon,  perhaps 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  sermon  entitled  Explicit  and 
Implicit  Reason.^  Implicit  Reason  is  Faith,  a  "living 
spontaneous  energy  within  us,"  complete  in  itself,  not  only 
having  no  need  of  explicit  Reason,  of  methodical  reflection, 
but  being  actually  impeded  by  any  interference  of  the 
critical  power  of  intelligence. 

The  name  of  Newman  suggests  a  third  way  in  which 
the  nineteenth  century's  distrust  of  reason  and  reflective 
knowledge  manifests  itself.  It  has  to  do  with  the  most 
typical  ways  in  which  the  nineteenth  century  conceives  of 
religion.  They  are  many  and  they  are  conflicting.  Yet 
one  thing  they  have  in  common — these  nineteenth  century 
estimates  of  religion, — they  define  the  central  core  of  re- 
ligion in  terms  other  than  that  of  knowledge,  and  thereby 
they  signalize  a  mighty  departure  from  the  historical  claims 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  For  the  nineteenth  century 
seeks  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  presence  of  certain  feel- 
ings, or  mental  attitudes,  of  some  "will  to  believe,"  or 
some  feeling  of  total  dependence,  or  again  in  loyalty  and 
fealty  to  some  ideal  conceived  as  good,  or  as  a  value  judg- 
ment, a  crystallization  of  man's  sense  of  the  better  and 
the  worse,  as  morality  tinged  \nth  emotion,  or  again  as  a 
refined  aestheticism,  a  contemplative  delight  in  the  symbols 
of  a  past  which  no  longer  makes  any  intellectual  or  moral 
appeal  to  us.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  retire- 
ment of  reason  and  the  renunciation  of  knowledge  find  an 
echo  in  the  nineteenth  century  appraisals  of  religion.  These, 
I  have  said,  are  a  departure  from  the  claims  of  the  historical 
religions  in  the  times  of  their  vigor  and  their  power.  For 
the  historical  religions  have  ever  claimed  to  bring  to  man 
the  truth  concerning  himself,  his  world,  and  his  destiny. 


1  This  analogy  between  Carlyle  and  Newman  was  called  to  my 
attention  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Newman  and 
Carlyle,  an  Unrecognized  A^nity.     Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1905. 
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Such  truths  religion  has  claimed  not  merely  as  derived 
implications  of  something  else,  some  feeling  or  immediate 
experience,  but  as  something  primary  with  which  to  meas- 
ure the  worth  of  feelings,  of  experience,  and  of  attitudes. 
The  new  thing  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  this  claim 
should  be  attacked  and  renounced,  not  by  the  enemies  of 
religion,  but  by  its  eager  defenders,  hoping  thereby,  it  may 
be,  to  give  religion  a  sheltered  home  in  the  community  of 
man's  interests. 

Besides  the  appeal  to  the  unconscious  and  to  tradition, 
and  the  definition  of  religion  in  terms  other  than  that  of 
knowledge.  I  would  summon  a  fourth  witness  to  the  perva- 
sive distrust  of  knowledge  and  reason,  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  conception  of  knowledge  and 
reason,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  tools  and  instru- 
ments, servants  of  will,  or  of  blind  impulse,  or  of  the  Life 
Force,  or  of  the  UnconscioiLS.  Reason  and  intelligence  are 
dispossessed  as  leaders  and  rulers,  even  of  human  life,  to 
say  nothing  of  life's  environment;  they  but  do  the  bidding 
of  that  expansive  energy  conceived  now  in  one  way,  now  in 
another,  which  is  looked  to  as  the  master  of  nature  and  of 
life.  Need  I  cite  the  innumerable  pragmatisms  and  irra- 
tionalisms  from  Schopenhauer  on,  which  have  encouraged 
our  world  to  think  of  reason  as  a  servant  of  efficiency,  whose 
worth  lies  in  nothing  which  it  possesses,  but  only  in  that 
which  it  contributes  to  some  master  which  uses  it  at  its 
pleasure  ?  Or  need  I  cite  those  general  conditions  of  culture 
which  are  both  cause  and  effect  of  this  distrust  of  the 
claims  of  knowledge  to  possess  something  intrinsically  and 
not  merely  instrumentally  worthful  for  the  full  fruition  of 
human  energies?  If  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  education,  a 
wide  reading  of  the  substantial  classics  of  our  own  and  of 
other  literature,  a  lofty  and  sustained  interest  in  the  perma- 
nent achievements  of  human  culture — if  some  of  these  things 
seem  to  have  languished  in  our  midst,  if  instead  we  have 
been  bent  upon  pursuing  the  ephemeral,  upon  discovering 
knowledge   and   devising   instruments   best   adapted   to    a 
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given  temporary  situation — is  it  not  because  of  that  same 
inbred  distrust  of  knowledge  and  of  reason,  everywhere 
so  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century?  And 
if,  too,  religion  has  languished  in  our  times,  is  it  not  also 
because  the  knowledge  which  a  significant  religion  must 
claim  to  possess,  is  not  useful  as  a  means,  but  is  rather  a 
supreme  and  ultimate  possession  of  our  minds? 

But  I  would  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  special  aspect 
of  all  these  pragmatisms  and  irrationalisms  which  conceive 
of  knowledge  as  a  servant  and  a  tool.  There  accompanies 
this  belief — whether  as  cause  or  as  effect  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say — the  loss  of  a  sense  of  finality,  of  absoluteness, 
of  something  ultimate  on  which  one  can  stake  his  all,  and 
the  spread  of  a  complacent  relativity  for  which  all  points 
of  view  are  plausible,  and  none  is  certain.  For  knowledge 
is  an  instrument,  a  tool  and  servant, — and  a  definite  tool 
can  be  used  only  intermittently ;  it  is  useful  for  a  specific 
purpose,  relative  to  a  single  definite  task  and  to  no  other. 
What  finality,  what  ultimate  anchorage  can  be  ascribed  to 
that  reason  which  as  Taine,  in  his  English  Literature,  puts 
it,  "is,  as  well  as  health,  but  a  momentary  success  and  a 
happy  accident."  This  sense  of  the  relativity  of  all  judg- 
ments of  worth,  this  loss  of  absolute  preferences  and 
standards  has  seemed  to  many  an  inevitable  result  of 
that  devotion  to  the  historical  point  of  view,  which  is  often 
regarded  as  the  most  important  single  intellectual  achieve- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  understand  the  past, 
is  it  not  to  justify  the  past,  to  wonder  if  any  one  preference, 
any  one  discipline  or  institution,  moralit.y  or  religion  is  in- 
trinsically worth  more  than  any  other?  "Formerly,"  said 
Renan,  who  succumbed  nobly  to  such  thoroughgoing  rela- 
tivism, "formerly,  every  man  had  a  system;  he  lived  and 
died  by  it;  now  we  pass  successively  through  all  systems, 
or,  better  still,  understand  them  all  at  once.  "- 

It  is  unavoidable  that  such  a  wide-spread  intellectual 
temper  as  this  should  enter  into  men's  practical  conscious- 

2  Quoted  by  Babbitt:    The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism, 
p.  258. 
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ness.  And  it  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a  subtle  indifference, 
often  cloaking  itself  under  the  mask  of  intellectual  detach- 
ment and  liberal  tolerance.  It  appears  as  an  inward  re- 
bellion against  the  restraint  and  the  discipline  which  must 
accompany  any  resolute  preference  for  the  Good,  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  realize  that  Good.  No  loyalty  can  be 
single-minded  and  whole-hearted  in  an  age  when  this  blight 
of  indifferentism  lies  heavily  upon  men's  minds.  Again, 
this  moral  complacency  and  indifferentism  has  confused  the 
conception  of  democracy  which  has  been  struggling  to  utter 
itself  in  the  modern  world.  It  has  made  the  concept  of 
democracy  stand  for  an  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, merely  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
not  because  it  is  right.  It  has  tended  to  make  us  forget  the 
fundamental  faith  which  makes  democracy  the  morally  sig- 
nificant thing  it  is,  i.e.,  a  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
individual  judgments,  not  because  they  happen  to  be  what- 
ever they  are,  but  because  the  individual  judgment  has  the 
capacity  of  being  reasonable  and  therefore  true  and  good. 
True  Democracy  has  its  roots  in  a  discernment  and  prefer- 
ence of  that  which  is  kno^vn  to  be  good,  and  confidence  in  the 
potential  capacity  of  each  individual  to  know  and  to 
achieve  that  good.  It  is  a  spurious  democracy  which 
acquiesces  in  any  point  of  view,  in  any  opinion  and  any  ap- 
proval, because  all  opinions  are  relativel.y  justifiable,  each 
in  its  way,  and  there  is  no  intrinsically  best  opinion.  That 
a  confusion,  fundamentally  the  same  as  this,  runs  through 
other  major  concepts  and  interests  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury world,  I  have  no  doubt.  If  we  complain  of  a  lack  of 
discipline  in  our  educational  practice,  as  well  as  in  our 
national  habits, — as  what  wise  person  does  not — ought  we 
not  to  seek  its  source  in  just  this  intellectual  acquiescence 
in  the  relative  justification  of  ever3i;hing,  and  the  resulting 
moral  indifference  and  confusion  ? 

Studying  the  masters  of  French  literary  criticism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  index  of  its  main  currents  of  life 
and  of  thought,  Professor  Irving  Babbitt  finds  in  something 
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akin  to  this  confusion,  the  chief  spiritual  problem  of  the 
century.  The  century  was  rich,  he  shows  us,  in  an  intellec- 
tual expansiveness  and  ubiquity,  in  the  "naturalistic  sense 
of  flux  and  instability,  the  sense  of  all  that  is  undulating 
and  fugitive,  the  closely-allied  sense  of  infinite  shades  of 
difference,"  and  the  feeling  that  each  different  form,  could 
we  but  penetrate  to  its  inner  nature,  would  be  justified  in 
being  Avhat  it  is.  In  short,  the  nineteenth  century,  in  its 
thought  and  in  its  life,  cultivated  what  Mr.  Babbitt  calls 
the  ''intuitions  of  the  Many";  what  was  lacking  in  its  life 
and  thought  was  any  adequate  "intuition  of  the  One,"  i.e., 
knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  an  intrinsic  Good,  capable  of 
setting  a  standard,  of  eliciting  loyalty,  of  furnishing  disci- 
pline, of  organizing  the  dispersed  and  conflicting  opinions 
and  activities  of  men. 

Let  these  hasty  illustrations  suffice,  then,  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  a  deep-lying  trait  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
retirement  of  the  intellect,  the  distrust  of  reason  and  of 
knowledge.  To  be  sure,  we  do  well  not  to  forget  the  very 
great  devotion  to  natural  science,  to  philosophy,  to  history, 
to  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences  in  this  period,  and 
the  enormous  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  man  and  of 
nature  which  have  resulted  from  that  devotion.  But  the 
noteworthy  and  startling  thing  is  that  with  all  this  increase 
in  our  science  and  our  theoretic  knowledge,  nevertheless  the 
larger  practical  concerns  of  man  should  be  the  scene,  not 
of  increasing  clarification,  of  steady  and  sure  advance  in 
coherency  and  organization,  but  rather  of  doubt  and  of 
confusion,  of  hesitancy  and  distrust  for  the  future,  and 
wistful  longing  for  the  steadfast  and  single-minded  vision 
of  some  past  age.  There  must  be  some  hidden  paradox, 
some  inner  discord  in  an  age  which  beyond  all  expectations 
has  pushed  out  the  frontier  boundaries  of  knowledge,  which 
has  disclosed  as  was  never  before  dreamed  of,  the  hidden 
order  of  nature's  forces,  the  mechanism  of  life,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  of  society,  and  yet,  which  in  greater 
measure  than  ever  before,  has  rejected  the  appeal  to  knowl- 
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edge  and  to  reasoned  reflection,  and  has  sought  guidance 
in  intuition  and  feeling,  instinct  and  tradition. 

Let  us  state  the  matter  in  another  way,  which  may  more 
readily  carry  assent.  There  is  one  province  of  life  in  which 
theory  and  practice,  knowledge  and  conduct  have  become 
more  and  more  intimately  bound  together.  There  are  other 
region^  of  life,  where,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  theory  and 
practice  have  remained  remote  from  each  other,  increasingly 
distrustful  of  one  another.  The  first  province — where 
theory  and  practice  have  gone  hand  in  hand — is,  of  course, 
in  our  use  of  and  control  over  the  physical  energies  of 
nature.  In  the  invention  of  machinery,  in  harnessing  the 
forces  of  nature  and  making  them  efficient  servants  of  man, 
in  checking  and  controlling  disease,  in  procuring  and  main- 
taining a  better  and  more  economical  food  supply,  here,  in 
countless  ways,  which  have  indelibly  impressed  themselves 
on  our  imagination,  knowledge  is  power.  In  all  of  these 
related  provinces,  our  planning  and  our  practice  is  guided 
and  illumined  by  our  knowledge.  Here  we  welcome  knowl- 
edge instead  of  distrusting  it.  If  human  progress  consisted 
in  nothing  but  an  increasing  control  over  these  physical 
processes  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  complaint, 
no  ground  for  doubt  and  confusion,  no  need  to  appeal  to 
something  other  than  knowledge.  Yet  there  is  that  con- 
fusion ;  reason  and  knowledge  are  distrusted  in  every  region 
of  man's  life  except  there  where  he  touches  the  physical 
forces  of  his  natural  environment.  The  world  of  social  and 
ethical  ideals,  there  when  man  seeks  to  discern  the  ultimate 
bearings  and  destiny  of  his  conduct,  there  the  nineteenth 
century  has  wavered,  not  willing  to  do  here  what  it  is  eager 
to  do  in  its  dealings  with  the  physical  world.  Who  would 
dare  to  say  that  there  is  any  such  intimacy  of  contact  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  knowledge  and  conduct,  in  edu- 
cation, in  social  practice,  in  religion,  wherever  man  needs  to 
know  not  merely  the  most  efficient  way  of  producing  a 
given  result,  but  the  result  most  worth  while  producing? 
For  this  is,  indeed,  the  true  nature  of  the  division  between 
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these  two  provinces  of  our  experience  which  I  have  just 
contrasted.  There  where  we  welcome  knowledge,  where,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  have  no  thought  of  trusting  anything  except 
accredited  knowledge,  there  where  knowledge  is  power,  that 
is  the  region  in  which,  already  having  some  well  defined 
end  in  view,  we  are  seeking  the  most  efficient  means  of 
accomplishing  that  end.  The  nineteenth  century  has  shown 
its  distrust  of  knowledge,  in  its  attempt  to  discover  those 
ends  and  those  values  in  the  light  of  which  alone  it  is  worth 
while  searching  for  efficient  instruments  and  means.  It 
is  from  this  region  that  my  illastrations  of  the  retirement 
of  intellect  and  the  appeal  to  instinct  and  tradition  were 
drawn.  It  is  here  that  theory  and  practice  no  longer  rein- 
force each  other  in  a  total  synthesis  of  energy  and  of 
effort. 

We  have  here  a  situation  demanding  comment  and  inter- 
pretation. Why,  to  put  it  pointedly,  was  the  nineteenth 
century  eager  to  accept  the  guidance  of  science  and  knowl- 
edge in  its  dealings  with  physical  energies,  yet  supremely 
distrustful  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  solving  its 
moral  and  its  spiritual  problems?  Why  is  its  industry  and 
its  technology  the  culmination  of  the  Enlightenment  ideal, 
its  literature  and  its  religion  the  home  of  a  perplexing  and 
confusing  Romanticism?  To  answer  this  question  would 
need,  I  doubt  not,  a  whole  philosophy  of  history,  an  insight 
into  the  nature  and  the  meaning  of  the  historical  currents 
of  our  entire  civilization.  Not  otherwise  may  we  hope  to 
understand  our  own  problems.  Something,  however  meager, 
of  this  large  task,  we  must  not  refrain  from  attempting, 
in  order  to  understand  the  situation  here  depicted,  the 
place  which  the  claims  of  knowledge  and  of  reason  occupy 
in  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  modern  world  as  distinguished  from  the  medieval 
world,  was  ushered  in  with  a  fresh  and  marvelously  fruitful 
conception  of  a  new  knowledge,  which  should  put  into 
man's  hands  a  powerful  instrument  for  fashioning  his  life 
and  his  world  according  to  his   wants   and   needs.     The 
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clearest  representative  of  this  new  enthusiasm  was  Francis 
Bacon.  In  many  respects  Bacon's  insight  was  not  profound, 
and  was  mistaken.  He  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  de- 
tailed methods  which  the  new  knowledge  was  to  use  in  ac- 
complishing its  ends.  But  one  thing  he  did  see.  and  make 
others  see ;  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of  knowledge, 
radically  different,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  traditional 
learning  of  the  schools  and  the  church,  a  knowledge  of  the 
order  of  nature,  learned  through  observation  and  analysis. 
And  he  saw  that  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  such  knowl- 
edge, there  were  possibilities  of  power,  never  before  dreamed 
of.  Bacon  taught  that  "the  end  of  knowledge  is  the  relief 
of  man's  estate,"  and  he  found  a  world  eager  to  learn  this 
lesson,  and  to  apply  it,  willing  to  throw  off  as  a  mere  burden 
that  contemplative  knowledge  of  ideas  and  of  God,  in  the 
possession  of  which  both  Greek  Philosophy  and  Christian 
Theology.  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas,  conceived  man's  chief 
blessedness  to  lie.  "In  this  theater  of  man's  life,"  says 
Bacon,  "it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers 
on."  .  .  .  "]\Ian,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
knows  and  understands  just  so  much  as  he  may  have  dis- 
cerned concerning  the  order  of  nature  by  observation  and 
reflexion :  his  knowledge  and  his  power  extend  no  further. 
.  .  .  Human  knowledge  and  human  power  coincide  because 
ignorance  of  the  cause  hinders  production  of  the  effect." 
Step  by  step  this  ideal  and  this  enthusiasm  push  them- 
selves into  the  minds  of  men.  A  new  and  a  fresh  optimism, 
founded  upon  this  belief  in  the  coincidence  of  knowledge 
and  power  spurred  men  on  to  tear  down  the  old  and  useless 
structures  of  knowledge  and  of  social  life,  and  to  recon- 
struct them  anew.  From  Bacon 's  work  on  the  ' '  Renovation 
of  the  Sciences" — Instanratio  Magna,  which  he  also  in- 
scribed ^'De  Regno  Hominis,"  till  the  Encyclopaedists  and 
the  French  Revolution,  there  runs  one  continuous  ideal.  It 
was  a  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  through  that 
knoAvledge  of  nature  which  is  power,  that  inspired  the  long, 
burdensome  years  of  Joseph  Priestly,  and  which  lead  him 
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both  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  theological  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  other  doc- 
trines which  it  implies. 

Two  generations  after  Bacon  this  entire  conception  re- 
ceives both  a  broader  scope  and  a  new  impetus  in  the 
writings  of  John  Locke.  Locke  applies  the  ideals  and  the 
methods  of  the  new  knowledge  to  man 's  political  and  social 
relations,  and  to  his  educational  practices.  Locke  outlines 
the  education  of  a  man  of  the  world  through  experience 
and  reflexion.  And  Locke  formulates  in  his  Essay  Concern- 
ing the  Human  Understanding,  that  bible  of  the  age  of  the 
Enlightenment,  the  theoretical  basis  and  justification  of 
this  entire  Baconian  conception  of  life  and  of  knowledge. 
The  influence  of  Locke  and  of  the  English  deists,  in  whom 
the  same  ideals  were  dominant,  was  directly  felt  in  France 
through  Voltaire's  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  and  was  there 
reinforced  by  powerful  forces  making  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  Rosseau  and  Voltaire,  master  builders  in  this  age  of 
Enlightenment,  in  spite  of  all  their  profound  differences, 
taught  in  common  that  man  possesses  the  power  through 
his  knowledge  and  his  insight  to  transform  his  world  and 
make  it  conform  to  his  needs  and  wishes.  And  the  torch 
of  this  same  enthusiasm  was  once  more  carried  across  the 
channel,  from  the  Encyclopaedists  and  Physiocrats  to 
Adam  Smith,  who  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  politi- 
cal economy  which  should  make  possible  the  free  develop- 
ment of  man's  economic  and  social  life. 

Thus,  for  nearly  two  centuries  there  is  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  that  Baconian  conception  of  knowledge,  here  so 
hastily  sketched,  and  the  hope,  optimism,  and  enthusiasm 
born  of  that  ideal.  This  is  what  men  live  by  and  live  for 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  And  then, 
just  when  it  might  seem  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge,  to  utilize  the  new  and 
magical  power  which  was  to  follow  at  once  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  new  knowledge  of  man  and  nature,  as  Bacon  had 
dreamed,  just  then  men  reject  knowledge  altogether  except, 
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to  be  sure,  in  their  dealings  ^\ith  physical  nature.  It  is  as 
if,  with  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  came 
a  blank  misgiving  and  disillusion  to  minds  which  before 
were  eager  and  expectant,  filled  with  the  high  hope  of  an 
enduring  relief  of  man's  estate  through  that  scientific 
knowledge  which  is  power.  And  now  let  me  state  my  thesis 
concerning  the  meaning  and  the  interpretation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century's  rejection  of  the  Enlightenment  ideal, 
which  we  earlier  depicted.  In  its  distrust  of  knowledge  and 
reason,  in  its  appeal  to  instinct,  intuition,  and  feeling,  in 
short,  in  its  Romanticism,  the  nineteenth  century  utters  its 
sense  of  inadequacy  in  that  conception  of  knowledge  which 
inspired  men's  hopes  and  aspirations  during  two  centuries 
of  enlightenment.  The  great  Baconian  experiment  was 
tried, — and  was  found  wanting.  If  the  only  knowledge 
available  for  man  is  knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature, 
gained  through  observation,  and  potentially  available  for 
the  extension  of  man's  power  over  nature  and  human  life, 
then,  the  voice  of  the  nineteenth  century  utters,  we  will 
turn  to  something  other  than  knowledge  to  furnish  the 
foundation  of  our  life;  we  will  cherish  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence just  in  those  regions  in  which  we  wish  merely  to 
organize  and  control  the  energies  of  nature,  such  as  engi- 
neering, industry,  and  medicine. 

We  may  detect  a  confirmation  of  this  thesis  even  within 
those  schools  which  continue  the  tradition  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment ideal  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Utilitarianism  in 
England,  Positivism  on  the  continent.  Pragmatism  in  our 
own  country,  all  draw  from  the  same  tradition  and  the 
same  intellectual  source;  they  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
Enlightenment  ideals  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  they 
cannot  succeed  in  uttering  those  ideals  so  singie-mindedly 
as  they  were  uttered  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. An  element  of  distrust  and  disillusion  robs  their 
thinking  of  the  finer  vigor  of  eighteenth  century  natural- 
ism ;  they  look  longingly  for  some  spiritual  possession  which 
the   con«istent   development   of  their   own   Enlightenment 
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ideals  does  not  give  them.  I  am  thinking  of  Comte's  fan- 
tastic attempt  to  rejuvenate  the  forms  of  medieval  Cathol- 
icism, of  Mill's  posthumous  essays  on  religion,  and  of  the 
attempts,  in  our  own  times,  of  Pragmatism  to  ally  itself  with 
religion,  or  even  to  pose  as  the  defender  of  man's  religious 
interests.  These  things  witness  to  some  deep-seated  if 
vague  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  it  needs  something  comprehensive  and  inclusive,  some- 
thing ultimate  and  absolute,  which  the  knowledge  alone 
cherished  by  the  mind  of  the  Enlightenment  cannot  furnish. 
Let  iLs  look  in  another  quarter  for  an  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  our  thesis.  We  are  frequently  reminded  by 
critics  and  historians  that  the  nineteenth  century  differed 
from  the  preceding  two  centurias  in  the  depth  and  sym- 
pathy of  its  historical  interests.  Now  the  eighteenth  century 
was  interested  in  history,  but  its  real  interest  pointed  to 
the  future,  and  not  to  the  past.  If  it  studied  the  life  of 
the  past,  it  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some 
knowledge  useful  for  the  statesman  and  legislator  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  Its  motive  was  pragmatic  and  utili- 
tarian. Knowledge  of  the  past  w^as  an  instrument,  useful 
if  not  indispensable,  for  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the 
future.  I  have  said  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  con- 
scious of  some  fimdamental  need  not  satisfied  by  that  type 
of  knowledge,  and  turns  elsewhere  than  to  knowledge  for 
its  spiritual  and  even  intellectual  guidance.  Yet,  in  its 
hunger  for  something  absolute  and  inclusive,  it  does  turn 
eagerly  to  a  knowledge  of  its  owti  past,  of  the  historical  roots 
of  its  culture  and  its  life.  And  it  seeks  to  appropriate  that 
world  of  the  past,  not  primarily  to  discover  laws  for  guid- 
ing its  present  conduct,  but  simply  in  order  to  gain  spiritual 
and  intellectual  content  and  substance  for  its  life.  Such 
appropriation  and  possession  of  its  own  past  traditions  is 
its  own  justification;  it  seems  to  promise  something  solid, 
a  knowledge  of  ends  to  be  achieved,  not  merely  of  means  and 
utilities,  a  background  of  values  in  some  measure  absolute 
and  permanent,  not  merely  things  relative  and  pragmatic. 
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Yet  here,  too,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there  has 
been  disappointment  and  disillusion.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury turned  to  the  past,  to  find  the  permanent  framework 
of  human  culture  and  human  good,  to  find  values  worthy 
of  its  best  loyalty.  But  as  its  historical  sympathy  has  thus 
broadened,  it  has  seen  in  everything  human,  in  every  ideal, 
every  religion,  every  morality,  a  relative  justification.  It 
has  tended  to  let  intellectual  indifference  and  detachment 
supplant  preferential  loyalty,  and  the  discipline  of  yielding 
to  an  absolute  Good.  You  remember  the  words  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Renan,  who  best  typifies  this  tragic 
union  of  splendid  intellectual  sympathy  and  a  kind  of  moral 
indifference:  "Formerly,  every  man  had  a  system;  he  lived 
and  died  by  it;  now  we  pass  successively  through  all  sys- 
tems, or  better  still,  comprehend  them  all  at  once." 

The  nineteenth  century  is  conscious  of  this  dilemma,  of 
this  possibility  of  antagonism  between  the  life  of  reason  and 
knowledge,  and  the  life  of  loyalty.  Loyalty  and  devotion 
are  impossible  without  preferences,  but  to  have  preferences 
and  to  be  selective  would  seem  inevitably  to  be  narrow  and 
dogmatic,  exclusive  in  one's  intellectual  sympathies.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  dis- 
trust knowledge,  if  comprehensive  knowledge  is  incom- 
patible with  loyal  devotion  to  something  known  to  be  good 
and  worthy.  For  an  age  needs  its  loyalties,  no  less  than  an 
individual. 

I  have  given  some  cursory  indications  of  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  nineteenth  century's 
pervasive  distrust  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  its  appeal 
to  intuition  and  tradition,  is  its  way  of  expressing  its  need 
of  another  kind  of  knowledge  than  that  which  the  Enlight- 
enment had  looked  to  as  utterly  sufficient.  For  men  need 
a  knowledge  of  the  total  drift  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
enterprises,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  detailed  order  of 
nature's  ways;  men  need  a  knowledge  of  that  residual  en- 
vironment, of  those  more  ultimate  ends  which  make  their 
various  and  scattered  deeds  intelligible  and  coherent.     If 
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such  knowledge  had  been  forgotten  and  neglected  in  the 
centuries  when  men  were  bending  every  energy  to  secure 
that  instrumental  knowledge  which  is  power,  is  it  any 
wonder,  I  ask,  that  men  should  turn  to  something  else  than 
knowledge  to  give  them  some  total  meaning  of  things  with- 
out which  even  power  itself  is  hollow  and  empty? 

But  in  their  response  to  the  total  environment  of  their 
lives,  men  are  not  long  content  ^\ath  that  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  knowledge.  Is  there  not  in  all  this  looking  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  intuition  and  feeling,  to  instinct 
and  tradition,  a  wistful  longing  that  these  things  might  in 
some  fashion  conceal  within  themselves  that  which  is  en- 
titled to  rank  as  knowledge?  No  one  can  doubt  it.  And 
in  this  wistful  longing  there  is  the  echo  of  hopes  and  be- 
liefs, of  religions  and  philosophies,  which  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  had  almost  forgotten,  but  whose 
fruitful  synthesis  with  the  ideals  of  the  Enlightenment  has 
been  the  task,  not  only  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of 
our  own  age  as  well. 
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^SIMEON  OF  THE  PILLAR"* 


Leonard  Bacon 


I  am  young  Simeon  of  the  Pillar,  I 

Who  dwell  on  this  squared  capital  on  high, 

Girded  against  the  sun  with  wind  and  rain, 

Who  bear  the  passion  of  gigantic  pain 

In  the  battle  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

Here  have  I  seen  two  years  their  text  unroll — 

Memorable  palimpsets  of  cold  and  heat — 

Whereof  I  strive  to  read  the  incomplete 

Blurred  and  forgotten  wisdom  of  the  storm. 

Sentences  of  the  tempest  that  inform 

The  heart  and  soul  with  agony  or  peace. 

Men  marvel  how  it  is  that  no  surcease 

Comes  closing  up  my  interval  of  strife 

Against  the  naked  barrenness  of  life. 

Yea,  had  they  seen  me  gnaw  the  hard  black  crust 

Or  avid  of  the  miserable  must 

Of  some  poor  Syrian 's  vine,  they  would  not  deem 

A  man  like  them   (and  such  a  one  I  seem 

When  the  flesh  wins  it  for  a  space)  could  stay 

One  dreadful  fortnight  where  I  rest  alway. 

But  I  have  struggled  desperately,  and  found 

In  this  my  weakness  the  extent  and  bound 

Of  the  unmeasured  mastery  of  death. 

And  in  the  very  agony  which  saith: 

This  may  the  flesh  not  brook  nor  yet  the  soul, 

Nor  Hell  out-go  the  horrors  that  I  thole; 

Then,  as  it  were,  my  back  against  the  wall 

I  set,  and  know  that,  whatsoe'er  befall. 


*  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  May  12,  1914. 
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This  broken,  frozen,  tempest-stricken  flesh 

Shall  bide  the  charge  till  God  sends  hope  afresh. 

Coward  mayhap,  but  when  he  cannot  fly 

The  craven  of  the  cravens  can  but  die 

Hero-like  breast  against  the  scimetars. 

And  many  a  night  long,  till  the  dawn  unbars 

Treasuries  of  morning,  do  I  fight  unseen 

Against  the  unutterable  designs  unclean. 

That  throng,  and  press,  and  yearn  to  overwhelm. 

Then  have  I  fared  as  one  who  at  the  helm 

Still  turns  to  the  immeasurable  seas 

Out  from  the  havens  and  the  homes  of  peace. 

Oh  greatness  of  my  weakness  less  than  weak 

That  left  the  yearnings  of  a  life  to  seek 

A  ransom  of  the  spirit,  and  forewent 

The  quiet  of  a  peaceable  content. 

How  have  you  woman-spirits  haunted  me 

High  in  my  spiritual  privacy? 

Have  I  forgot  the  shadow  of  that  breast. 

Deep-cloven  valley  of  unshaken  rest? 

Eed  of  light  lips  that  laughed  or  murmured  oft 

Touching  my  eyelids  musical  and  soft? 

Hath  all  God's  battery  of  wind  and  sun 

Smitten  down  the  memory  of  that  unison 

Of  wedded  perfect  bodies  or  replaced 

Diviner  dreams  or  given  a  fiercer  taste 

Of  a  gigantic  pleasure?    Have  I  knelt 

Trulier  to  God  himself?     Or  have  I  felt 

Aught  in  his  service  undefiled  so  pure 

As  the  huge  rapture  flowering  and  sure — 

Perfect  remembered  women  like  the  glow 

Of  night-blooms  rapidly  blown  to  and  fro 

Across  the  unquiet  gardens  of  my  mind? 

Have  not  their  eyes  inalterably  kind 

Looked  on  me  always,  flowers  of  their  blanched  feet 

Drifted  like  petals  passionately  sweet 

About  the  iron  prison  of  my  heart. 

Whose  walls  were  shaken  till  they  cracked  apart! 

Have  I  not  curved  mad  arms  in  empty  girth 

Around  rose-girdled  visions  of  the  earth? 

Have  not  their  voices  held  a  sweet  control 

Through  the  rebellious  empire  of  my  soul? 

Under  the  torment  of  the  tempest's  whips 

Have  I  yearned  passionately  to  their  lips 
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And  the  pallor  of  their  bosoms,  and  leaned  forth 

Blindly  to  shadow  faces  in  the  north? 

All  these  things  have  I  dreamed,  all  these  have  come 

And  hardly  have  I  broken  free  therefrom. 

No  easy  triumph  his  victory  I  deem 

Who  wins  against  the  beauty  of  a  dream, 

Or  lays  aside  a  vision  for  the  light 

Unseen,  and  ever  unconceived  of  sight. 

Yet  none  may  tell  thereof,  nor  ever  can 

See  God  save  through  the  agonies  of  man, 

And  on  my  pillar,  naked  and  alone, 

I  have  made  man's  utter  travail  all  my  own. 

Found  all  his  torment  in  a  fierce  constraint 

That  made  the  wanton  equal  with  the  saint — 

The  battle  that  persists,  the  bitter  cry 

That  separates  the  soul  and  flesh  for  aye; 

The  lust  that  shakes,  the  passions  that  reprove 

Utterly  the  pure  sanctities  of  love. 

This  have  I  found  the  payment  and  the  price 

The  very  inner  soul  of  Paradise, 

Upon  my  pillar  the  heart  of  all  men 's  hearts 

Set  on  such  loneliness  as  breaks  or  parts 

The  shattered  spirit,  here  apart  the  place 

Of  high  and  pure  salvation  of  the  race. 

Utterly  separate  and  self-cast  forth 

I  found  out  loveliness  and  power  and  worth, 

Might  in  the  weakness,  wisdom  in  the  will 

That  falls  and  fails  and  will  go  onward  still. 

Have  not  the  Caesars  of  the  serried  years 

Forsaken  their  red  phalanxes  of  spears, 

And  come  in  all  their  greatness  of  desire 

To  feed  my  soul  gigantically  with  fire? 

The  loves  of  all  the  poets  past  and  gone 

Have  flamed  like  flowered  incense  on  my  stone. 

For  in  their  glory,  in  the  trampling  sound 

Of  their  dead  music  perfect  light  I  found. 

The  very  lineaments  of  my  despair 

Had  looked  upon  them,  and  I  knew  their  share 

Of  this  my  exile  limited  by  death. 

They  drew  as  I  the  ecstasy  of  breath 

Apart  and  in  a  shadow,  and  they  knew 

The  whole  gigantic  toil  I  stumble  through, 

And  learned  to  dread  no  evil  even  as  I; 

But  to  face  it,  though  the  world  itself  should  die. 
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All  men  have  stood  and  all  men  stand  alone 

On  pylons  more  enduring  than  the  stone. 

And  I  have  sought  to  isolate  my  soul 

That  such  a  banner  of  splendor  might  unroll 

As  when  dawn  shakes  the  standards  of  the  sea. 

And  like  a  glory  have  they  thronged  to  me, 

Legions  and  myriads  of  great  thoughts  enthroned 

Upon  gigantic  music  thunder-toned, 

Shadows  of  hearts  that  shook  evanished  nights 

With  majesties  and  miracles  of  lights. 

The  purple  dawns  of  marvelous  belief 

Burning  above  the  mountains  of  my  grief. 

And  Simeon  of  the  Pillar  yet  shall  stand 

Under  the  shadow  of  God  's  lifted  hand 

Against  the  dread  of  darkness  and  of  night 

Till  the  Lord 's  flagellating  wrath  shall  smite 

The  armies  of  my  trouble,  yea,  for  aye 

For  man  on  this  squared  capital  on  high. 

For  mine  eyes  see  what  veil  shall  be  withdrawn 

Forever  when  God  summons  up  the  dawn. 
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SHAKUNTALA 
AN  ACTING  VERSION  IN  THREE  ACTS* 


Garnet  Holme  and  Arthur  W.  Ryder 


NOTE 

This  version  of  Shahuntala  represents  an  earnest  effort  to  adapt 
for  modern  purposes  one  of  the  world's  dramatic  masterpieces. 
Since  Shahuntala  is  a  true  masterpiece,  its  spirit  is  thoroughly 
modern,  in  spite  of  the  fifteen  centuries  that  have  passed  since  its 
first  presentation  in  India.  Adaptation  therefore  means:  first, 
cutting;  and  second,  greater  emphasis  on  a  few  points  with  which 
an  Occidental  audience  is  unfamiliar.  The  narrative  verses  which 
open  the  final  scene  were  written  for  this  version;  the  hymn  in 
the  final  scene  and  a  stanza  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  are  taken  from 
other  works  of  Kalidasa.  Otherwise,  the  matter  of  the  play  is  that 
of  Kalidasa 's  Shalcuntala,  with  a  minimum  of  verbal  alteration. 

This  version  has  been  written  with  a  modern  stage  in  view, 
though  in  the  Indian  drama  the  curtain  was  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  necessitating  the  exit  of  all  actors  at  the  end  of  each  scene. 

The  formal  bow  is  made  as  follows.  The  hands  are  placed  palm 
to  palm,  then  raised  so  that  the  thumbs  touch  the  forehead,  and 
kept  in  this  position  until  the  lowest  point  of  the  body's  inclination. 

The  only  character  that  needs  explanation  is  Madhavya,  whose 
title  is  inadequately  rendered  ''clown."  He  is  a  man  of  high 
social  station,  intimate  with  the  king,  and  technically  a  gentleman, 
though  ignorant  and  gluttonous. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  grove  of  the  gods  should  wear  a  common 
and  distinctive  costume,  preferably  blue  and  white. 

Permission  to  use  this  acting  edition  either  by  professionals  or 
by  amateurs  should  be  sought  from  Garnet  Holme,  266  Chestnut 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


*  Prepared  on  the  basis  of  A.  W.  Ryder's  translation  of  Kalidasa 's 
play.  Copyright,  1914,  by  Garnet  Holme  and  Arthur  W.  Ryder. 
Acting  rights  reserved. 
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CHARACTERS 

Prologue 

Stage-director 

Actress 

King  Dushyanta 

All-tamer,  his  son 

Madhavya,  a  clown,  his  companion 

A  huntsman 

Parvatayana,  a  chamberlain 

Two  attendants  in  the  king's  palace 

Kanva,  hermit-father 

Harita,  hermit-youth 

DuEVASAS,  an  irascible  sage 

Two  watchers 

An  unnamed  hermit 

Matali,  charioteer  of  heaven 's  king 

The  chief  of  police 

SUCHAKA    )  ,. 

(.    policemen 
Januka     f 

A  fisherman 

Shakuntala,  foster-child  of  Kanva 

Anusuya        ) 

Peiyamvada  {    ^'''  ^"^"^* 

Gautami,  hermit-mother 

A  maid  in  the  king's  palace 

SuvRATA      1    inhabitants  of  the  grove  of 

Kaushiki  (  the  gods 

Hunters,  hermits,  hermit-women,  hermit-girls,  palace  attendants, 
dancing-girls,  heavenly  chorus,  and  other  celestial  figures. 


Act  one  and  the  first  scene  of  act  two  pass  in  Kanva 's  forest 
hermitage;  the  second  scene  of  act  two  in  the  king's  palace;  the 
first  scene  of  act  three  in  the  street  before  the  palace;  the  final 
scene  in  the  grove  of  the  gods.  Between  acts  two  and  three,  six 
years  elapse. 
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SHAKUNTALA 

PROLOGUE 
Benediction  upon  the  Audience  (spoken  in  Sanskrit,  if  possible) 

Eight  forms  has  Shiva,  lord  of  all  and  king: 
And  these  are  water,  first  created  thing; 
And  fire,  which  speeds  the  sacrifice  begun; 
The  priest;  and  time's  dividers,  moon  and  sun; 
The  all-embracing  ether,  path  of  sound; 
The  earth,  wherein  all  seeds  of  life  are  found; 
And  air,  the  breath  of  life:  may  he  draw  near, 
Eevealed  in  these,  and  bless  those  gathered  here. 
(During  the  last  two  lines,  enter  the  stage-director,  R.) 
The  stage-director.     Enough  of  this!      (Turning  toward  the  dress- 
ing-room.)    Madam,  if  you  are  ready,  pray  come  here.     (Enter  an 
actress,  L.) 

Actress.    Here  I  am,  sir.    What  am  I  to  do?     (Both  bow.) 
Dir.     Our  audience  is  very  discriminating,  and  we  are  to  offer 
them   a  new  play,  called  Shakuntala  and   the  ring   of  recognition, 
written  by  the  famous  Kalidasa.     Every  member  of  the  cast  must 
be  on  his  mettle. 

Act.     Your  arrangements  are  perfect.     Nothing  will  go  wrong. 
What  shall  we  do  first? 

Dir.     First,  you  must  sing  something  to  please  the  ears  of  the 
audience. 

Act.    What  season  of  the  year  shall  I  sing  about? 

Dir.    Why,  sing  about  the  pleasant  summer  which  has  just  begun. 

Act.   (sings) 

The  siris-blossoms  fair. 

With  pollen  laden. 
Are  plucked  to  deck  her  hair 

By  many  a  maiden, 
But  gently;   flowers  like  these 
Are  kissed  by  eager  bees. 
Dir.    Well  done!     The  whole  theatre  is  captivated  by  your  song, 
and   sits   as  if  painted.     What   play   shall   we   give   them   to   keep 
their  good-will? 
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Act.  Why,  you  just  told  me  we  were  to  give  a  new  play  called 
Shakuntala  and  the  ring. 

Dir.  Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  For  the  moment  I  had  quite 
forgotten. 

Your  charming  song  had  carried  me  away 
As  the  deer  enticed  the  hero  of  our  play. 

{Exeunt  K.  and  L.,  after  many  salutations.) 

ACT  I 
Scene  1 — The  Hermitage 

(Cries  and  shouts  of  L.  A  few  hunters  cross  L.  to  R.  Enter  King 
Dushyanta,  L.,  bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  a  huntsman  following.) 

C.  King.  Huntsman,  the  deer  has  led  us  a  long  chase.  Pursue 
as  I  may,  I  can  hardly  keep  him  in  sight. 

L.  Huntsman.  Your  Majesty,  the  ground  was  rough.  This 
checked  us  and  gave  the  deer  a  lead.  Now  we  are  on  level  ground, 
and  you  will  easily  overtake  him.  (The  king  prepares  to  shoot,  aim- 
ing down  R.    Enter  a  hermit,  R.,  lifting  his  hand.) 

Hermit.  O  King,  this  deer  belongs  to  the  hermitage,  and  must 
not  be  killed. 

Hunt.  Your  Majesty,  here  is  a  hermit,  come  to  save  the  deer  at 
the  moment  when  your  arrow  was  about  to  fall. 

Herm.  Restore  your  arrow  to  the  quiver: 

To  you  were  weapons  lent 
The  broken-hearted  to  deliver, 
Not  strike  the  innocent. 

King,  (bowing  low)     It  is  done. 

R.  Herm.  A  deed  worthy  of  you,  scion  of  Puru's  race,  and 
shining  example  of  kings.  May  you  beget  a  son  to  rule  earth  and 
heaven. 

King,   (bowing  low)     I  am  thankful  for  a  Brahman's  blessing. 

Herm.  O  King,  here  you  may  see  the  hermitage  of  Father 
Kanva,  over  which  Shakuntala  presides,  so  to  speak,  as  guardian 
deity.  Unless  other  duties  prevent,  pray  enter  here  and  receive  a 
welcome. 

King.    Is  the  hermit  father  there? 

Herm.  No,  he  has  left  his  daughter  to  welcome  guests,  and  has 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  avert  an  evil  fate  that  threatens  her. 

King.  Well,  I  will  see  her.  She  shall  feel  my  devotion,  and 
report  it  to  the  sage. 

Herm.     Then  I  will  go  on  my  way.     (Exit,  R.) 

King,  (looking  about)  One  would  know,  without  being  told, 
that  this  is  the  precinct  of  a  pious  grove. 
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Hunt.     How  so? 

King.    Do  you  not  see?     Why,  here 

The  roots  of  trees  are  washed  by  many  a  stream 
That  breezes  ruffle;  and  the  flowers'  red  gleam 
Is  dimmed  by  pious  smoke;  and  fearless  fawns 
Move  softly  on  the  close-cropped  forest  lawns. 

Hunt.    It  is  all  true. 

King.  One  should  wear  modest  garments  on  entering  a  hermitage. 
Take  these  jewels  and  the  bow.     {Re  gives  them  to  the  huntsman.) 

Hunt.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     {Exit,  L.) 

King,  {gazing  E.)  The  hermitage!  Well,  I  will  enter.  {As  he 
does  so,  he  feels  a  throbbing  in  his  arm.) 

A  tranquil  spot!     Why  should  I  thrill? 

Love  cannot  enter  there — 
Yet  to  inevitable  things 
Doors  open  everywhere. 

ShaTcuntala.  {off  E.)     This  way,  girls! 

King.  Ah,  here  are  hermit-girls,  with  watering-pots  just  big 
enough  for  them  to  handle.  They  are  coming  in  this  direction  to 
water  the  young  trees.  They  are  charming!  I  will  draw  back  into 
the  shade  and  wait  for  them.  {Re  conceals  himself  behind  a  tree, 
L.C.    Enter  Shakuntala  and  Anusuya,  E.) 

Anusuya.  It  seems  to  me,  dear,  that  Father  Kanva  cares  more 
for  the  hermitage  trees  than  he  does  for  you.  You  are  delicate  as 
a  jasmine  blossom,  yet  he  tells  you  to  fill  the  trenches  about  the 
trees.    {Sits,  E.) 

Sha.  Oh,  it  isn't  Father's  bidding  so  much.  I  feel  like  a  real 
sister  to  them.     {She  waters  the  trees.   Enter  E.  Priyamvada.) 

Priyamvada.  Shakuntala,  we  have  watered  the  trees  that  blossom 
in  the  summer-time.  Now  let's  sprinkle  those  whose  flowering-time 
is  past.  That  will  be  a  better  deed,  because  we  shall  not  be  work- 
ing for  a  reward.     (X.L.  to  Sha.) 

Sha.  What  a  pretty  idea!  {She  does  so,  then  looks  up  C.)  Oh, 
girls,  that  mango-tree  is  trying  to  tell  me  something  with  his 
branches  that  move  in  the  wind  like  fingers.  I  must  go  and  see 
him.     {She  goes  up  C.) 

L.     Pri.    There,  Shakuntala,  stand  right  where  you  are  a  minute. 

Sha.    Why? 

Pri.  When  I  see  you  there,  it  looks  as  if  a  vine  were  clinging 
to  the  mango-tree. 

Sha.    I  see  why  they  call  you  the  flatterer. 

E.  An.  Oh,  Shakuntala!  Here  is  the  jasmine-vine  that  you 
named  Light  of  the  Grove.  She  has  chosen  the  mango-tree  as  her 
husband. 
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Sha.  (goes  down  to  An.)  What  a  pretty  pair  they  makel  {She 
stands  gazing  at  them.) 

Pri.  (calling)  Anusuya!  Do  you  know  why  Shakuntala  looks  so 
hard  at  the  Light  of  the  Grove? 

An.  (X.  to  Pri.  L.)     No.     Why? 

Pri.  She  is  thinking  how  the  Light  of  the  Grove  has  found  a 
good  tree,  and  hoping  that  she  will  meet  a  fine  lover. 

R.  Sha.  That's  what  you  want  for  yourself.  (She  tips  her 
watering-pot.)  Wonderful!  Wonderful!  Priyamvada,  I  have  some- 
thing pleasant  to  tell  you. 

Pri.  (X.C.)     What  is  it,  dear? 

Sha.  It  is  out  of  season,  but  the  spring-creeper  is  covered  with 
buds  down  to  the  very  root. 

Pri.     Really? 

Sha.    Of  course.    Can't  you  see? 

Pri.  And  I  have  something  pleasant  to  tell  you.  You  are  to  be 
married  soon. 

Sha.  (snappishly)  You  know  that's  just  what  you  want  for 
yourself. 

Pri.  I'm  not  teasing.  I  really  heard  Father  Kanva  say  that 
this  flowering  vine  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  your  coming  happiness. 

An.  Priyamvada,  that  is  why  Shakuntala  waters  the  spring- 
creeper  so  lovingly. 

R.  Shn.  She  is  my  sister.  Why  shouldn't  I  give  her  water? 
(She  tips  her  watering-pot,  then  drops  it.)  Oh,  oh!  A  bee  has  left 
the  jasmine-vine  and  is  flying  into  my  face.  Oh,  girls!  Save  me 
from  this  dreadful  bee!     (X.L.  to  girls.) 

Pri.  (laughing)     Who  are  we,  that  we  should  save  you? 

An.  Call  upon  the  king!  (An.  and  Pri.  X.R.,  running.  Sha. 
follotvs  them.) 

Sha.  He  doesn't  leave  me  alone!  I  am  going  to  run  away.  Oh, 
■dear!     He  is  following  me.     Please  save  me. 

King,  (stepping  from  behind  the  tree) 

A  king  of  Puru's  mighty  line 
Chastises  shameless  churls; 
What  insolent  is  he  who  baits 
These  artless  hermit-girls? 

(The  girls  are  a  little  flurried  on  seeing  the  Icing.  Sha.  X.  down  R.) 
R.C.     An.     It   is  nothing   very  dreadful,   sir.     But   our   friend 
{indicating  Sha.)  was  teased  and  frightened  by  a  bee. 

King.    I  hope  these  pious  days  are  happy  ones.     (He  bows.) 
An.  Yes,  now  that  we  receive  such  a  distinguished  guest.     (Bow- 
ing.) 

Pri.  Welcome,  sir.   Go  to  the  cottage,  Shakuntala,  and  bring  fruit. 
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King.  Your  courteous  words  are  enough  to  make  me  feel  at 
home. 

An,    Then,  sir,  pray  sit  down  and  rest  on  this  shady  bench. 

King,  (sits  L.)  You,  too,  are  surely  wearied  by  your  pious  task. 
Pray  be  seated  a  moment.     (An.  sits  E.) 

R.  Pri.  (aside  to  Sha.)  My  dear,  we  must  be  polite  to  our 
guest.     Shall  we  sit  down?     (Seats  herself  by  An.) 

R.  Sha.  (to  herself)  Oh,  why  do  I  have  such  feelings  when  I 
see  this  man?    They  seem  wrong  in  a  hermitage. 

King.  It  is  delightful  to  see  your  friendship.  For  you  are  all 
young  and  beautiful. 

Pri.  (aside  to  An.)  Who  is  he,  dear?  With  his  mystery,  and  his 
dignity,  and  his  courtesy?    He  acts  like  a  king  and  a  gentleman. 

An.  I  am  curious,  too.  I  am  going  to  ask  him.  (Aloud.)  Sir, 
you  are  so  very  courteous  that  I  make  bold  to  ask  you  something. 
What  royal  family  do  you  adorn,  sir?  What  country  is  grieving  at 
your  absence?  Why  does  a  gentleman  so  delicately  bred  submit 
to  the  weary  journey  into  our  pious  grove? 

E.  Sha.  (aside)  Be  brave,  my  heart.  Anusuya  speaks  your 
very  thoughts. 

King  (hesitating)  I  am — a  student  of  Scripture.  It  is  my  duty 
— to  see  justice  done  in  the  cities  of  the  king.  And  I  have  come 
to  this  hermitage — on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

An.    Then  we  of  the  hermitage  have  some  one  to  take  care  of  us. 

Pri.     Oh,  Shakuntala!     If  only  Father  were  here  today. 

Sha.    What  would  he  do? 

Pri.  He  would  make  our  distinguished  guest  happy,  if  it  took 
his  most  precious  treasure. 

Sha.  Go  away!  You  mean  something.  I'll  not  listen  to  you. 
(The  king  makes  an  eager  gesture.) 

An.    Sir,  it  seems  as  if  you  had  more  to  say. 

King.  You  are  right.  Your  pious  life  interests  me,  and  I  have 
another  question. 

Pri.  (X.C.  to  King)  Do  not  hesitate.  We  hermit  people  stand 
ready  to  answer  all  demands. 

King.  My  question  is  this.  Does  she  live  a  hermit-maid  only 
till  her  marriage?  Or  has  she  vowed  to  spend  her  life  a  maiden  in 
this  peaceful  grove? 

Pri.  Sir,  we  are  under  bonds  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue.  But  it  is 
her  father's  wish  to  give  her  to  a  suitable  lover. 

King,  (joyfully  to  himself)     O  heart,  your  wish  is  won! 

Sha.  (pettishly)     Anusuya,  I'm  going. 

An.    What  for? 

R.  Sha.  1  am  going  to  tell  Mother  Gautami  that  Priyamvada 
is  talking  nonsense.     (She  rises.) 
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An.  My  dear,  we  hermit  people  cannot  neglect  a  distinguished 
guest.     {Sha.  starts  to  walk  away  up  C.) 

King,  (aside)  She  is  going!  (He  starts  as  if  to  detain  her,  then 
checks  himself.) 

Pri.  (X  to  Sha.)     You  dear,  peevish  girl!     You  mustn't  go. 

Sha.  (turns  with  a  frown)     Why  not? 

Pri.    You  owe  me  the  watering  of  two  trees. 

King.  It  is  plain  that  she  is  already  wearied  by  watering  the 
trees. 

Pri.    You  can't  go  till  you  have  paid  your  debt.    (Detaining  her.) 

King.  I  pray  you  cease.  Already  her  shoulders  droop,  and  the 
breath  struggles  from  her  bosom. 

Pri.     Come,  Shakuntala!     (Teasingly.) 

King  (majestically,  thus  ietraying  his  identity)  I  remit  her  debt. 
(He  shoius  the  signet-ring  on  his  finger.  They  start  in  surprise,  and 
bow  lotv.) 

C.     An.  (X.C.  to  look  at  ring)     Your  Majesty! 

C.     Pri.     The  king!     (Sha.  moves  down  K.) 

An.  Well,  Shakuntala,  you  are  set  free  by  the  king  himself. 
Where  are  you  going  now? 

Sha.  (to  herself)    I  would  never  leave  him  if  I  could  help  myself. 

Pri.    Why  don't  you  go? 

R.  Sha.  I  am  not  your  servant  any  longer.  I  will  go  when  I 
like. 

L.  King,  (looking  at  Sha.  To  himself)  Does  she  feel  toward 
me  as  I  do  toward  her?  At  least,  there  is  ground  for  hope.  (Enter 
a  hermit  R.  at  back.) 

Herm.  Hermits!  Hermits!  Prepare  to  defend  the  creatures  in 
our  pious  grove.  King  Dushyanta  is  hunting  in  the  neighborhood. 
(Exit,  L.) 

King.  Alas!  My  soldiers  are  disturbing  the  pious  grove  in  their 
search  for  me. 

Cries  behind  the  scenes.  Hermits!  Hermits!  Here  is  an  elephant. 
(The  girls  listen  in  alarm.) 

King.  I  have  offended  sadly  against  the  hermits.  I  must  go 
back. 

Pri.  Your  Majesty,  we  are  frightened  by  this  alarm  of  the 
elephant.    Permit  us  to  return  to  the  cottage.     (Exit  R.  at  back.) 

An.  Shakuntala  dear.  Mother  Gautami  will  be  anxious.  We 
must  hurry  and  find  her. 

Sha.  (feigning  lameness)     Oh,  oh!     I  can  hardly  walk. 

An.  Your  Majesty,  we  feel  as  if  we  knew  you  very  well.  Pray 
pardon  our  shortcomings  as  hostesses.  May  we  ask  you  to  seek 
better  entertainment  from  us  another  time? 
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L.C.  King.  You  are  too  modest.  I  feel  honored  by  the  mere 
sight  of  you.     (Exit  An.  E.  at  back.) 

Sha.  Anusuya,  my  foot  is  cut  on  a  sharp  blade  of  grass,  and 
my  dress  is  caught  on  an  amaranth  twig.  Wait  for  me  while  I 
loosen  it. 

King.  You  must  go  very  slowly.  And  I  will  take  pains  that 
the  hermitage  is  not  disturbed.  {He  hastens  to  Sha.,  and  assists  her 
up  stage.     Sha.  casts  a  lingering  glance  at  the  king,  then  exit  R.) 

King.  They  are  gone.  And  I  must  go.  The  sight  of  Shakuntala 
has  made  me  dread  the  return  to  the  city.  I  will  make  my  men 
camp  at  a  distance  from  the  pious  grove.  But  I  cannot  turn  my 
own  thoughts  from  Shakuntala. 

It  is  my  body  leaves  my  love,  not  I; 

My  body  moves  away,  but  not  my  mind; 
For  back  to  her  my  struggling  fancies  fly 

Like  silken  banners  borne  against  the  wind. 

CURTAIN 

Scene  2 — The  same 

Clown,  {seated  R.)  Damn!  Damn!  Damn!  I'm  tired  of  being 
friends  with  this  sporting  king.  "There's  a  deer!"  he  shouts, 
"There's  a  boar!"  And  off  he  chases  on  a  summer  noon  through 
woods  where  shade  is  few  and  far  between.  We  drink  hot,  stink- 
ing water  from  the  mountain  streams,  flavored  with  leaves — nasty! 
At  odd  times  we  get  a  little  tepid  meat  to  eat.  And  the  horses 
and  the  elephants  make  such  a  noise  that  I  can't  even  be  comfort- 
able at  night.  {Eises,  X.L.)  Then  the  hunters  and  the  bird-chasers 
— damn  'em — wake  me  up  bright  and  early.  They  do  make  an  ear- 
splitting  rumpus  when  they  start  for  the  woods.  But  even  that 
isn't  the  whole  misery.  He  left  us  behind  and  went  hunting  a 
deer.  And  there  in  a  hermitage  they  say  he  found — oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear!  he  found  a  hermit-girl  named  Shakuntala.  Since  then  he 
hasn't  a  thought  of  going  back  to  town.  I  lay  awake  all  night, 
thinking  about  it.  What  can  I  do?  Well,  I'll  see  my  friend  when 
he  is  dressed  and  beautified.  {He  looks  off  L.)  Hello!  Here  he 
comes,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  girl  in  his  heart.  He  is 
wearing  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers!  I'll  pretend  to  be  down  and 
out.  Perhaps  I  can  get  a  rest  that  way.  {Limps  to  bench  R.  and 
leans  on  it.  Enter  the  king,  L.)  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh!  Well,  king,  I  can't 
move  my  hand.     I  can  only  greet  you  with  my  voice. 

King,  (smiling)     What  makes  you  lame? 

Clown.  Ugh!  You  hit  a  man  in  the  eye,  and  then  ask  him  why 
the  tears  come. 
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King.    I  do  not  understand  you.     Speak  plainly. 
Clown.    You  are  to  blame  for  my  troubles. 
King.    How  so? 

Clown.  It 's  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  neglect  your  royal  duties  and 
such  a  sure  job — to  live  in  the  woods!  What's  the  good  of  talk- 
ing? My  joints  are  all  shaken  up  by  this  eternal  running  after 
wild  animals,  so  that  I  can 't  move.  Please  be  good  to  me.  Let  us 
have  a  rest  for  just  one  day. 

King,  (to  himself)  I  too  have  little  desire  for  the  chase,  when 
I  remember  Kanva's  daughter.  (Aloud)  I  have  been  thinking 
that  I  ought  to  take  my  friend's  advice. 

Clown,  (cheerfully)     Long  life  to  you,  then.     (He  unstiffens.) 
King.    Wait.    Hear  me  out. 
Clown.    Well,  sir? 

King.     When   you   are   rested,   you   must   be   my   companion    in 
another  task — (clown  groans) — an  easy  one. 
Clown.     Crushing  a  few  sweetmeats? 
King.    I  will  tell  you  presently. 

Clown.  Well,  be  seated  on  this  bench.  (Impatiently)  I  can't 
sit  down  till  you  do.  (They  both  sit  R.  The  king,  lost  in  thought, 
takes  off  his  wreath  and  lays  it  down  with  his  how.  The  clown,  lolling, 
sings.) 

The  horned  buffalo  may  shake 
The  turbid  water  of  the  lake; 
Shade-seeking  deer  may  chew  the  cud, 

(hesitates  for  rhyme:  cud,  blood,  mud — mud!) 
Boars  trample  swamp-grass  in  the  mud; 
While  I,  forgetting  hunting,  may 
Enjoy  a  listless  holiday. 
King,  (rising  after  a  pause)     My  friend,  you  do  not  know  what 
vision  is.    You  have  not  seen  the  fairest  of  all  objects. 
Clown.    I  see  you,  right  in  front  of  me.     (Sleepily.) 
C.     King.    Yes,  every  one  thinks  himself  beautiful.     But  I  was 
speaking  of  Shakuntala,  the  ornament  of  the  hermitage. 
She  is  God's  vision,  of  pure  thought 

Composed  in  His  creative  mind; 
His  reveries  of  beauty  wrought 

The  peerless  pearl  of  womankind. 
So  plays  my  fancy  when  I  see 
How  great  is  God,  how  lovely  she. 
Clown.    How  the  women  must  hate  her!     Marry  her  quick,  then, 
before  the  poor  girl  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  oily  hermit. 
King.    She  is  dependent  on  her  father,  and  he  is  not  here. 
Clown,  (yawning)     But  how  does  she  feel  toward  you? 
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King.     When  I  was  near,  she  could  not  look  at  me; 

She  smiled — but  not  to  me — and  half  denied  it; 
She  would  not  show  her  love  for  modesty, 
Yet  did  not  try  so  very  hard  to  hide  it. 

Clown.  Did  you  want  her  to  climb  into  your  lap  the  first  time 
she  saw  you? 

King.  But  when  she  went  away  with  her  friends,  she  almost 
showed  that  she  loved  me. 

Clown.  She  has  given  you  some  memories  to  chew  on.  (Bising 
and  stretching.)  I  suppose  that  is  why  you  are  so  in  love  with  the 
pious  grove. 

King.  My  friend,  think  of  some  pretext  under  which  we  may 
return  to  the  hermitage. 

Clown.  What  pretext  do  you  need?  Aren't  you  the  king? 
Besides,  here  comes  the  darling  of  your  thoughts.  (He  picJcs  up  the 
how  and  wreath  of  wild  flowers,  and  with  an  affected  step,  dances  off 
L.,  singing) 

Her  sweetly  trembling  lip 

With  virgin  invitation 
Provokes  my  soul  to  sip 
Delighted  fascination. 

King.  Ah,  my  eyes  have  found  their  heaven.  Shakuntala  comes 
to  her  shady  bower.    See! 

She  fades  for  love;  oh,  pitifully  sweet! 
As  vine-leaves  wither  in  the  parching  heat. 
Unseen,  I  will  await  you  here.  (He  retires  L.C.  Enter  a  group  of 
maidens  with  pillows  and  flowers  who  deck  the  bench  R.  for  Sha.  A 
group  of  three  cross  the  stage  R.  to  L.  with  instruments,  to  explain  the 
presence  of  distant  music.  Sha.  appears  R.,  supported  by  An;  Pri. 
has  been  directing  the  other  maidens.  Sha.  is  assisted  to  the  bench  R. 
by  An.    Pri.  kneels  C,  while  An.  stands  R.) 

An.  Do  you  feel  better,  dear,  when  we  fan  you  with  these  lotus- 
leaves? 

Sha.  (wearily)     Oh,  are  you  fanning  me,  my  dear  girls? 

Pri.  (to  An.)  Anusuya,  since  she  first  saw  the  good  king,  she 
has  been  greatly  troubled.  I  do  not  believe  her  fever  has  any  other 
cause. 

An.  I  suspect  you  are  right.  I  am  going  to  ask  her.  (She  dis- 
misses the  maidens.)  My  dear,  I  must  ask  you  something.  You  are 
in  a  high  fever. 

Sha.  (half  rising)     Well,  say  whatever  you  like. 

R.  An.  Shakuntala  dear,  you  have  not  told  us  what  is  going 
on  in  your  mind.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  are  in  love. 
Please  tell  us  what  hurts  you.  We  have  to  understand  the  disease 
before  we  can  even  try  to  cure  it. 

Sha.    It  hurts  me  terribly.    I  can 't  tell  you  all  at  once. 
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Pri.  Anusuya  is  right,  dear.  Why  do  you  hide  your  trouble? 
You  are  wasting  away  every  day.  You  are  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
shadow. 

Sha.  {sigMng)  I  could  not  tell  any  one  else.  But  I  shall  be  a 
burden  to  you. 

An.  That  is  why  we  insist  on  knowing,  dear.  Grief  must  be 
shared  to  be  endured. 

Sha.  Ever  since  I  saw  the  good  king  who  protects  the  pious 
grove 

Fri.     Go  on,  dear. 

Sha.    I  love  him,  and  it  makes  me  feel  like  this. 

Fri.    Good,  good! 

Sha.  Then,  if  you  think  best,  make  the  good  king  take  pity 
upon  me.    If  not,  remember  that  I  was.     {She  rises  and  X.L.) 

Fri.  {who  has  risen,  X.  to  An.  R.)  Anusuya,  she  is  far  gone  in 
love  and  cannot  endure  any  delay. 

An.  Priyamvada,  can  you  think  of  any  scheme  by  which  we 
could  carry  out  her  wishes  quickly  and  secretly? 

Fri.  Well,  {after  a  pause)  she  must  write  him  a  love-letter. 
And  I  will  hide  it  in  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  see  that  it  gets  into 
the  king's  hand. 

An.  It  is  a  pretty  plan,  dear,  and  it  pleases  me.  What  does 
Shakuntala  say? 

Sha.    I  suppose  I  must  obey  orders. 

Fri.  Then  compose  a  pretty  little  love-song,  with  a  hint  of 
yourself  in  it. 

Sha.  Well,  I  have  thought  out  a  little  song.  Now  listen,  and 
tell  me  whether  it  makes  sense.  {She  takes  a  paper  from  her  breast 
and  kneels.    An.  R.  and  Pri.  L.C.  gather  round  her  C.) 

An.    Please. 

Sha.  {reads) 

1  know  not  if  I  read  your  heart  aright; 
Why,  pitiless,  do  you  distress  me  so? 
I  only  know  that  longing  day  and  night 
Tosses  my  restless  body  to  and  fro, 
That  yearns  for  you,  the  source  of  all  its  woe. 

King,  {coming  down  stage  L.)  Love  is  a  feverish  glow  to  you, 
to  me  a  consuming  fire.  {The  girls  remain  still  in  surprise  during  the 
king's  speech.  Then  SJia.,  helped  by  An.,  rises  and  X.R.)  Do  not 
try  to  rise,  beautiful  Shakuntala. 

R.  Sha.  {sadly  to  herself)  Oh,  my  heart,  you  were  so  impatient, 
and  now  you  find  no  answer  to  make. 

King.     Priyamvada,  I  trust  your  friend's  illness  is  not  dangerous. 
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C.  PH.  (smiling)  A  remedy  is  being  applied  and  it  will  soon 
be  better.  It  is  plain,  sir,  that  you  and  she  love  each  other.  But 
I  love  her  too,  and  I  must  say  something  over  again. 

L.     King.    I  am  all  attention. 

Pri.  It  is  the  king's  duty  to  save  hermit-folk  from  all  suffering. 
Is  not  that  good  Scripture? 

King.    There  is  no  text  more  urgent. 

Pri.  Well,  our  friend  has  been  brought  to  this  sad  state  by  her 
love  for  you.     Will  you  not  take  pity  on  her  and  save  her  life? 

King.    We  cherish  the  same  desire.    I  feel  it  a  great  honor. 

K.  Sha.  Oh,  don't  detain  the  good  king.  He  is  separated  from 
the  court  ladies,  and  he  is  anxious  to  go  back  to  them. 

An.  (crossing  to  king  L.,  while  Pri.  X.  to  Sha.  R.)  Yes,  your 
Majesty,  we  hear  that  kings  have  many  favorites.  You  must  act 
in  such  a  way  that  our  friend  may  not  become  a  cause  of  grief  to 
her  family. 

King,  (tcith  great  solemnity) 

Though  many  queens  divide  my  court, 

But  two  support  the  throne; 
Your  friend  will  find  a  rival  in 
The  sea-girt  earth  alone. 

What  more  can  I  say? 

An.  and  Pri.     We  are  content.     (They  congratulate  Sha.  R.) 
Sha.    You  must  please  ask  the  king's  pardon  for  the  rude  things 
we  said  when  we  were  talking  together. 

An.    Anybody  who  says  it  was  rude,  may  ask  his  pardon. 
Pri.     Nobody  else  feels  guilty.      (An.   and  Pri.  go  up  to  hack, 
laughing.) 

Sha.    Your  Majesty,  pray  forgive  what  we  said  when  we  did  not 
know  that  you  were  present.     I   am   afraid  that   we   say   a   great 
many  things  behind  a  person's  back. 
King,  (smiling) 

Your  fault  is  pardoned  if  I  may 

Relieve  my  weariness 
By  sitting  on  the  flower-strewn  couch 
Your  fevered  members  press. 

Pri.  (at  back,  C.)     But  that  will  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  him. 

Sha.  Stop!  You  are  a  rude  girl.  You  make  fun  of  me  when  I 
am  in  this  condition. 

An.  (looking  off  R.)  Priyamvada,  there  is  a  little  fawn,  looking 
all  about  him.  He  has  probably  lost  his  mother  and  is  trying  to 
find  her.     I  am  going  to  help  him. 

Pri.    I'll  go  with  you.     (They  start  to  go  R.) 

Sha.    I  will  not  let  you  go  and  leave  me  alone. 
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Pri.    You  alone,  when  the  king  of  the  world  is  with  you! 

{Exeunt  An.  and  Pri.) 

C.     Sha.    Are  my  friends  gone? 

King.  Do  not  be  anxious,  beautiful  Shakuntala.  Have  you  not 
a  humble  servant  here,  to  take  the  place  of  your  friends? 

Sha.  (steps  away,  then  turns  ^vith  an  eager  gesture)  O  King,  you 
hardly  know  me  after  this  short  talk.    But  oh,  do  not  forget  me. 

King.    "When  evening  comes,  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
Is  cast  far  forward,  yet  does  not  depart; 
Even  so,  beloved,  wheresoe'er  you  be. 

The  thought  of  you  can  never  leave  my  heart. 

Sha.  {takes  a  few  steps  K.  To  herself)  Oh,  oh!  When  I  hear 
him  speak  so,  my  feet  will  not  move  away.  I  will  hide  in  this 
amaranth  hedge  and  see  how  long  his  love  lasts.  (She  hides  and 
waits  up  R.) 

King.  Oh,  my  belovfed,  my  love  for  you  is  my  whole  life,  yet 
you  leave  me  and  go  away  without  a  thought. 

Sha.    When  I  hear  this,  I  have  no  power  to  go. 

King.    What  have  I  to  do  here,  where  she  is  not?     {He  gazes  on 
the  ground.)     Ah,  the  lotus-chain  that  she  was  wearing!     It  fetters 
me,  and  keeps  me  a  hopeless  prisoner.     {He  lifts  it  reverently.) 
Once,  dear,  on  your  sweet  arm  it  lay, 
And  on  my  heart  shall  ever  stay. 

Sha.  I  cannot  hold  back  after  that.  I  will  use  the  bracelet  as 
an  excuse  for  my  coming.     {She  comes  down  R.) 

King.    The  queen  of  my  life!     (X.  to  Sha.) 

Sha.  When  I  was  going  away,  sir,  I  remembered  that  this  lotus- 
bracelet  had  fallen  from  my  arm,  and  I  have  come  back  for  it. 

King.     I  will  restore  it  on  one  condition. 

Sha.    What  condition? 

King.     That  I  may  mj-self  place  it  where  it  belongs. 

Sha.  {to  herself)     What  can  I  do? 

King,  {pointing  to  bench  L.)  Let  us  sit  on  this  bench.  {Sha.  X. 
and  seats  herself.     The  Tcing  hends  over  her,  arranging  the  bracelet.) 

Sha.    Hasten,  my  dear,  hasten. 

King,  {at  back  of  bench  L.)  Now  I  am  content.  She  speaks  as 
a  wife  to  me.  Beautiful  Shakuntala,  the  clasp  of  the  bracelet  is 
not  very  firm.     May  I  fasten  it  in  another  way? 

Sha.    If  you  like. 

King,  {artfully  delaying  before  he  fastens  it)  See,  my  beautiful 
girl! 

Sh^.  I  cannot  see  it.  The  pollen  from  the  lotus  over  my  ear 
has  blown  into  my  eye. 

King,  {smiling)     Will  you  trust  me  to  blow  it  away? 
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Sha.  Why  should  I  not  trust  you?  (The  Tcing  starts  to  raise  Jier 
face  to  his.    Sha.  resists  a  little,  then  is  passive.) 

King.     Oh,  my  bewitching  girl,  have  no  fear  of  me. 

Sha.     You  seem  slow,  dear,  in  fulfilling  your  promise. 

King.  The  lotus  over  your  ear  is  so  near  your  eye,  and  so  like 
it,  that  I  was  confused.     (He  gently  blows  her  eye.) 

Sha.  Thank  you.  I  can  see  quite  well  now.  But  I  am  ashamed 
not  to  make  any  return  for  your  kindness. 

King.        It  ought  to  be  enough  for  me 

To  hover  round  your  fragrant  face: 
Is  not  the  lotus-haunting  bee 

Content  with  perfume  and  with  grace? 

Sha.    But  what  does  he  do  if  he  is  not  content? 

King.    This!     This!     (He  draws  her  face  to  his.) 

Gautami.  (off  R.,  interrupting)  O  sheldrake  bride,  bid  your  mate 
farewell.     The  night  is  come. 

Sha.  Oh,  my  dear,  this  is  Mother  Gautami,  come  to  inquire 
about  me.  Please  leave  me.  (Exit  king  L.  Enter  Gaut.  R.,  with  a 
howl  in  her  hand.) 

Gaut.  Here  is  the  holy  water,  my  child.  (She  sees  Sha.)  So  ill, 
and  all  alone  here  with  the  gods? 

Sha.  It  was  just  a  moment  ago  that  Priyamvada  and  Anusuya 
went  down  to  the  river. 

C.  Gaut.  (sprinkling  Sha.  with  the  holy  water)  May  you  live 
long  and  happy,  my  child.  Has  the  fever  gone  down?  (She  touches 
her.) 

Sha.    There  is  a  difference,  mother. 

Gaut.     The  sun  is  setting.     Come,  let  us  go  to  the  cottage. 

(Exit  R.) 

Sha.  (weakly  rises,  takes  a  step,  then  turns  around)  O  bower  that 
took  away  my  pain,  I  bid  you  farewell  until  another  blissful  hour. 

CUETAIN 

Scene  3 — The  same 
(Enter  R.  An.  and  Pri.,  gathering  flowers.) 

L.  An.  Priyamvada,  dear  Shakuntala  has  been  properly  married. 
And  yet  I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

R.     Pri.     Why  not? 

An.  The  king  will  soon  go  back  to  the  city,  and  there  he  will  be 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  court  ladies.  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
remember  poor  Shakuntala  among  bo  many. 
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PH.  You  need  not  be  anxious  about  that.  Such  handsome  men 
are  sure  to  be  good.  But  we  must  make  an  offering  to  the  gods  that 
watch  over  Shakuntala's  marriage.  We  had  better  gather  more 
flowers. 

An.    Very  well.     {They  move  up  C.) 

Durvasas.  (off  L.)     Who  will  bid  me  welcome? 

An.    My  dear,  it  sounds  like  a  guest  announcing  himself. 

PH.    Well,  Shakuntala  is  there.     She  will  welcome  him. 

An.  Ah,  but  today  her  heart  is  with  her  husband.  {Enter  Dur., 
looking  iacJcwards  off  L.) 

Dur.  Who  will  bid  me  welcome?  Do  you  dare  despise  a  guest 
like  me? 

Because  your  heart,  by  loving  fancies  blinded, 
Has  scorned  a  guest  in  pious  life  grown  old, 
Your  lover  shall  forget  you  though  reminded, 
Or  think  of  you  as  of  a  story  told. 
{He  makes  denunciatory  gestures  and  X.R.,  turning  from  time  to  time 
to  look  back  at  Sha.  off  L.) 

Pri.  Oh,  dear!  The  very  thing  has  happened.  The  dear  girl 
has  offended  this  worthy  man. 

An.  My  dear,  it  is  the  great  sage  Durvasas!  See  how  he  strides 
away! 

Pri.  Run,  fall  at  his  feet,  bring  him  back,  entreat  with  him. 
{They  run  after  him.    An.  kneels  and  plucks  the  hem  of  his  garment.) 

An.  Holy  sir,  remember  her  former  devotion  and  pardon  this 
offence.  Your  daughter  did  not  recognize  your  great  and  holy 
power  today. 

Pri.    And  then,  sir 

Dur.  {enraged)     My  words  must  be  fulfilled. 

Her  lover  shall  forget  her  though  reminded. 
Or  think  of  her  as  of  a  story  told. 

{Exit  R.,  muttering.) 

An.  O  Priyamvada,  we  two  must  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves. 
We  must  be  careful  of  the  dear  girl.    You  know  how  delicate  she  is. 

Pri.  Just  look,  Anusuya!  There  she  is,  with  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  left  hand.  She  looks  like  a  painted  picture.  She  is  thinking 
about  him.  How  could  she  notice  a  guest  when  she  has  forgotten 
herself? 

An.  And  look  now!  See  how  she  brightens  when  the  king  joins 
her.     They  are  coming  this  way. 

Pri.  I  cannot  see  her  now.  I  should  betray  what  has  happened. 
Come  away. 

An.  We  two  must  hide  our  sorrow  as  best  we  can.  Come,  let  us 
go.     {Exeunt  R.    Enter  king  and  Sha.  L.) 
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King.         To  you,  dear,  may  the  future  time 

Bring  all  that  you  desire, 
Bring  every  pleasure,  perfect,  prime. 

To  set  a  bride  on  fire; 
May  love  whereby  life  wakes  and  shines 

Where  there  is  power  of  life. 
The  unchanging  friend  of  clinging  vines. 

Shower  blessings  on  my  wife. 

Sha.    (playfully)      But  in  the  city  you  will  be  busy  with  your 
royal  duties.     Will  you  remember  your  wife? 
King,  {fondly) 

Bewitching  eyes  that  found  my  heart, 

You  surely  see 
It  could  no  longer  live  apart 

Nor  faithless  be. 

Sha.  (teasingly)  Ah,  but  I  fear  your  busy  life  in  the  world's 
eye.  And  so  I  give  you  something  to  keep  me  always  in  your 
thoughts — a  picture  of  myself  which  I  have  painted  on  this  tablet. 
See!     I  am  leaning  against  a  creeper  which  I  have  just  sprinkled. 

King.  Your  face  is  hot  and  the  flowers  are  dropping  from  your 
hair;  for  the  ribbon  is  loosened.  Your  arms  droop  like  weary 
branches.  You  have  loosened  your  girdle,  and  you  seem  a  little 
fatigued. 

Sha.  This  is  the  hermit-maiden  Shakuntala,  before  you  made 
her  queen  of  the  world.  (Enter  in  haste,  as  messenger  from  heaven, 
Matali,  L.    At  the  same  time  An.,  Pri.,  and  hermits  enter  E.) 

Mat.  O  King,  a  distant  goal  calls  you,  and  a  task  sublime. 

Sha.  (clings  to  the  Mug)     Oh,  my  heart,  why  tremble  so? 

King.  (awe-strucTc)  It  is  Matali.  Hail,  charioteer  of  heaven's 
king. 

Mat.  Hear,  O  King,  for  what  purpose  the  king  of  heaven  sends 
me  to  you. 

C.     King  (reverently)     I  am  all  attention. 

Mat.       The  king  of  heaven  commands  your  strong  right  arm 
To  smite  the  impish  hosts  that  work  us  harm, 
Carry  their  insolence  to  heaven's  gate. 
And  rush  on  ruin  in  their  devilish  hate. 
Our  gracious  lord  withholds  his  thunder  still, 
And  asks  your  human  aid  to  work  his  will. 
Enter  my  winged  car.     Farewell  to  all 
Fond  ties  of  earth,  when  heavenly  duties  call. 

Sha.    Would  you  leave  me?    Your  love  endures  but  a  moment. 
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King.  Let  me  place  on  your  finger  this  ring,  engraved  with  my 
own  name. 

Count  every  (lay  one  letter  of  my  name; 

Before  you  reach  the  end,  dear, 
Will  come  to  lead  you  to  my  palace  halls 
A  guide  whom  I  shall  send,  dear. 
Farewell.     (Exit  L.,  with  Mat.) 

Sha.  (X.  to  An.  and  Fri.)  Oh,  my  heart,  you  feared  it,  and  now 
it  has  come. 

CURTAIN 

ACT  n 
Scene  1 — The  Hermitage 

{Sha.  is  asleep  on  a  bench  C,  Gaut.  beside  her.) 

Watcher.     (Enters  E.    Half -chanting) 

The  moon  behind  the  western  mount  is  sinking; 

The  eastern  sun  is  heralded  by  dawn; 
From  heaven 's  twin  lights,  their  fall  and  glory  linking, 
Brave  lessons  of  submission  may  be  drawn. 
The  hour  of  morning  sacrifice  is  come.     (Exit.) 
Second  watcher.     (Enters  L.    Half-chanting) 

The  moon  that  topped  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges. 

That  slew  the  darkness  in  the  midmost  sky. 
Is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  all  her  glory  changes: 
So  high  to  rise,  so  low  at  last  to  lie! 
The  hour  of  morning  sacrifice  is  come.      (Exit.     Sha.  rises;  Gaut. 
throws  a  cloaTc  around  her.    Enter  Kanva,  E.) 

E,  Kan.  My  child,  I  bring  you  joy.  The  offering  fell  straight 
in  the  sacred  fire,  and  auspicious  smoke  rose  toward  the  sacrifices 
This  very  day  I  shall  escort  you  to  your  husband.  I  go  to  bid  the 
hermits  make  ready.  (Exit  L.  Sha.  and  Gaut.  go  of  L.  Bells  are 
heard  of  E.     Enter  Fri.  E.,  carrying  sash,  cloak,  etc.) 

Fri.  Hurry,  Anusuya,  hurry!  They  are  calling  the  hermits. 
(X.C.    Enter  An.  E.) 

All.  That  is  just  what  happens  to  the  innocent.  Shakuntala 
has  been  treated  shamefully  by  the  king.  For  the  dear,  pure- 
minded  girl  trusted  him — the  traitor!  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  good 
king's  fault.  It  must  be  the  curse  of  Durvasas.  Otherwise,  how 
could  the  good  king  say  such  beautiful  things,  and  then  let  all  this 
time  pass  without  even  sending  a  message?  Oh,  what  shall  we  do? 
Fri.  We  must  tell  Shakuntala  to  show  him  the  ring  he  left  as 
a  token.  (They  go  up  C.  Enter  holy  women  E.,  bearing  rice-cakes  on 
wicker  trays.    They  group  themselves  down  E.) 
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Gaut.  (re-enters  with  Sha.  L.  and  stands  L.)     Here  is  Shakuntala. 
She  took  the  ceremonial  bath  at  sunset,  and  now  the  hermit-women 
are  come  to  give  her  rice-cakes  and  wish  her  happiness, 
Sha.    Holy  women,  I  salute  you. 

Gaut.  My  child,  may  you  receive  the  happy  title  "queen," 
showing  that  your  husband  honors  you. 

An.    My  dear,  may  you  become  the  mother  of  a  hero. 
Gaut.     Now  stand  straight,  while  we  go  through  the  happy  cere- 
mony.    (Leads  Sha.  C.  to  An.  and  Pri.) 

Pri.     You  are  so  beautiful,  you  ought  to  have  the  finest  gems. 
It  seems  like  an  insult  to  give  you  these  hermitage  things.     (Enter 
L.  Harita,  a  hermit-youth,  with  a  silken  cloak  and  ornaments.) 
L.C.     Ear.    Here  are  ornaments  for  our  lady. 
Gaut.     Harita,  my  son,  whence  come  these  things? 
Ear.  Father  Kanva  sent  us  to  gather  blossoms  from  the  trees 
lor  Shakuntala,  and  then 

One  tree  bore  fruit,  a  silken  marriage  dress 
That  shamed  the  moon  in  its  white  loveliness; 
Another  gave  us  lac-dye  for  the  feet; 
From  others,  fairy  hands  extended,  sweet 
Like  flowering  twigs,  as  far  as  to  the  wrist, 
And  gave  us  gems,  to  adorn  her  as  we  list. 
Gaut.     This  gracious  favor  is  a  token  of  the  queenly  happiness 
which  you   are  to   enjoy  in   your   husband's   palace.      (Ear.   joins 
hermit-women.) 

An.  My  dear,  we  poor  girls  never  saw  such  ornaments.  How 
shall  we  adorn  you?  (She  stops  to  think,  and  to  look  at  the  orna- 
ments.) But  we  have  seen  pictures.  Perhaps  we  can  arrange  them 
right. 

Sha.     I  know  how  clever  you   are.      (An.   and  Pri.   adorn  her. 
Enter  Kan.  L.,  with  hermits  bearing  sacred  fire,  lighted  tapers,  floral 
offerings,  water,  and  consecrated  earth.     They  proceed  solemnly  to 
back  C.    Women  X.  down  L.    Kan.  stands  C.) 
Kan.       Shakuntala  must  go  today; 
I  miss  her  now  at  heart; 
I  dare  not  speak  a  loving  word 
Or  choking  tears  will  start. 

What  must  a  father  feel,  when  come 
The  pangs  of  parting  from  his  child  at  home? 
An.    There,  Shakuntala,  we  have  arranged  your  ornaments. 
Pri.     Now  put  on  this  beautiful  silk  cloak.     (During  this  time, 
hermits  are  arranging  sacred  circle.) 

Gaut.  My  child,  here  is  your  father.  You  must  greet  him 
properly.     (Sha.  makes  a  reverence.) 
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Kan.    My  child,  I  must  now  give  you  my  counsel.    Though  I  live 
in  the  forest,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Gaut.     True  wisdom,  I'ather,  gives  insight  into  everything. 
Kan.     My  daughter,  when  you  have  entered  your  husband's  home. 
Obey  your  elders;  and  be  very  kind 
To  rivals;  never  be  perversely  blind 
And  angry  with  your  husband,  even  though  he 
Should  prove  less  faithful  than  a  man  might  be; 
Be  as  courteous  to  servants  as  you  may, 
Not  puffed  with  pride  in  this  your  happy  day: 
Thus  does  a  maiden  grow  into  a  wife; 
But  self-willed  women  are  the  curse  of  life. 
But  what  does  Gautami  say? 

Gaut.    This  is  advice  sufficient  for  a  bride.     (To  Sha.)     You  will 
not  forget,  my  child. 

Kan.    Come,  my  daughter,  bid  your  friends  farewell. 
Sha.    I  am  torn  from  my  quiet  home  like  a  vine  stripped  from 
a  sandal-tree  on  the  Malabar  hills.    How  can  I  live  in  another  soil? 
Kan.     My   daughter,   why   distress  yourself   so?     A   noble   hus- 
band's honorable  wife,  from  you  there  shall  arise 
A  child,  a  blessing  and  a  comfort  strong; 
You  will  not  grieve  for  us,  dear  daughter,  long. 
My  daughter,  may  all  that  come  to  you  which  I  desire  for  you. 

Sha.   (to  her  two  friends)     Come,  girls!     Embrace  me,  both  of 
you  together. 

Pri.     Dear,  if  the  good  king  should  be  slow  to  recognize  you, 
show  him  the  ring  with  his  own  name  engraved  on  it. 
Sha.    Your  doubts  make  my  heart  beat  faster. 
An.    Do  not  be  afraid,  dear.    Love  is  timid.     (Heavy  hell  strikes 
offB.) 

Sha.    Father,  when  shall  I  see  the  pious  grove  again? 
Kan.    My  daughter, 

When  you  have  shared  for  many  years 
The  king's  thoughts  with  the  earth. 
When  to  a  son  who  knows  no  fears 
You  shall  have  given  birth. 
(Long  pause.     Music  is  heard  of.     General  movement  as  ritual  is 
carried  out.)     My  daughter,  walk  from  left  to  right  about  the  fires 
in  which  the  offering  has  just  been  thrown. 

The  holy  fires  around  the  altar  kindle. 

And  at  their  margins  sacred  grass  is  piled; 
(The  hermits  repeat  the  words  in  slow,  solemn  monotone.) 
Beneath  their  sacrificial  odors  dwindle 

Misfortunes.     May  the  fires  protect  you,  child! 
(Repetition  as  before.    Sha.  walJcs  about  the  fires  from  left  to  right.) 

CURTAIN 
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Scene  2 — King  Dushyanta's  Palace 

(Enter  L.  Icing's  procession.    King  X.L.  and  dance  is  performed. 
At  end  of  dance,  enter  clmmherlain,  R.) 

C.  Chamberlain.  Victory  to  your  Majesty.  Here  are  hermits 
who  dwell  in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  They  bring 
women  with  them,  and  they  are  led  by  Father  Kanva  himself. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to  them? 

King,  (astonished)  Hermits?  Accompanied  by  women?  Led 
by  Father  Kanva? 

Chamb.    Yes,  your  Majesty. 

King.    Conduct  them  before  me.    I  will  await  them  here. 

Chamb.    Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit  E.) 

King,  (to  an  attendant)  With  what  purpose  does  Father  Kanva 
lead  these  hermits  to  me? 

Attendant.  I  imagine  they  have  come  to  pay  homage  to  their 
king,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pious  rule. 

SONG 

You  who  kissed  the  mango-flower, 

Honey-loving  bee, 
Gave  her  all  your  passion 's  power, 

Ah,  so  tenderly! 

How  can  you  be  tempted  so 

By  the  lily,  pet? 
Fresher  honey's  sweet,  I  know; 

But  can  you  forget? 

(Enter  Chamb.,  conducting  Kanva,  Gautami,  and  ShaTcuntala.) 
C.     Chamb.     Follow  me,  if  you  please.     (X.L.  Kan.  X.C,  then 
down  R.     Gaut.  and  Sha.  remain  bach  C.)     O  hermits,  here  is  he  who 
protects  those  of  every  station  and  of  every  age.     Behold  him. 
King  (to  an  attendant) 

Who  is  she,  shrouded  in  the  veil 
That  dims  her  beauty's  lustre, 
Among  the  hermits  like  a  flower 

Round  which  the  dead  leaves  cluster? 
Chamb.    (advancing)      Hail,   your   Majesty.     The   hermits    have 
been  received  as  Scripture  enjoins.     Father  Kanva  has  a  word  to 
speak  with  you.     May  you  be  pleased  to  hear  him. 
King,  (respectfully)     I  am  all  attention. 
The  hermits,  (raising  their  right  hands)     Victory,  O  king. 
King,  (bowing  low)     I  salute  you  all. 
Gaut.    All  hail. 
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King.  Does  your  pious  life  proceed  without  disturbance?  Is 
holy  Kanva  in  health? 

Kan.     O  King,  those  who  have  religious  power  can  command 
health.    I  ask  after  your  welfare,  and  bespeak  your  attention. 
King.    What  are  your  commands? 

Kan.  Since  you  have  met  this  my  daughter  and  have  married 
her,  I  give  you  my  glad  consent.  She  is  your  wife.  Take  her  and 
live  with  her  in  virtue. 

Gaut.   {coming  down  C.)     Bless  you,  sir.     I  should  like  to  say 
that  no  one  invites  me  to  speak. 
King.    Speak,  mother. 
Gaut.         She  trusted  you,  and  not  her  mother; 

You  wooed  her  with  clandestine  speech: 
Your  faith  was  plighted  each  to  other; 
Let  each  be  faithful  now  to  each. 
King,  (angrily)     What  is  this  insinuation? 
Kan.  {scornfully)     What  is  this  insinuation? 
King.     You  cannot  mean  that  I  had  plighted  faith  with  this 
young  woman. 
Kan.    O  King, 

A  king,  and  shrink  when  love  is  done, 
Turn  coward's  back  on  truth,  and  flee! 
King.    What  means  this  dreadful  accusation? 
Kan.  {furiously) 

O  drunk  with  power!     We  might  have  known 
That  you  were  steeped  in  treachery. 
King.    An  easy  taunt! 

Gaut.  {to  Sha.)  Forget  your  shame,  my  child.  I  will  remove 
your  veil.  Then  your  husband  will  recognize  you.  {She  does  so. 
The  Icing  regards  Sha.  indifferently.) 

Kan.    Have  you  nothing  to  say,  O  King? 
King.    Hermit,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  woman  is  my  wife. 
Kan.  Y^ou  scorn  the  sage  who  rendered  whole 

His  child  befouled,  and  choked  his  grief. 
Who  freely  gave  you  what  you  stole 
And  added  honor  to  a  thief! 
Gaut.    Enough,  Father.    Shakuntala,  you  hear  his  words.  Answer 
him. 

Sha.   {advancing)     My  dear  husband {She  stops.)     No,  he 

doubts  my  right  to  call  him  that.  Your  Majesty,  it  was  pure  love 
that  opened  my  poor  heart  to  you  in  the  hermitage.  Then  you 
were  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  your  promise.  Is  it  right  for  you  to 
speak  so  now,  and  to  reject  me? 

King.    Peace,  peace!     {Gaut.  whispers  to  Sha.) 
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Sha.  Very  well.  I  will  remove  your  doubts  with  a  token  you 
gave  me. 

L.     King.    Excellent! 

C.     Sha.  (searching  for  ring)     Oh,  oh  I     The  ring  is  lost. 

E.G.  Gaut.  {excitedly)  My  child,  you  worshipped  the  holy 
Ganges  at  the  spot  where  Indra  descended.  The  ring  must  have 
fallen  there. 

King.     Ready  wit,  ready  wit! 

Sha.  Fate  is  too  strong  for  me  there.  I  will  tell  you  something 
else. 

King.    Let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Sha.  One  day,  in  the  bower  of  reeds,  you  were  holding  a  lotus- 
leaf  cup  full  of  water. 

King.     I  hear  you. 

Sha.  At  that  moment  the  fawn  came  up,  my  adopted  son.  Then 
you  took  pity  on  him  and  coaxed  him.  "Let  him  drink  first,"  you 
said.  But  he  did  not  know  you,  and  he  would  not  come  to  drink 
water  from  your  hand.  But  he  liked  it  afterwards,  when  I  held 
the  very  same  water.  Then  you  smiled  and  said:  "It  is  true. 
Every  one  trusts  his  own  sort.     You  both  belong  to  the  forest." 

King.   It  is  just  such  women,  selfish,  sweet,  false,  that  entice  fools. 

Gaut.  You  have  no  right  to  say  that.  She  grew  up  in  the  pious 
grove.     She  does  not  know  how  to  deceive. 

King.  Old  hermit  woman,  the  female's  untaught  cunning  may 
be  seen  in  beasts,  far  more  in  women. 

Sha.  {angrily)  Wretch!  You  judge  all  this  by  your  own  false 
heart.     Would  any  other  man  do  what  you  have  done! 

King.  My  good  girl,  Dushyanta  's  conduct  is  known  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  not  this  action. 

Sha.  Well,  well.  I  had  my  way.  I  trusted  a  king,  and  put 
myself  in  his  hands.  He  had  a  godlike  face  and  a  heart  of  stone. 
{She  goes  up  C.    King  laughs.) 

Kan.    Thus  does  unbridled  levity  burn.     {Turns  to  Sha.) 
Be  slow  to  love,  but  yet  more  slow 

With  secret  mate; 
With  those  whose  hearts  we  do  not  know, 
Love  turns  to  hate. 

King.  Why  do  you  trust  this  girl,  and  accuse  me  of  an  imaginary 
crime? 

Kan.  {disdainfully)    You  have  learned  your  wisdom  upside  down. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  believe 

A  girl  who  never  lies; 
Trust  those  who  study  to  deceive 
And  think  it  very  wise. 
Leave  her  or  take  her,  as  you  will.     She  is  your  wife. 
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King.  "Why  bandy  words?  We  have  already  settled  the  matter. 
(To  an  attendant)  Conduct  me  to  my  apartment. 

Attendant.  Follow  me,  your  Majesty.  (King  and  court  go 
ofL.) 

Sha.    He  has  deceived  me  shamefully. 

Kan.  We  have  fulfilled  our  mission.  We  are  ready  to  return. 
Gautami,  follow  me.     (He  starts  of  E.) 

SJia.  (appealing)  And  will  you  leave  me  too?  (She  starts  to 
follow.) 

Gaut.  Father,  Shakuntala  is  following  us,  lamenting  piteously. 
What  can  the  poor  child  do  with  a  husband  base  enough  to  reject 
her? 

Kan.  (turns  angrily  and  X.  to  Sha.)     You  self-willed  girl!     Do 
you  dare  show  independence?     (Sha.  shrinks  in  fear.)     Listen. 
If  you  deserve  such  scorn  and  blame. 
What  will  your  father  with  your  shame? 
But  if  you  know  your  vows  are  pure, 
Stay  with  your  husband  and  endure. 
Kemain.     We  must  go.     (Exeunt  Kan.  and  Gaut.  E.) 

Sha.  (alone  on  the  stage)     O  mother  earth,  give  me  a  grave! 

CURTAIN 

ACT  III 

Scene  1 — In  the  Street  before  the  Palace 

(Enter  L.  the  chief  of  police;  Januka  and  Suchaica,  policemen ; 
and  a  fisherman  bound.    Chief  sits  E.) 

E.G.  Jan.  (striking  the  man)  Now,  pickpocket,  tell  us  where 
you  found  this  ring. 

L.C.  Such,  (to  the  chief)  It  is  the  king's  ring,  with  letters 
engraved  on  it,  and  it  has  a  magnificent  great  gem. 

C.  Fish.  Be  merciful,  kind  gentlemen.  I  am  not  guilty  of  such 
a  crime. 

Jan.  No,  I  suppose  the  king  thought  you  were  a  pious  Brahman, 
and  made  you  a  present  of  it. 

Fish.  Listen,  please.  I  am  a  fisherman,  and  I  live  on  the 
Ganges,  at  the  spot  where  Indra  came  down. 

Such.  You  thief,  we  didn't  ask  for  your  address  or  your  social 
position. 

Chief.    Let  him  tell  a  straight  story,  Suchaka.     Don't  interrupt. 

Such.     Yes,  chief.     Talk,  man,  talk. 

Fish.  I  support  my  family  with  things  you  catch  fish  with — nets, 
you  know,  and  hooks,  and  things. 

Chief,  (laughing)     You  have  a  sweet  trade. 
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Fish.    Don't  say  that,  master. 

You  can't  give  up  a  lowdown  trade 

Your  ancestors  began; 
A  butcher  butchers  things,  and  yet 
He's  a  tender-hearted  man. 
Chief.     Go  on.     Go  on. 

Fish.  Well,  one  day  I  was  cutting  up  a  carp.  In  its  maw  I  see 
this  ring  with  the  magnificent  great  gem.  And  then  I  was  just 
trying  to  sell  it  here  when  you  kind  gentlemen  grabbed  me.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  got  it.     Now  kill  me,  or  find  fault  with  me. 

Chief,    (smelling  the  ring  and  crossing  L.)       There  is   no  doubt 
about  it,  Januka.  (holding  it  to  policemen's  noses)     It  has  been  in 
a  fish's  maw.    It  has  the  real  perfume  of  raw  meat.    Now  we  have 
to  find  out  how  he  got  it.     I  must  go  to  the  palace.     Suchaka,  wait 
here  at  the  big  gate  until  I  come  out.     And  don't  get  careless. 
Such.    Go  in,  chief.    I  hope  the  king  will  be  nice  to  you. 
Chief.    Good-bye.     (Exit  L.    Policemen  settle  down  to  wait.    Such, 
sits  E.,  dragging  the  fisherman  to  his  knees.     Jan.  stands  C.     Jan. 
hands  bottle  to  Such.    Both  drink.    They  eat  fruit,  tantalizing  fisher- 
man.   Then  they  hurst  into  song.) 
Such,  and  Jan. 

You  can't  give  up  a  lowdown  trade 

Your  ancestors  began; 
A  butcher  butchers  things,  and  yet 

(laugh  boisterously  and  hit  fisherman) 
He's  a  tender-hearted  man. 
Such.    Januka,  the  chief  is  taking  his  time. 
Ja7i.     You  can't  just  drop  in  on  a  king. 

Such.  Januka,  my  fingers  are  itching  to  kill  this  cutpurse.  (They 
repeat  song,  making  fisherman  jump  to  the  tune.) 

Jan.    (looking  of  L.)      Steady!     There  is  the  chief.       (To  the 
fisherman)  Now  you  will  see  your  family,  or  else  you  will  feed  the 
crows  and  jackals.     (Enter  chief,  L.) 
Chief.     Quick!     Quick! 
Fish.     Oh,  oh!     I'm  a  dead  man. 

Chief.  Eelease  him,  you.  Eelease  the  fishnet  fellow.  It  is  all 
right,  his  getting  the  ring.     Our  king  told  me  so  himself. 

Siich.  All  right,  chief.  (He  releases  the  fisherman.)  You  are  a 
dead  man  come  back  to  life. 

Fish,  (bowing  low  to  the  chief)  Master,  I  owe  you  my  life.  (He 
falls  at  his  feet.) 

Chief.  Get  up,  get  up!  Here  is  a  reward  that  the  king  was 
kind  enough  to  give  you.  It  is  worth  as  much  as  the  ring.  Take 
it.     (He  hands  the  fisherman  a  purse.) 
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Fish.    Much  obliged.     (X.K.  and  counts  money.) 

Jan.  (sneeringly)  He  is  much  obliged  to  the  king.  Just  as  if 
he  had  been  taken  from  the  stake  and  put  on  an  elephant's  back. 
(Looks  over  fisherman's  shoulder  greedily.) 

Such.  Chief,  the  reward  shows  that  the  king  thought  a  lot  of  the 
ring.    The  gem  must  be  worth  something. 

Chief.  No,  it  wasn  't  the  fine  gem  that  pleased  the  king.  It  was 
this  way. 

Such.    Well? 

Chief.  He  remembered  that  six  years  ago  he  had  contracted  a 
secret  marriage  with  Shakuntala,  and  had  rejected  her  under  a 
delusion.  And  now  he  thinks  only  of  finding  his  wife  and  his  son. 
You  know  how  dignified  he  is  usually.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  it, 
he  broke  down  for  a  moment. 

Such.     You  have  done  the  king  a  good  turn,  chief. 

Jan.  All  for  the  sake  of  this  fish-killer,  it  seems  to  me.  (He 
looks  threateningly  at  the  fisherman.) 

Fish.    Take  half  of  it,  masters,  to  pay  for  something  to  drink. 

Jan.  Fisherman,  you  are  the  biggest  and  best  friend  I've  got. 
The  first  thing  we  want,  is  all  the  brandy  we  can  hold.  Let's  go 
where  they  keep  it.  (Fisherman  and  two  policemen  go  off  E.  arm-in- 
arm, repeating  song.) 

Chief.  Hush!  The  king!  The  king!  (Hastens  after  them, 
endeavoring  to  stop  their  boisterous  mirth.  Enter  the  king,  L.,  mad, 
tossing  his  arms,  his  garments  torn;  the  clown;  and  solicitous 
attendants.) 

King.     Alas!    My  smitten  heart,  that  once  lay  sleeping, 

Heard  in  its  dreams  my  fawn-eyed  love's  laments, 
And  wakened  now,  awakens  but  to  weeping. 
To  bitter  grief,  and  tears  of  penitence. 

A  maid,  (indignantly)     That  is  the  poor  girl's  fate. 

Clown,  (to  himself)  He  has  got  his  Shakuntala-sickness  again. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  cure  him. 

King.  My  friend,  I  am  quite  forlorn.  I  keep  thinking  of  her 
pitiful  state  when  I  rejected  her. 

The  maid,  (changing  to  sympathy)     How  his  fault  distresses  him! 

King.    "When  I  denied  her,  she  tried  to  join  her  people.    "Stay," 
cried  her  father.     She  stopped,  she  turned,  she  cast 
A  tear-dimmed  glance  on  heartless  me — 
That  glance  still  burns  me  poisonously. 
(To  an  attendant)    Tell  the  minister  in  my  name  that  a  boundless' 
anxiety  prevents  me  from  mounting  the  throne  of  judgment.     Let 
him  investigate  the  citizens'  business  and  send  me  a  memorandum. 

Attendant.    Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit  E.) 
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Clown.     Well,  I  don't  doubt  it  was  some  heavenly  being  that 
carried  her  away. 

King.    Who  else  would  dare  to  touch  a  faithful  wife? 
Clown.     But  in  that  case,  you  ought  to  take  heart.     You  will 
meet  her  again.     Why,  the  ring  shows  that  incredible  meetings  do 
happen. 

K.     King,  (looling  at  the  ring)     This  ring  deserves  pity.     It  has 
fallen  from  a  heaven  hard  to  earn.     (To  the  ring) 
How  could  vou  fail  to  linoer 
On  her  soft,  tapering  finger, 
And  in  the  water  fall? 
And  yet 

Things  lifeless  know  not  beauty; 
But  I — I  scorned  my  duty. 

The  sweetest  task  of  all.     (He  sinks  down.) 
Cloicn.   (endeavoring  to  distract  him)     But  how  did  it  get  into  a 
fish's  mouth? 

King.     While  she  was  worshipping  the  Ganges,  it  fell  into  the 
water. 

Clou-n.    Tell  me  how  you  put  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
King.     Listen,  my  friend.     When  I  left  the  pious  grove  for  the 
city,  my  darling  wept  and  said:  "But  how  long  will  you  remember 
us,  dear?" 

Clown.     And  then  you  said 

King.     Then  I  put  this  engraved  ring  on  her  finger,  and  said  to 

her 

Clown.    Well,  what? 

King.         Count  every  day  one  letter  of  my  name; 
Before  you  reach  the  end,  dear. 
Will  come  to  lead  you  to  my  palace  halls 
A  guide  whom  I  shall  send,  dear. 
Then,  through  my  madness,  it  fell  out  cruelly.     (Eaving.) 
Oh,  was  it  phantom,  madness,  dream. 

Or  fatal  retribution  stern? 
My  hopes  fell  down  a  precipice 
And  never,  never  will  return. 
O  my  darling,  my  heart  burns  with  repentance  because  I  abandoned 
you  without   reason.     Take  pity  on  me.     Let   me  see  you  again. 
(Enter  a  maid  L.  with  a  tablet.) 

Maid.    Your  Majesty,  here  is  the  picture  of  our  lady. 
King.     It  is  a  beautiful  picture.     See!     It  was  her  parting  gift 
to  me. 

Clown.    I  expect  to  see  it  come  to  life,  and  I  feel  like  speaking 
to  it. 
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King.     I  treated  her  with  scorn  and  loathing  ever; 

Now  o'er  her  pictured  charms  my  heart  will  burst! 

Clown.  The  man  is  crazy,  and  I  am  just  as  bad,  from  associat- 
ing with  him.     (Soothingly)  It  is  only  a  picture,  man. 

King.  A  picture?  Alas!  I  despised  the  happiness  that  offered 
itself  to  me.  For  heavenly  bliss,  once  thrown  away,  turns  into  pain. 
(Enter  E.  an  attendant  with  a  document.) 

Attendant.    Your  Majesty,  a  citizen's  suit. 

King.    Eead  me  the  document. 

Clown,  (takes  it  and  reads)  Be  it  known  to  his  Majesty.  A 
seafaring  merchant  has  been  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  His  property 
reverts  to  the  crown,  because  he  is  childless. 

King.  Childless!  Thus,  when  issue  fails,  wealth  passes  to  a 
stranger.  When  I  die,  it  will  be  so  with  the  glory  of  Puru's  line. 
For  I  am  childless,  and  the  royal  line  dies  in  the  childless  king. 
Childless!     Childless! 

CURTAIN 

Scene  2 — In  the  Grove  of  the  Gods 
Matali.  (speaks  before  curtain) 

Six  years  are  gone;  the  curse  departs 
That  separates  two  loving  hearts; 
And  now  the  king,  in  mad  despair. 
Seeks  his  beloved  everywhere. 
Where  is  Shakuntala?     And  how 
Join  wife  and  son  and  husband  now? 

Our  final  scene,  applauding  friends. 
Together  knits  these  tangled  ends. 
'Tis  our  forecasting  power  to  say, 
Shakuntala  was  rapt  away 
From  her  disgrace,  and  refuge  given 
By  angel  ministrants  in  heaven. 
In  heavenly  shades  she  brought  to  birth 
A  boy  to  govern  heaven  and  earth: 
She  taught  him  there  his  father's  name, 
Dushyanta's  glory,  not  his  shame; 
There  paid  redemption 's  perfect  price — 
Six  years  of  sad  self-sacrifice, 
Forever  waiting  till  her  lord 
Give  patient  love  its  full  reward. 
To  her  retreat  in  heaven  the  king 
Climbed  in  his  frenzied  wandering, 
Seeking  the  wife  whom  once  he  spurned, 
Tne  curse  removed,  his  love  returned; 
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There  found  a  more  than  heavenly  joy, 
His  wife's  forgiveness,  and  his  boy. 
In  that  serene,  religious  grove 
We  leave  them  to  their  triple  love. 

(Exit.  Througliout  the  following  scene,  harp-music  should  play  short 
strains  at  intervals,  and  the  tiuMlng  of  little  silver  bells  be  heard  from 
time  to  time.  If  possible,  the  lighting  should  give  the  red  glow  of 
early  dawn. 

A  group  of  singers  C.  Other  celestial  figures  K.  and  L.,  who  carry 
garlands,  flowers,  and  fruit.  One  verse  of  the  hymn  is  sung  before 
the  curtain  rises.) 

HYMN 

Though   many   different   paths,   O   Lord, 
May  lead  us  to  some  great  reward. 
They  gather  and  are  merged  in  thee 
Like  floods  of  Ganges  in  the  sea. 

The  saints  who  give  thee  every  thought, 
Whose  every  act  for  thee  is  wrought, 
Yearn  for  thine  everlasting  peace, 
For  bliss  with  thee,  that  cannot  cease. 

Like  pearls  that  grow  in  ocean 's  night, 
Like  sunbeams  radiantly  bright, 
Thy  strange  and  wonder-working  ways 
Defeat  extravagance  of  praise. 

If  songs  that  to  thy  glory  tend 
Should  weary  grow  or  take  an  end. 
Our  impotence  must  bear  the  blame, 
And  not  thine  unexhausted  name. 

(As  the  hymn  concludes,  enter  running  All-tamer  L.,  dragging  a  lion- 
cub.  Suvrata  and  Kaushiki  step  from  the  group  of  singers.  All 
others  off  severally.) 

C.     Boy.    Open  your  mouth,  cub.    I  want  to  count  your  teeth. 

E.  Suv.  Naughty  boy,  why  do  you  torment  our  pets?  They 
are  like  children  to  us.  Your  energy  seems  to  take  the  form  of 
striking  something.     No  wonder  they  call  you  All-tamer, 

Kau.    The  mother  will  spring  at  you  if  you  don't  let  her  baby  go. 

Boy  (laughing)     Oh,  I'm  dreadfully  scared. 

Suv.  Let  the  little  lion  go,  dear.  I  will  give  you  another  play- 
thing.    (Enter  the  Icing  E.  in  a  mourning  cloalc.) 

Boy.    Where  is  it?     Give  it  to  me. 
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Kau.  Suvrata,  we  can  't  make  him  stop  by  talking.  Go.  In  my 
cottage  you  will  find  a  toy  peacock.    Bring  him  that. 

S^iv.    I  wiU.     {Exit  L.) 

C.  Boy.  Meanwhile  I'll  play  with  this  one.  {As  he  does  so, 
an  amulet  falls  from  his  wrist.) 

Kau.  Let  him  go.  Won't  you  mind  me?  {She  sees  the  Icing.) 
Oh,  sir,  please  come  here  and  free  this  lion  cub.  The  little  rascal 
is  tormenting  him,  and  I  can't  make  him  let  go. 

E.     King.    Very  well.     {Playfully)  O  little  son  of  a  great  sage! 
Your  conduct  in  this  place  apart, 

Is  most  unfit; 
'Twould  grieve  your  father's  pious  heart 
And  trouble  it. 

{Ee  loosens  the  hoy's  hold  on  the  cuh.) 

Kau.     Wonderful!     Wonderful! 

King.    Why  do  you  say  that,  mother? 

Kau.    I  am  astonished  to  see  how  much  the  boy  looks  like  yon,  sir. 

King.    Of  what  family  is  he? 

Kau.     Of  Puru's. 

King.    He  is  of  one  family  with  me! 

Ka%i.  The  boy's  mother  was  related  to  a  nymph,  and  she  bore 
her  son  here  in  the  grove  of  the  gods. 

King,  {anxiously)  What  was  the  name  of  the  good  king  whose 
wife  she  was? 

Kau.    Who  would  speak  his  name?    He  rejected  his  true  wife. 

King.  This  story  points  at  me.  Suppose  I  ask  the  boy  for  his 
mother's  name.     {Enter  Suv.  L.,  loith  the  toy  peacock.) 

Suv.  Look,  All-tamer.  Here  is  the  bird,  the  shdkunta.  Isn't 
the  shalcunta  lovely? 

Boy.  {looks  about)  Where  is  my  mamma?  {The  two  women  hurst 
out  laughing.) 

Suv.  It  sounded  like  her  name,  and  deceived  him.  He  loves  his 
mother. 

Kau.    She  said:  "See  how  pretty  the  peacock  is."    That  is  all. 

E.     King.    His  mother's  name  is  Shakuntala! 

Boy.  I  like  this  little  peacock,  sister.  Can  it  fly?  {Moves  L. 
and  seizes  the  toy.) 

Suv.  {anxiously)     Oh,  the  amulet  is  not  on  his  wrist. 

King.    Do  not  be  anxious,  mother.     {He  starts  to  pick  it  up.) 

Suv.  and  Kau.    Oh,  don't,  don't! 

King.    It  fell  while  he  was  struggling  with  the  lion  cub. 

Suv.  and  Kau.    He  has  touched  it! 

E.     King.    Why  did  you  try  to  prevent  me? 
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Suv.  This  is  a  divine  and  most  potent  charm.  If  it  falls  on  the 
ground,  no  one  may  touch  it  except  the  boy's  parents  or  the  boy 
himself. 

King.     And  if  another  touch  it? 

Suv.     It  becomes  a  serpent  and  stings  him. 

King.  (X.  up  to  women  C.)  Did  you  ever  see  this  happen  to 
anyone  else? 

Suv.  anu  Kau.     More  than  once. 

King.  (X.L.  and  embraces  the  boy)     My  son!     My  son! 

Kau.     Dushyanta! 

Suv.    The  king! 

Kau.  Come,  Suvrata.  We  must  go  and  tell  Shakuntala  what  has 
nappened.     (They  go  off  E.) 

Boy.    Let  me  go.     I  want  to  see  my  mother. 

King.    My  son,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  greet  your  mother. 

Boy.    Dushyanta  is  my  father,  not  you. 

King,  {smiling)  You  show  I  am  right  by  contradicting  me. 
{Enter  Sha.  R.,  wearing  her  hair  in  a  single  braid.  From  this  -point 
to  the  end,  chorus  is  heard  off,  singing  gently.) 

Sha.  1  have  heard  that  All-tamer's  amulet  did  not  change  when 
it  should  have  done  so.     But  I  do  not  trust  my  own  happiness. 

King.    It  is  she.    It  is  Shakuntala. 

Sha.  It  is  not  my  husband.  Who  is  the  man  that  soils  my  boy 
with  his  caresses?  {She  calls)  All-tamer!  The  amulet  should  protect 
him.     All-tamer! 

Boy  {starts  toward  his  mother,  then,  remembering  his  manners, 
maTces  a  ceremonious  bow,  then  runs  to  her)  Mother,  he  is  a  man 
that  belongs  to  other  people.     And  he  calls  me  his  son. 

King.  My  darling,  the  cruelty  I  showed  you  has  turned  to 
happiness.    Will  you  not  recognize  me? 

Sha.  Oh,  my  heart,  believe  it.  It  is  my  husband.  Victory, 
victo {Tears  choice  her  utterance.) 

King  {embracing  her) 

The  tears  would  choke  you,  sweet,  in  vain; 

My  soul  with  victory  is  fed, 
Because  I  see  your  face  again. 

Boy.     Who  is  he,  mother? 

Sha.    Ask  fate,  my  child. 

King.  Dear,  graceful  wife,  forget; 

Let  the  sin  vanish; 
Strangely  did  madness  fret 

Eeason  to  banish.  {He  falls  at  her  feet.) 
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Sha.  Else,  my  dear  husband.  Surely,  it  was  some  old  sin  of  mine 
that  broke  my  happiness — though  it  has  turned  again  to  happiness. 
Otherwise,  how  could  you,  dear,  have  acted  so?  You  are  so  kind. 
(The  Tcing  rises.)  But  what  brought  back  the  memory  of  your 
suffering  wife?  (He  shows  her  the  ring.)  My  husband,  it  is  the 
ring! 

King.  Yes.  And  when  a  miracle  recovered  it,  my  memory 
returned.     (Draws  her  to  him.) 

'Twas  madness,  sweet,  that  could  let  slip 
A  tear  to  burden  your  dear  lip; 
On  graceful  lashes  seen  today, 
I  wipe  it,  and  our  grief,  away. 
(They  walk  back.     Heavenly  chorus  swells  up.) 


CURTAIN 
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ONE  OF  CLEOPATRA'S  NIGHTS* 


F.  S.  Faust 


Beneath  the  miser  shelter  of  the  biish 

Sat  Creon  all  that  clay  and  heard  the  purr 

Of  Nile's  dun  water,  till  he  half  forgot 

The  himters  beating  hard  upon  his  track, 

And  musing  drowsy  there,  drew  from  the  quiver 

That  single  arrow  whose  companions  served 

To  strilvc  down  guardians  of  his  last  estate 

Of  slavery  and  loose  him  on  the  path 

Of  freedom;  whither  it  led  he  could  not  know, 

But  felt  here  w^as  a  pleasant  milestone  by 

The  way.    And  dreaming  there  he  took  his  knife, 

Yet  reddened  at  the  hilt,  and  notched  along 

The  staunch  white  shaft  a  curious  lettering: 

"I  love  you" — for  it  came  into  his  mind 

That  this  last  shaft  would  answer  life  or  death 

To  the  importunate  questionings  of  fate. 

Now  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  sun  half  veiled 

In  the  earth's  lovely  shadows;  hearing  next 

A  little  growing  murmur,  turned  and  saw 

A  great  barge  rowed  by  forty  cedarn  oars 

Trail  its  imperial  draperies  up  the  tide. 

And  the  j^row  pushed  a  little  golden  wave 

Ever  before  it,  and  the  wave  lapsed  ever  down 


*  Suggested  by  the  story  by  Theopliile  Gautier.     Awarded  the 
Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  for  1914. 
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In  a  low  laughing  whisper.     This,  and  sound 

Of  strongly  moving  oars;  all  else  was  silence. 

But  in  the  silence  lay  a  queen  and  smiled. 

She  seemed  to  come  more  swiftly  than  the  barge, 

And  there  were  lights  of  jewels  on  her  robe. 

And  sheen  of  gold  along  its  heavy  edge, 

And  a  great  ruby  burned  amidst  her  hair; 

But  none  of  this  saw  Creon,  for  he  gazed 

Until  his  painful  grip  upon  the  bow 

Roused  his  whole  nature  with  a  sudden  thought. 

He  felt  the  bow  fit  safe  against  his  palm, 

And  rose — and  drew.     Loud  twanged  the  angry  string, 

And  the  shaft  hissed  and  struck  the  wood  before 

Her  very  feet. 

What  noise  fed  echo  then 
He  heeded  not,  but  only  saw  her  shrink 
One  instant  back,  then  bending  draw  the  shaft. 
But  when  a  boat  thick  filled  with  shouting  men 
Moved  from  the  barge  and  hastened  towards  the  bank, 
He  tore  a  great  rock  from  the  sand,  and  poised. 
"What  errand?"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  that  made 
A  mellow  thunder  through  the  evening. 
' '  Death ! ' '  they  made  answer,  yet  they  held  aback. 


Giant  their  stature  was,  and  he  could  see 

Their  bared  swords  weaver  through  the  dark,  but  when 

Up-looking  they  beheld  how  Creon  stood. 

The  great  rock  straining  in  his  hands,  they  stayed 

Their  oars,  and  even  their  voices  fell  low  down. 

But  she  who  lay  upon  the  blackening  barge 

Spoke  swiftly,  yet  so  clear,  it  was  to  Creon 

Like  a  friend's  lip  a  whisper  at  his  ear. 

Then  lowering  down  the  ponderous  rock,  he  stretched 

A  welcoming  hand  to  them.    And  so  they  took, 

And  carried  to  the  barge,  and  placed  upon 

The  decli. 
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And  Charmian,  she  who  stood  beside 
The  queen,  delicate  in  her  draperies 
Of  white,  marked  first  the  many  rended  garb 
Of  Creon,  but  the  queen  said:    "Lo!  a  king 
Has  come  before  us." 

Steadfastly  the  queen 
Looked  on  him  till  he  shook  his  shoulders  back 
And  gazed  again.     ''Thou  drawst  a  mighty  bow," 
She  said,  "But  say  in  what  strange  country  thou 
Wa.st  taught  to  level  angry  shafts  at  women ; 
Say  whence  thou  coraest?" 

Then:     "Creon  my  name. 
I  came  from  out  the  quarries  in  the  sand. 
At  dawn  I  struck  the  rock  with  other  slaves, 
And  armed  men  strode  at  guard,  even  such  as  these. 
To-night  they  yell  along  my  track,  and  here — 
An  empty  quiver  at  my  side ! ' ' 

But  still 
She  questioned,  smiling:    "Stranger,  name  thy  land." 

"My  country  lies  beyond  the  seas,  and  I 

Have  seen  its  outlines  dim  in  western  clouds. 

The  coast  is  curved  with  gentle  bays,  and  hills 

Roll  gradual  up  behind.     A  fallen  people 

Dwell  there  amidst  the  stalking  memories 

Of  greatness.     All  but  the  name  is  changed  from  what 

It  was;  so  I  stand  here.    My  wanderings 

Have  carried  me  through  marvellous  strange  lands. 

And  thick-filled  days,  and  nights  of  miracles — 

So  I  stand  here." 

Now  while  they  spoke  the  barge 
Moved  with  the  Nile  round  a  sharp  elbow  turn. 
And  Creon  saw  the  slow,  dark  water  struck 
With  a  quick  dance  of  many-colored  lights 
That  reached  out  from  a  palace  on  the  banks, 
A  many-columned  palace  of  huge  front. 
From  out  whose  entrance  poured  an  eager  glow 
Past  granite  sphinxes  calmly  crouched  at  guard. 
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Then  the  queen  rose  and  proudly  caught  the  robe 
About  her,  and  in  the  movement  flashed  the  jewels 
Once  gloriously.     And  the  queen  spoke:    "0  Creon, 
I  am  full  deeply  wronged  by  thee,  for  thou 
Hast  slain  my  warriors  at  the  quarry  gate, 
Ay,  brought  strong  death  so  near  I  almost  felt 
His  hand  brush  past  my  face.    And  I  have  now 
A  thought  to  call  these  Nubians  and  point 
To  thee." 

And  hotly  Creon  spoke  in  answer: 
"Hear!  at  thy  first  word  swift  I  gather  thee 
Within  my  arms,  and  raise  aloft,  and  leap 
To  pleasant  death  within  this  Nile!" 

Then  she: 
'  *  Art  thou  so  loose  with  life  and  death,  0  Slave  ? ' ' 

"Slave  though  I  am,"  cried  he,  "thou  standest  here 
A  simple  woman,  I  a  man!" 

And  first 
Her  eyes  shone  threatening  and  her  hands  clenched  tight, 
But  after  came  a  little  -wondering  smile: 
"Truly  thou  art  different  from  other  men, 
For  many  others  woo  me  with  great  gifts, 
And  promised  kingdoms,  and  an  empire's  wealth. 
Nor  ever  angrv  word,  nor  ever  threat ! 
But  hast  thou  joined  the  hands  of  death  and  love?" 

And  Creon  answered:    "Others  offer  gifts, 

Homage  of  Empires;  I  am  awed  no  whit, 

Who  place  against  their  gifts  and  Empire's  wealth 

Myself!'" 

Then  she:     "How  darest  thou  to  speak 
Of  love  who  never  till  this  day  placed  eyes 
On  mine?" 

And  Creon  said:    "Wouldst  thou  give  space 
To  love,  straighten  his  kingdom  by  the  bounds 
Of  time?     Hast  thou  no  sudden  passions  in 
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Thy  heart;  passions  that  of  themselves  are  rule 
And  right?     That  have  no  need  of  reason  for 
Their  growth,  nor  any  need  of  words  to  give 
Them  form?" 

And  the  queen  stood  and  felt  a  wind 
Out  of  the  east  catch  strong  about  her  throat, 
And  she  said:    "I  also  have  known  such  dreams — 
Would  give  some  moments  from  the  treasure-hoard 
Of  life  to  consecrate  blind  fancy.     Here 
Am  I;  and  there,  a  palace;  all  is  thine 
Through  this  short  night;  but  never  shalt  thou  see 
The  dawn." 

And  Creon  said:     "If  morning  follow 
On  such  a  night,  shall  I  give  heed?    One  moment 
May  hold  the  purpose  of  a  life.    A  night? 
Nay,  an  eternity !    "What  dull-eyed  da^vn 
Could  follow?" 

Down  from  the  barge  they  passed  and  up 
The  great  soft  carpet  that  the  slaves  unrolled 
Before  their  feet,  between  the  sphinxes  towards 
The  palace  hall.     An  empire  had  been  sacked 
To  furnish  it.     And  golden  lamps  that  hung 
From  gulden  chains  made  a  warm  light  through  all 
That  room,  and  purple  and  blue  and  glorious  brown 
Lay  soft  beneath  the  light.     Some  words  the  queen 
Spoke  there,  and  a  young  slave  led  Creon  forth 
To  a  great  bath  of  the  carved  basalt  stone 
Wherein  the  stirring  water  flashed  again, 
And  gave  a  gentle  perfume  through  the  air. 
Thereafter  brought  him  robes  of  costly  silk 
Bordered  with  priceless  purples  out  of  Tyre; 
But  Creon  chose  a  tunic  of  pure  linen. 
Unsown  with  gems,  that  left  one  shoulder  bare. 
And  bare  one  arm  large-muscled.     Thence  they  led 
Him  forth  through  halls  whose  monstrous  columns  rose 
A  dwindling  height;  and  on  the  granite  stones 
Down  the  great  way  was  warlike  pageantry, 
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Conquest  of  cities,  nations  caught  in  chains; 

And  mighty  pictures  of  the  chase  were  there, 

Lions  and  grizzly  pards  struck  down  and  spoiled. 

All  these  were  of  the  olden  time  when  Egypt 

Poured  its  thick  columns  over  Nubia, 

Crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  stream 

And  beat  against  the  gates  of  Nineveh. 

And  this  had  changed.     The  soldier  moved  the  loom; 

The  priestly  hand  was  on  the  plough ;  and  fleets 

Drew  the  world's  commerce  to  the  mouths  of  Nile. 

And  where  the  Theban  conquerors  had  dwelt 

A  Roman  legion  held  the  place  of  war, 

And  Eoman  eagles  over-ruled  the  air. 

All  this  moved  strong  in  Creon  till  it  seemed 

A  ghost  of  Pharaoh  stalked  behind  his  back. 

Across  these  thoughts  of  dying  empire  came 

A  little  rush  of  music,  hardly  more 

Than  a  wind  making  voices  in  the  trees. 

But  in  it  was  the  tremulous  thrill  of  flutes. 

And  with  it  came  a  stir  of  spoken  words. 

The  noise  grew  till  they  came  upon  the  portal 

Of  a  room  many -sounded,  gay  with  lights 

Of  various  hues.     And  therein  was  the  queen. 

Who  when  they  entered  rose,  and  angry-eyed 

Spoke  to  the  slave: 

"Has  EgAT^t  grown  so  poor 
There  is  no  other  cloth  to  robe  her  guest 
Than  cheerless  linen?" 

And  Creon  said:     "Shall  I 
Make  bright  my  person  with  soft  blues  of  Media, 
Arrogant  purples  out  of  Tyre,  aglow 
With  jewels  rich  enough  to  furnish  forth 
Another  fleet  to  sail  on  Syracuse?" 
And  the  queen  looked  on  him  a  little  space 
And  answered:     "It  is  well.     I  had  not  thought 
To  wound  thy  pride  of  race,  for  where  is  he 
Knows  not  the  glory  of  the  northern  waters? 
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No  idle  wealth,  but  purity  of  thought 

In  forms  surrounding.     Fallen  now  from  that, 

But  ah,  how  fallen  is  this  land  of  Nile ! 

The  mighty  hand  of  Rome  is  stretched  abroad 

Over  old  Egypt;  yea,  and  lays  its  hold 

Upon  my  heart." 

Speaking  she  led  him  towards 
A  couch  and  showed  a  place  beside  her  there. 
And  Creon,  gazing,  thought  the  light  of  evening 
Was  trul.y  dim,  ay,  hated  half  the  dark 
That  thrusts  a  hand  from  out  oblivion 
To  steal  away  all  beauty  like  a  thought. 
Along  the  floor  there  lay  great  IMoesian  rugs, 
And  woven  costly  wools  of  Kermanshah 
Wrought  with  bright  colors  hung  across  the  couch. 
And  silks  of  Noahkahli.  dyed  in  Ur. 
Before  them  stood  a  table  whose  bright  top 
Was  one  quick  flashing  slab  of  almandine, 
Deep  black,  yet  touched  with  sudden  lights  of  rose. 
Then  came  a  train  of  slaves  in  white  sparse  tunics 
And  the  strong  black  limbs  at  every  motion 
Eippled  o'er  with  light.     Nubians  they,  from  out 
The  chosen  tribes  of  Darfur.     They  had  known 
The  mighty  silences,  the  livid  sun, 
And  those  tall,  welcome  palm  trees  by  the  spring. 
And  some  in  goblets  bore  the  priceless  wines 
Of  old  Messenia  and  Ocana's  stream. 
Fair  were  the  goblets,  carved  with  chrysoprase, 
Others  of  jacinth  or  carnelian  red. 
So  that  twain  feasted  there  on  curious  dainties 
Brought  from  far  Clissa  and  Nowanagar, 
And  new-found  lands,  and  the  Messenian  wine 
Laughed  all  aglow  through  the  white  jacinth,  wreathed 
With  opal  stones. 

And  there  she  watched  the  great 
Heroic  arch  of  Creon 's  breast,  and  he 
How  her  lips  smiled  less  often  than  they  seemed, 
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Wondering  ever  at  the  littlest  curve. 

Then  dancing  girls,  with  measured  steps,  moved  through 

The  hall,  clothed  in  light  fluttering  veils  that  each 

Cost  a  year's  labor  far  in  Dehra  Dun. 

Beyond  the  Indus,  past  the  Ganges  stream. 

Old  women  wrought  them  far  in  Dehra  Dun. 

And  round  the  dark  hair  of  the  dancing  girls 

Lay  ropes  of  pearls,  and  jeweled  sandals  flashed 

Upon  their  feet.     Then  one  high  flute  blew  out 

And  the  quick  lyres  made  chorus  with  the  sound 

In  trembling  rhythm,  whereto  the  dancers  moved 

In  the  dance  of  dawn.    First  all  the  motions  slow 

As  shadows  that  swing  down  an  eastern  range, 

Soft-footed  steps  and  wave  of  rosy  veils ; 

And  next  the  freshness  and  the  eager  stir 

Of  life  that  slept  in  beauty  and  awoke 

To  sing.    So  lyre  and  flute  rose  high,  and  leaped 

The  dancers  in  triumphant  eestaey. 

And  as  it  ended  all  that  group  retired, 

And  all  the  players  of  the  lyre  and  flute, 

And  the}',  the  Nubians  of  the  chosen  tribe. 

And  silence  grew  out  through  that  mighty  hall 

Save  where  beyond  the  wall  a  sound  w^as  made 

Like  half-remembered  music  of  a  dream. 

And  the  drooped  lights  purple  and  golden  shone. 

And  through  the  air  the  rich  ^Messenian  wine 

Left  a  sweet  odor  like  the  breath  that  stirs 

The  lips  of  Gods,  when  Gods  are  bent  on  love. 

And  Creon  let  his  eyes  through  a  long  space 

Fall  on  her,  and  he  thrilled  to  think  such  beauty 

Should  be  near  his  touch;  gazed  ever  on  those  lips 

That  smiled  less  often  than  they  seemed,  and  throat 

Even  more  white  than  soft,  and  there  below. 

Just  hidden  by  the  loose  robe  girt  around. 

Her  breasts  made  gradual  swell,  and  the  cloth  flow^ed 

Softly  along  her  waist,  o'er  hips  and  thighs 
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Whose  roundness  made  sweet  magic  of  each  fold; 

And  last  his  eye  caught  on  the  sandalled  feet 

Crossed  by  thick-jeweled  thongs  that  showed  more  dark 

Against  the  tender  white,  where  a  small  vein 

Ran  out  a  little  tracery  of  blue. 

Up  in  the  east  an  eager  radiance  sprang 

And  ran  along  the  sands  and  made  old  Nile 

Eun  red  between  the  shadows  of  his  banks. 

And  so  it  struck  those  sphinxes  crouched  at  watch 

Grimly  before  the  gates,  struck  them  and  rose. 

And  reached  that  lighted  room,  and  looked  beyond 

The  lights. 

And  the  queen  saw  it  first. 

Even  then 
A  maiden  came  therein  who  bore  a  cup, 
A  wonderous  cup,  flashing  more  fair  than  day, 
And  in  it,  darker  than  the  pools  of  night, 
The  hemlock ;  placed  on  the  table  and  went  out 
Dolorous-footed  from  that  waiting  hall. 

Laughing  rose  Creon,  not  a  laggard  sound. 
This  as  it  burst  forth  made  a  rout  of  all 
The  lurking  shadows.     So  he  grasped  the  cup 
And  raised  aloft,  and  ever  laughing  cried: 
"Libations  to  high  Eros,  God  of  Gods, 
And  Atropos,  who  brought  me  to  this  night! 
0  queen,  I  feel  the  arras  of  Proserpine!" 

But  ere  he  drank,  sudden  she  started  up. 
With  wan,  drear  lips,  and  placed  a  hand  upon 
The  fateful  arm,  but  never  word  she  spoke, 
For  as  they  stood  a  growing  sound  moved  out, 
Strong  as  the  horror  of  that  dawn  of  death — 
The  marching  trumpets  of  Antonius. 
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A  SUGGESTED  SIMPLIFICATION  IN  THE  PRESENT 

METHOD   OF   ADMITTING   FRESHMEN 
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W.  Scott  Thomas 


Considered  broadly  and  historically,  there  are  found 
two,  and  only  two,  methods  by  which  pupils  have  passed 
from  the  fitting  school  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  Amer- 
ican college.  These  two  methods  may  be  adequately  desig- 
nated by  calling  one  the  examination  method  and  the  other 
the  accrediting  method. 

The  examination  method  is  the  older.  In  origin,  it  harks 
back  to  the  days  of  the  small  college,  with  its  easy  oppor- 
tunity for  close  personal  contact  between  the  college 
teachers  and  the  would-be  student. 

According  to  this  method,  the  college  authorities  seek, 
by  means  that  have  with  time  undergone  numerous  changes, 
to  determine  by  and  for  themselves,  the  fitness  of  the  candi- 
date to  take  up  college  work.  The  means,  at  first  scarcely 
more  than  a  personal  conference  between  the  candidate  and 
some  college  officer,  came  with  growth  in  the  number  of 
those  seeking  admission,  to  be  almost  wholly  a  formal 
written  examination  of  the  applicant  in  certain  prescribed 
subjects  of  preparatory  study. 

The  examination  method  has  been  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  East;  while  the  accrediting  method  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  West,  where  it  originated. 

Essentially,  the  accrediting  method  is  a  transference 
under  certain  conditions,  of  the  means  and  the  responsi- 
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bility  for  determining  the  fitness  of  the  individual  applicant 
for  admission  from  the  college  authorities  to  those  of  the 
school.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  called  the  examination  of 
an  institution  instead  of  an  individual. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acceptance  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  accrediting  method  would  seem  to  imply 
an  assumption  of  qualifications  of  the  school  authorities 
to  pass  satisfactorily  upon  the  applicants'  fitness  to  do 
college  work. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  American 
methods  of  admission  to  college.  Today  all  freshmen  are 
admitted  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  or  by  a 
combination  of  both. 

The  University  of  California  during  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  history  employed  the  older  method;  but  in 
March,  1884,  the  Board  of  Regents  issued  an  order  whereby 
the  first  tentative  steps  were  taken  in  the  use  of  the  accredit- 
ing method,  which  had  already  met  with  a  warm  reception 
in  some  parts  of  the  middle  West.  The  order  of  the 
Regents,  as  slightly  modified  later,  read  as  follows : 

Upon  the  request  of  the  principal  of  any  public  or  private 
school  in  California  whose  course  of  study  embraces,  in  kind  and 
extent  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  any  college  of  the 
University  at  Berkeley,  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Senate  will 
visit  such  school  and  report  upon  the  quality  of  instruction  there 
given.  If  the  report  of  such  committee  be  favorable  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  upon  the  personal  recommendation  of  the  principal, 
accompanied  by  his  certificate  that  the  graduate  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  studies  of  the  course  preparatory  to  the  college 
he  wishes  to  enter,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  of  such 
college,  be  admitted  without  examination. 

From  the  wording  of  this  order,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  University  had  thus  early  come  to  acknowledge 
and  accept  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  the  accredit- 
ing system.  That  is,  that  the  method  of  individual  exam- 
ination of  the  candidate  by  the  college  had  been  superseded 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
that  admission  to  the  fre.shman  class  was  henceforth  to  be 
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SO  determined.  Such,  however,  Avas  not  the  ease  in  prac- 
tice. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  the  University  did  was 
to  exempt  the  candidate  from  its  examination  in  such  sub- 
jects as  had  been  found  to  be  satisfactorily  taught  in  the 
school,  provided,  further,  that  the  principal  should  certify 
to  the  applicant's  proficiency  therein.  Examination  was 
still  the  normal  method  of  which  accrediting  was  merely 
an  experimental  variant. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  should  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  University  in  this  matter  at  that  time: 
examination  was  the  original  method ;  it  was  everywhere 
still  considered  the  norm ;  it  must  continue  to  be  the  only 
methods  for  applicants  from  all  but  the  few  accredited 
schools;  the  new  method  was  as  yet,  scarcely  out  of  the 
experimental  stage,  even  in  ]\Iichigan,  the  land  of  its  origin. 
It  was  certainly  the  part  of  prudence  for  the  University  to 
make  haste  slowly ;  and  the  University  has  acted  prudently. 

The  beginnings  of  the  trial  of  accrediting  were  thirty 
years  ago.  Educationally  we  have  travelled  a  long  road 
since  then — the  University  as  well  as  the  schools.  The  first 
list  of  accredited  schools  made  after  the  issuance  of  the 
Eegents '  order  shows  that  only  three  schools  were  accredited 
in  1884.  Consequently,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
intrants  were  admitted  bj^  the  new  plan.  Today,  the 
University  accepts  recommendations  from  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  public  and  private  secondary  in.stitutions  in 
California;  and  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of  all  fresh- 
men intrants  from  California  are  admitted  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  accrediting  method,  as  administered  by  the 
University.  Moreover,  throughout  the  West,  accrediting  has 
almost  wholly  superseded  examination  as  a  method  of 
admission  to  college ;  and  it  is  making  rapid  progress,  in  a 
modified  form,  in  the  more  conservative  East. 

The  trial  of  the  new  plan  has  been  abundantly  justified 
by  the  results,  not  less  so  in  California  than  elsewhere. 
However,  the  University  has  never  clearly  acknowledged 
in  theory,  nor  in   practice  wholly   acted  upon,   the  most 
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natural  implications  of  accrediting.  As  was  the  case  thirty 
years  ago,  entrance  examinations  are  still  regarded,  by 
implication  at  least,  as  the  normal  method  of  determining 
admission  in  all  cases;  and  they  are  resorted  to  in  practice 
for  deciding  all  doubtful  cases. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  University's  continuing  to  act  on  an 
old  and  out-grown  ideal;  to  urge  the  frank  acceptance,  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  of  the  full  implication  of  the  newer 
way;  and,  finally,  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  that 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  both  to  the  University  and  to 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  the  present  situation  clear, 
there  is  need  of  a  brief  survey  of  actual  practice,  past  and 
present. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  University  began 
its  tentative  trial  of  the  accrediting  system,  the  method 
pursued  was  really  not  an  accrediting  of  schools  at  all,  but 
of  certain  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools.  In  practice, 
this  simply  meant  that,  if  a  given  subject  was  "accredited," 
graduates  of  the  school  in  the  current  year,  whom  the  prin- 
cipal should  recommend  in  those  subjects,  might  receive 
thereby  university  entrance  credit,  and  be  absolved  from 
the  otherwise  necessary  university  entrance  examination  in 
the  same. 

The  many  evils  and  the  unavoidable  injustice  of  such  a 
method,  as  it  related  to  the  schools,  only  those  can  realize 
who  have  been  at  some  time  actively  engaged  in  secondary 
school  work  under  this  system.  However,  since  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  method  has  passed,  and  will  never 
return,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  resurrecting  the  dead. 
A  far  better  method  in  this  matter  has  taken  its  place. 

Seven  years  ago  this  atomistic  method  of  accrediting  by 
subjects  was  abandoned,  and  henceforth  schools  were 
examined  and  passed  upon  as  wholes. 

The  logic  of  this  change  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
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University,  having  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  character  of  the 
school  as  a  whole,  should  put  upon  the  school  the  full 
responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  its  own  grad- 
uates for  admission  to  college. 

The  University  does  not,  however,  as  noted  above, 
frankly  accept  this  natural  implication  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  accrediting  system,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice : 
examination  of  the  applicant  by  the  University  is  still 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  the  normal  means  for  determining  his 
fitness  to  enter  upon  college  work.  The  University  forms 
of  application  for  admission  still  bear  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that,  in  reference  to  certain  subjects  of  secondary  study, 
the  applicant  has  earned  "exemption  from  further  entrance 
examination  therein."  Thus,  the  recommendation  given  by 
the  school  does  not  really  touch  the  vital  question  of  the 
applicant's  actual  fitness  to  enter  upon  college  work;  but 
merely  certifies  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects  acquired  by  him  at  some  time  during  his 
secondary  school  course. 

In  retaining  the  old  admission  form,  therefore,  with  its 
natural  implications,  the  University  treats  with  the  schools 
as  though  it  made  the  following  assumptions :  first,  that 
passing  examinations  at  the  University  were  the  best  test 
of  an  applicant's  fitness  to  do  college  work;  secondly,  that 
the  majority  of  freshmen  were  actually  so  entering ;  thirdly, 
that  the  teachers  and  the  principal  of  a  school  were  not  the 
best  possible  judges  of  a  boy's  fitness  to  succeed  in  college 
work;  and,  fourthly,  that  admission  wholly  by  recom- 
mendation in  its  present  form  were  a  rare  exception.  But 
the  truth  in  the  matter  is  exactly  opposite  to  all  four  of 
these  assumptions. 

So  the  schools  continue  merely  to  certify  to  earned 
exemption  from  examination  in  certain  subjects.  Conse- 
quently, the  candidates  for  admission  present  each  any 
number  of  "recommended"  units,  from  one  to  the  full 
number  of  forty-five  or  more ;  and  the  University  proceeds 
to  examine  them  in  the  shortage,  in  case  such  be  found. 
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Some  of  the  disadvantages  that  inhere  in  the  present 
system  seem  to  be  the  following: 

The  first  occurs  in  the  practical  administration  of  this 
double  standard.  A  candidate  presents  his  application  for 
admission.  In  case  he  brings  ''recommendations"  in  the 
full  number  of  units  required  for  admission,  he  is  invariably 
admitted;  and  the  process  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes  of  clerical  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  brings 
fewer  than  the  full  requirement  of  such  "recommended" 
units,  the  University  will  prepare  to  examine  him  in  the 
subjects  he  lacks,  and  must  notify  him  accordingly  of  time 
and  place  of  such  examination.  Now,  since  nearly  all  the 
arrangements  incident  to  this  have  to  be  made  during  the 
summer  vacation,  when  candidates  are  widely  scattered,  a 
vast  deal  of  otherwise  unnecessary  correspondence  is  in- 
volved, and  the  outcome  is  still  very  often  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory. For  example,  applicants  fail  to  get  notices; 
or  they  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  time ;  or 
there  is  some  mi.sunderstanding ;  or,  again,  there  may  even 
be  a  seeming  disregard  of  the  notice ;  or,  further,  the  exam- 
inations may  be  taken,  as  assigned,  but  not  all  passed,  and 
the  case  comes  up  again  for  adjustment.  Cases  of  this  sort 
cause  especial  trouble  every  year;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
exception  when  matters  go  in  these  cases  as  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eases  of  the  fully  recommended  students 
give  no  trouble  whatever. 

It  might  be  suggested  by  some  that  cases  of  these  kinds 
should  really  give  the  University  little  or  no  trouble  beyond 
that,  at  least,  which  is  involved  in  sending  out  notices  of 
shortage  in  requirements,  and  consequent  need  of  the  exam- 
inations. To  an  outsider  such,  indeed,  might  seem  to  be 
the  case,  but  anyone  who  has  ever  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  knows  that  such  cases  cannot, 
in  practice,  be  disposed  of  in  this  summary  fashion ;  that 
they  make  a  vast  deal  of  trouble;  have  a  tendencj^  not  to 
stay  "put";  and  when  they  are  finally  settled,  and  the 
applicant  has  been  either  accepted  or  rejected,  very  little 
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confidence  can  be  had  in  the  justice  of  the  decision,  whether 
for  the  applicant  or  for  the  University.  The  writer  holds 
that  such  cases  should  never  come  before  the  University 
for  decision,  as  he  will  attempt  to  show  later. 

Again,  the  present  method  tends  to  keep  alive  the  notion 
— not  to  say  superstition — that  examination  is  still  the  only 
fundamentally  right  method  for  determining  fitness  to  suc- 
ceed in  college,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  state  system 
of  public  instruction  is  a  unit,  from  the  elementary  grades 
to  the  university  inclusive,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  West. 

This  attitude  of  mind,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  relates  to 
present  conditions,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  tradition,  based 
upon  past  practice,  rather  than  upon  any  real  investigation 
or  solid  ground  of  facts.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  second- 
ary school  work  was  limited  to  drill  in  a  very  few  subjects, 
and  the  college  course  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  there  may  have  been  some  reasonable  grounds  for 
holding  such  a  view.  But  today,  with  the  vastly  wider 
scope  of  secondary  school  curricula  and  of  college  entrance 
subjects,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done  in  the 
secondary  school  is  not  specifically,  but  only  generally 
"preparatory"  to  college  work.  Consequently,  success  in 
college  depends  now  mainly  upon  health,  native  ability, 
character,  intelligence,  and  purpose ;  and  these  are  the  very 
qualities  whose  presence  formal  college  entrance  examina- 
tions in  specific  subjects  are  powerless  to  reveal. 

As  suggested  above,  most  arguments  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  college  entrance  examinations  as  a  test  of 
fitness  to  succeed  in  college  are  based  mainly  upon  mere 
opinion ;  there  have  been  few  careful  studies  to  determine 
the  facts.  The  number  of  students  who  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  wholly  by  examination  is  too  small  to 
make  a  comparison  worth  while. 

However,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  at  least  one  thor- 
oughly good  study  of  this  subject.  A  few  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Thorndike  studied  the  records  made  in  college 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  students  who  had  entered 
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Columbia  University  by  the  examination  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland.  The  examinations  of  this  board  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  efficiently  administered  of  any  in 
this  country ;  and  their  results  are  accepted  at  their  face 
value  by  every  college  and  university  in  the  United  States. 
So  Professor  Thorndike's  study  may  be  conceded  to  have 
been  a  test  of  the  examination  method  at  its  best.  His 
significant  conclusions  are  given  herewith,  in  his  own  words. 
The  text  of  his  article  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  May,  1906. 
Professor  Thorndike  says : 

The  important  facts  concerning  the  relationship  of  success  in 
entrance  examinations  to  success  in  college  work  are  given  in 
the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  article.  They  prove  that  we  cannot 
estimate  the  latter  from  the  former  with  enough  accuracy  to  make 
the  entrance  examinations  worth  taking  or  to  prevent  gross  and 
intolerable  injustice  being  done  to  many  individuals.  .  .  . 

Of  the  students  who  were  in  the  lower  half  of  the  group  in  the 
entrance  examinations  nearly  40  per  cent  are  found  in  the  upper 
half  in  the  last  three  years  of  college.  .  .  . 

Of  the  dozen  students  who  ranked  highest  in  entrance,  some 
were  in  the  lowest  fifty  of  the  class  by  the  junior  year. 

If,  knowing  that  50  individuals  ranked  in  the  order  Jones, 
Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  in  their  entrance  marks,  one  were  to  wager 
that  in  the  college  work  of,  say,  junior  year,  they  would  rank 
Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  etc.,  as  before,  he  would  lose  his  bet  in  47 
cases  out  of  the  50. 

The  records  of  eleven  or  more  entrance  examinations  gives  a 
less  accurate  prophecy  of  what  a  student  will  do  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  college  course  than  does  the  college  record  of  his  brother.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  moral  atrocity  to  decide  the  fitness  of  an  individual  for 
college  by  a  system  which,  when  required  to  work  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  is  wrong  47  times  out  of  50!   ... 

And  then,  by  way  of  comment,  he  adds : 

A  sagacious  tutor  can  get  a  hundred  boys  into  college  [by 
examination],  not  one  of  whom  he  would  be  willing  to  certify  as 
fit  to  succeed  there. 
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Below  will  be  given  an  acconnt  of  the  scholarship 
records  of  those  students  who  enter  the  University  of 
California  by  a  combination  of  recommendation  and  exam- 
ination, in  comparison  with  the  records  of  those  who  enter 
wholly  by  recommendation.  The  results  will  be  seen  to  be 
quite  in  accord  with  Professor  Thorndike's  conclusions  as 
given  above. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  the  present  mixed 
method  of  admitting  students  to  the  University.  For  several 
years  now  the  writer  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
scholarship  records  made  in  the  University  by  all  the  fresh- 
men from  accredited  schools.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  used  as  one  element  in  determining  the  elegibility  of 
the  school  for  accrediting  the  following  year.  Furthermore, 
these  records  are  published  yearly,  with  the  President's 
Report,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  every  second- 
ary school  in  the  state.  It  is  evident  that  this  wide  publicity 
must  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  upon  the  schools.  Naturally, 
each  school  desires  to  maintain  a  record  for  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  its  representatives  which  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  the  records  of  the  other  secondary  schools 
of  the  state. 

Now,  as  noted  above,  it  frequently  happens,  with  our 
present  method  of  admission,  that  a  student  who  brings 
fewer  than  the  full  required  number  of  "recommended" 
units  for  admission  supplements  these  credits  by  examina- 
tion taken  at  the  University,  and  so  gains  admission,  which, 
so  far  as  the  school  was  concerned,  w^as  denied  him.  Now 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  charge  the  record  of  such  a 
student  to  the  school  from  which  he  came.  If  the  records 
of  students  so  entering  were  as  good  as  those  of  the  fully 
recommended  students,  no  practical  harm  would  result,  and 
probably  no  one  would  seriously  object.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Thus  the  University  finds  itself  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  putting  upon  the  schools  the  responsibility  for  low 
records  in  scholarship  for  which  it  is  itself  really  respon- 
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sible,  and  thus  transferring  to  the  schools  its  own  short- 
comings. The  injustice,  not  to  mention  lack  of  dignity,  of 
such  a  procedure  must  be  self-evident ;  the  schools  fully 
recognize  and  frequently  complain  of  this  fact. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth,  and,  from  the  University 
point  of  view,  the  most  weighty,  of  all  the  objections  to 
the  present  system. 

The  school  certifies  to  satisfactory  work,  when  such  has 
been  done;  refusal  to  "recommend"  naturally  means  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  school,  the  work  of  the  applicant  in 
the  subject  in  question  was  not  sufficiently  well  done  to 
warrant  its  being  used  for  college  entrance.  Actually,  then, 
every  time  the  University  examines  an  applicant  graduated 
from  an  accredited  school,  in  a  subject  studied  in  the  school, 
its  action  can  admit  of  but  one  interpretation :  it  is  a  thinly 
veiled,  even  if  unintended,  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
University  that  the  standards  of  the  school  are  too  high. 
So  we  have  this  curious  spectacle :  a  great  university  that 
has  been  ostensibly  trying  for  more  than  a  generation  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  the  schools  and  the  scholarship  of 
the  freshmen  intrants  is  found  actually,  if  not  intentionally, 
debasing  the  standards  of  both. 

That  the  standards  of  the  schools  do  tend  thus  to  be 
actually  lowered  may  be  only  a  natural  though  unprovable 
inference ;  but  in  considering  the  effects  of  this  policy  upon 
the  standards  of  admission,  we  have  a  solid  basis  of  fact 
upon  which  to  rest  our  case.  The  writer  has  critically 
studied  the  data  relating  to  all  those  freshmen  from  Cali- 
fornia schools  who  entered  the  University  in  1912-13  and 
took  any  examination  whatever  to  supplement  the  partial 
recommendations  which  they  received  from  the  schools.  It 
will  be  noted  that,  since  they  did  not  have  the  requisite 
number  of  "recommended"  units,  their  final  admission  was 
actually  due  to  the  action  of  the  University  itself. 

Eighty  such  students  entered  from  public  high  schools, 
and  five  from  private  schools ;  for  purposes  of  simplification, 
the  cases  of  the  latter  are  not  considered  in  what  follows. 
Their  cases,  however,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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The  general  scholarship  index  of  these  eighty  students 
made  in  the  first  term  of  their  University  residence  was  2.87 
— a  strikingly  low  record,  as  compared  with  2.43,  which 
was  the  corresponding  index  for  the  fully  recommended 
students  for  the  same  time. 

Still  more  striking  and  significant,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, is  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  these  eightly  partly 
"examined"  students  in  the  various  University  grades,  as 
compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  fully 
* '  recommended ' '  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  work  done 
in  the  different  University  grades : 


Grades 

I 

n 

III 

IV  &V 

Recommended  intrants 

17.05 

36.86 

33.77 

12.31  percentage 

Examined  intrants 

11.58 

30.39 

38.88 

19.25  percentage 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  "examined"  intrants  made 
23  per  cent  less  of  first  and  second  grade  work  and  36  per 
cent  more  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  work  than  did  the  fully 
"recommended"  students. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  with  what  grace  can  the 
University  complain  of  poorly  prepared  freshmen? 

Now,  a  simple  change  in  the  present  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  reference  to  the  admission  of  students  from 
accredited  schools  of  the  state  from  which  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  freshmen  come  would,  the  writer  believes, 
not  only  remove  all  these  and  like  evils,  but  would  work  a 
very  positive  good  besides. 

It  is  proposed  that,  beginning  at  some  definite  date,  say, 
August,  1914,  the  University  should,  after  due  notice  had 
been  given,  decline  to  consider  for  freshman  admission  any 
graduate  of  an  accredited  California  secondary  school  who 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  he  bring  an  un- 
qualified recommendation  for  such  admission  from  the 
school  from  which  he  was  graduated.  Details  concerning 
the  form  of  this  recommendation  are  suggested  below. 
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Should  such  a  step  be  taken,  it  would  mean  that  the 
University  had  taken  its  stand,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, upon  the  logical  implication  of  the  accrediting  system, 
viz.,  that  the  school  which  has  trained  the  pupil  for  his 
college  work  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  his  fitness  to  go  to 
college,  and  that  the  school  should,  accordingly,  be  held 
wholly  responsible  for  the  decision  of  this  matter. 

This  change  in  method  would  involve  but  slight  modi- 
fication of  actual  practice,  as  pointed  out  above,  present 
practice  actually  accords  with  it  in  the  care  of  all  fully 
"recommended"  students,  and  they  constitute  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  freshmen  intrants  from  California. 

A  further  examination  of  freshmen  admission  data  for 
the  year  1912-13  shows  that  the  eighty-five  students  re- 
ferred to  above  as  having  entered  partly  by  recommendation 
and  partly  by  examination  were  but  eight  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  total  freshmen  admissions  for  the  year  from 
California  schools.  The  total  amount  of  ''recommended" 
work  presented  by  the  923  freshmen  who  entered  wholly 
without  examination  was  44,450  units ;  the  eighty-five  partly 
examined  students  undertook  a  total  of  only  626.5  units  of 
examination. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  examined  units  were  but  1.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  freshman  admission  units  for  the  year. 
The  units  offered  by  the  fully  recommended  applicants 
averaged  48.15  per  person;  the  examinations  averaged  but 
7.4  units  each. 

These  "examined"  units  were  distributed  as  follows: 
out  of  a  total  entrance  requirement  of  forty-five  units  for 
each  applicant,  38.8  per  cent  of  the  applicants  took  exam- 
inations in  only  three  units  each ;  22.3  per  cent  of  them  took 
examinations  in  only  six  units  each ;  the  remaining  39  per 
cent  were  scattered  between  seven  and  one-half  and  twenty- 
seven  units  each,  with  but  a  few  representatives  for  each 
number.  The  proportion  of  "examined"  units  passed  was 
84  per  cent. 
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Now  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  examination 
method  of  admission  to  college  would  not  seriously  maintain 
that  the  fitness  to  do  college  work  of  the  sixty  per  cent  of 
applicants  who  took  six  or  fewer  units  of  examination  each 
could  have  been  adequately  and  honestly  determined  by  the 
examination  in  these  few  units;  and  yet  the  admission  of 
these  individuals  to  the  University  was  actually  so  deter- 
mined. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  almost 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  high-school  teachers — 
college-trained  men  and  women,  almost  every  one  of  them 
— who  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  the  candidate  for 
admission  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  years,  must 
inevitably  know  far  more  of  the  individual's  fitness  to  do 
college  work  and  to  profit  by  University  residence  than  the 
University  could  ever  even  hope  to  know,  after  whatever 
possible  number  of  examination  tests. 

In  principle,  then,  the  changes  proposed  involve  merely 
this:  those  who  know  the  boys  and  girls  best,  and  that  far 
better  than  the  University  can,  should  be  asked  to  determine 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  their  o\^ti  pupils  into 
college  work.  In  other  words,  the  decision  of  a  question 
very  important  for  the  individual,  is  referred  to  the  only 
persons  who  have  the  knowledge  whereby  the  question  may 
be  settled  equitably,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
University.  Not  that  it  is  contended  that  mistakes  will  not 
be  made,  nor  that  success  of  the  student  so  admitted  would 
of  necessity  follow:  there  are  too  many  elements  entering 
into  the  problem  of  success  or  failure  in  college  work  to 
permit  the  drawing  of  any  such  sanguine  conclusion.  It  is 
contended,  however,  that  justice  lies  that  way,  and  a  larger 
expectation  of  success. 

Carrying  this  proposal  into  practice  need  involve  little 
more  than  a  few  changes  in  the  present  form  of  admission 
blank,  with  due  notification  given  to  the  schools  of  the 
intended  change  in  policy.  The  following  is  suggested, 
tentatively,  as  an  approximately  fitting  form  for  the  blank 
in  question. 
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PRINCIPAL 'S  RECOMMENDATION 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Principal  of  an  Accredited  Secondary 
School  in  the  State  of  California 

I  hereby  certify  that  , 

who   is   known   to   me   as   a   person   of   good   moral   character,   was 

graduated  from  the  School 

after  an  attendance  at  said  school  of  not  less  than  one  school  year 

immediately  preceding  graduation;  that  has  satisfactorily 

completed  a  full  requirement  of  work,  as  specified  below,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University,  and  is  herebv 

recommended  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  a 
person  fit  and  qualified  in  character,  scholarship,  ability,  and  pur- 
pose, to  enter  the  University  of  California. 

f  Applicant's  ') 
Statement  or  {  ^ .  ^_^^  „^ .    }  Preparation 
)  Candidate's  i 

Subjects  studied  during  the  four  years  of  secondary  school: 

Dated  at , ,  191.... 


Signature  of  the  Principal. 


Note. — The   groups   of   subjects   required   for   admission   to   tht 
several  colleges  are  described  in  the  Circular  op  Information. 


"O^ 


A  brief  explanation  of  the  suggested  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  admission  blank  and  their  implication  may  be  in  place 
here,  though  it  should  be  said  that  it  is,  above  all,  the 
recognition  of  the  principles  involved  that  the  writer  urges ; 
these  accepted,  any  equally  convenient  form  would  doubt- 
less do  as  well. 

First,  all  reference  to  recommendation  of  specific  sub- 
jects of  study  has  been  omitted;  and,  instead,  the  school  is 
required  to  recommend  the  applicant  not  only  upon  his 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  as  heretofore  has  alone  been 
required,  but  also  upon  the  still  more  vital  personal  deter- 
minants of  fitness  for  college  work. 

Secondly,  acceptance  of  these  suggestions  would  mean 
that  the  University  had  thus  taken  its  stand  squarely  upon 
the  pertinent  logical  implications  of  the  accrediting  system, 
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viz.,  that  properly  qualified  teachers,  because  of  their 
intimate  and  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant, 
past  and  present,  are  the  only  persons  who  can,  in  justice 
to  all  concerned,  be  asked  to  pass  upon  his  fitness  for  college 
admission. 

Thirdly,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
University  in  classifying  and  placing  the  student  after 
admission,  a  definite  statement  of  his  four  years  of  school 
work  is  given,  in  the  present  customary  nomenclature  of 
University  admission  subjects. 

The  main  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  change  in  policy  have 
been  implied,  at  least,  in  the  foregoing  discussion ;  they 
may,  however,  be  summed  up  here  for  convenience. 

First,  there  would  be  eliminated  at  once,  on  the  part  of 
the  University,  a  vast  deal  of  well-nigh  useless  effort,  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  achieved,  and  the  out- 
come of  which  is  very  often  unsatisfactory,  and  can  never 
commend  itself  to  one's  sense  of  justice. 

Secondly,  the  University  would  frankly  acept  a  prin- 
ciple to  which,  though  unacknowledged,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  present  practice  actually  confirms,  viz.,  that  of 
placing  upon  the  schools  the  sole  responsibility  of  passing 
upon  the  fitness  of  their  own  graduates  to  enter  the 
University. 

Thirdly,  it  would  do  away  with  the  tendency,  which 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  present  method,  to  debase 
both  the  ideals  of  the  schools  and  the  scholarship  of  the 
incoming  classes. 

Fourthly,  it  would  abolish  the  present  unfair  custom  of 
charging  to  the  schools  low  scholarship  records  made  in 
the  University  by  students  for  whose  actual  admission  the 
schools  were  not  responsible. 

Fifthly,  this  frank  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
schools  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  University's  de- 
clining to  go  behind  their  judgment  concerning  the  fitness 
of  their  own  pupils  to  enter  the  University  w^ould  give  the 
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schools  a  far  more  dignified  and  responsible  position  than 
they  now  hold  in  this  matter;  and  it  could  not  fail  to 
further  markedly  the  growth  of  that  spirit  of  mutual 
cordiality  and  goodwill  which  is  now  coming  more  and 
more  into  evidence  between  the  schools  and  the  University. 
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THE  SATHER  CAMPANILE 


C.  Derleth,  Je. 


On  January  31,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kyle,  manager  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Construction  Company,  acted  as  host  at  a  banquet 
given  to  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers,  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  interested  in  the  erection  and  design  of 
this  notable  monument.  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
representing  the  University  of  California,  was  among  the 
guests  and  delivered  the  chief  address.  The  banquet  was 
served  on  the  belfry  floor  or  eighth  level,  195  feet  10  inches 
above  the  ground. 

The  author  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one 
of  the  guests.  As  the  designing  engineer  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  describing  the  principal 
engineering  features  of  the  tower.     These  are  noted  below. 

The  Jane  K.  Sather  Campanile  is  a  $250,000  Class  A 
structure.  Structurally  the  design  is  aimed  to  make  it  of 
the  best  Class  A  type  that  can  be  built  with  the  present 
knowledge  of  steel  concrete  construction.  The  average 
vertical  distance  between  floor  levels  is  twelve  to  thirteen 
feet.  To  the  top  of  the  belfry  where  the  square  portion  of 
the  tower  ends,  is  234  feet  2  inches  from  the  ground  level. 
The  pyramid  above  rises  to  a  point  supporting  a  huge 
bronze  lantern  whose  finial  is  at  level  302  feet. 

The  steel  structure  will  be  covered  with  walls,  floors  and 
roof  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  main  tower  is  to  be  faced 
with  granite  blocks,   anchored  against   the   concrete   wall 
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backing.  I21  the  peak  the  surface  will  be  of  marble  instead 
of  granite.  The  frame  consists  of  twelve  outside  or  main 
columns  and  four  interior  columns,  which  enclose  the 
central  elevator  shaft ;  all  securely  braced  by  beams  and 
wall  trussing.  The  elevator  runs  to  the  level  just  below  the 
belfry  floor.  At  elevation  180  feet  there  is  a  huge  clock 
with  four  faces.  The  chimes  are  supported  from  a  circular 
ring  in  the  belfry  ceiling  at  elevation  220  feet. 

At  the  ground  line  the  finished  granite  tower  is  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  tapering  to  thirty  feet  square  at  the  belfry. 
The  steel  frame  extends  into  the  ground  ten  feet  where  it 
rests  upon  a  monolith  foundation  to  which  every  column 
is  securely  anchored  by  four  li/2-iiicli  bolts.  The  monolith 
slab  is  eight  feet  thick,  forty-eight  feet  square,  contains  two 
levels  of  reinforced  concrete  bars  meshed  at  right  angles, 
and  two  layers  of  24-inch  I-beams,  forming  a  grillage  struc- 
turally bolted  to  the  steel  columns.  The  bed  of  foundation 
is  eighteen  feet  below  finished  ground  and  rests  on  an 
excellent  hardpan. 

The  structural  steel  in  this  obelisk  weighs  501  tons.  The 
total  weight  of  monument  on  foundation  bed  is  13,750,000 
pounds,  giving  a  uniform  dead  load  pressure  on  the  bed  of 
foundation  of  three  tons  per  square  foot.  A  wind  pressure 
of  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot  vertical  projection  de- 
creases the  pressure  on  foundation  at  windward  toe  to  two 
tons  and  increases  it  to  four  tons  per  square  foot  at  the 
leeward  edge. 

The  structure  is  immensely  strong  so  far  as  wind,  dead 
and  live  load  stresses  are  concerned.  The  pressure  on  hard- 
pan  foundation  bed  is  con.servative ;  there  can  be  no'  unequal 
settlement.  The  engineers  paid  particular  attention  to  cer- 
tain qualities  of  framing  because  of  the  possible  effects  to 
such  a  slender  structure  coming  from  severe  earthquakes. 

The  California  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906,  had  a 
maximum  acceleration  of  six  feet  per  second.  This  would 
throw  a  horizontal  force  upon  the  tower  of  about  one-fifth 
its  own  weight,  the  force  acting  against  the  structure  in  a 
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manner  similar  to  wind  pressure,  but  much  more  severely. 
An  earthquake  with  the  acceleration  named  by  tending  to 
tilt  the  tower  would  produce  a  pressure  of  about  nine  tons 
per  square  foot  at  the  extreme  edge  of  foundation,  provided 
the  structure  acted  as  a  rigid  monolith.  This  extreme  pres- 
sure, however,  can  never  be  reached  because  the  tower  is 
elastic  and  is  designed  to  yield.  The  hardpan  can  take  ten 
tons  per  square  foot,  particularly  when  one  considers  that 
the  extreme  pressure  could  exist  only  for  an  instant  due 
to  the  oscillation  of  the  earthquake,  throwing  pressure  first 
on  one  edge  and  then  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  foundation. 

The  sub-structure  and  anchorage  details  have  been  de- 
signed to  resist  any  possible  uprooting  of  the  mass  or  any 
sliding  or  shearing  at  the  base,  such  as  might  take  place  in 
a  rigid  stone  monument  through  the  action  of  an  impulsive 
sudden  earthquake  shock. 

The  designers  have  been  concerned,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  phenomena  of  vibration.  The  natural 
period  of  the  tower  will  be  two  seconds  or  possibly  a  little 
more.  That  is  to  say,  due  to  the  action  of  wind  or  any  other 
horizontal  pressure  the  tower  Avill  sway,  taking  two  seconds 
to  move  from  one  extreme  position  to  the  other  lateral 
extreme  and  back  again.  We  picture  here  a  swaying  motion 
.such  as  one  would  observe  in  a  flag  pole,  a  slender  tree,  a 
chandelier  or  a  pendulum. 

Earthquakes  usually  have  a  period  vibration  of  about 
one  second.  They  tend  to  produce  a  forced  oscillation  in 
a  body  of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  earthquake. 
Now,  whenever  the  natural  period  of  the  body  and  that  of 
the  earthquake  differ,  the  two  effects  tend  to  balance  or 
neutralize.  That  is  why  a  regiment  is  ordered  to  break  step 
when  crossing  a  suspension  bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  steel  tower  had  the  same  period 
as  the  earthquake,  both  one  second,  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake push  w^ould  be  accumulative.  The  tower  would 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  earthquake.  A  condition  which  is 
described  as  resonance  would  occur.     The  structure  would 
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be  whipped  like  a  slender  tree  or  flagpole  in  a  storm,  and  if 
the  earthquake  only  lasted  long  enough,  the  structure,  no 
matter  how  well  designed,  must  ultimately  fail  under  the 
great  amplitudes  of  the  cumulative  vibration.  An  analogy 
would  be  that  of  a  little  child  pushing  its  father  in  a  rope 
swing.  If  the  child  pushes  at  the  right  time  it  can  eventu- 
ally cause  the  grown  person  to  swing  high. 

For  these  reasons  the  designers  have  been  anxious  to 
make  the  natural  period  of  the  tower  at  least  two  times  that 
of  the  likely  period  of  a  future  earthquake.  ^Moreover,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  structure  yielding  as  well  as  strong. 
Remember  in  this  connection  the  fable  of  the  stiff  oak  tree 
and  the  slender  willow.  The  oak  is  broken  by  the  storm, 
but  the  willow,  though  less  in  strength,  being  greater  in 
yielding  qualities,  rides  the  tempest. 

An  examination  of  the  Campanile  shows  X-bracing  in 
every  other  story.  These  stories  in  which  lateral  or  wind 
bracing  is  omitted  give  a  yielding  quality.  In  earthquake 
countries  this  is  a  necessary  feature  of  high  steel  towers. 
AVhere  towers  are  X-braced  throughout  they  must  fail 
in  earthquakes,  as  witness  the  Ferry  Tower  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1906.  Earthquakes  are  nature's  force.  They  may 
be  unlimited  in  their  strength.  "When  they  crack  the 
ground  they  may  break  a  steel  pipe  as  easily  as  a  wooden 
fence.  A  great  redwood  tree  standing  on  the  fault  line  is 
sheared  in  twain ;  but  just  as  easily,  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
the  very  rocks,  are  rent  for  a  length  of  three  hundred  miles. 
Such  a  crustal  fault  happened  in  1906  and  ran  from  Point 
Arena  in  the  north  to  Hollister  in  the  south.  In  other 
words,  an  earthquake  will  produce  amounts  of  stress 
directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  offered  by  such  struc- 
tures as  pipes,  fences,  buildings,  towers,  redwood  trees,  and 
the  rock  of  the  earth  itself. 

That  is  why  the  particular  form  of  framing  described 
was  used  in  the  Campanile.  The  tower  will  yield  and  not 
resist  vibration.  With  its  large  period  of  oscillation  and 
these  willow-like  qualities  of  the  frame  we  predict  that  the 
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monument  will  withstand  severe  shocks.  President  Wheeler 
remarked  in  his  speech  that,  from  listening  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  engineer,  he  understood  that  lightning 
rods  carried  the  thunderbolt  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth, 
while  campaniles  would  take  the  rumbling  out  of  the  crust 
and  shiver  it  up  into  the  sky. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


The  Alumni  Association  has  inaugurated  initiative  proceedings 
through  Tvhich  the  people  of  California  will  be  asked  to  vote 
approval  for  a  bond-issue  of  $1,800,000  for  additional  permanent 
buildings  for  the  University.  If  31,000  signatures  are  obtained 
before  July  15,  1914,  then  the  proposal  will  be  voted  on  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1914. 

The  permanent  structures  which  the  Alumni  have  thus  asked  the 
people  of  California  to  provide  for  the  University  are  a  new 
Agricultural  Building,  to  accommodate  some  of  the  five  hundred 
students  in  that  rapidly-growing  college  and  to  house  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  experts  who  are  yearly  adding  to  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  California  farms  many  times  the  amount  of  this  whole 
proposed  bond-issue;  a  Chemistry  Building — the  present  labora- 
tories, built  to  accommodate  three  hundred  students,  are  now  used 
to  teach  more  than  two  thousand; — an  addition  to  complete  the 
new  University  Library — first  occupied  two  years  ago,  the  Library's 
storage  capacity  of  300,000  volumes  is  already  overtaxed,  and 
there  is  not  enough  room  to  hold  the  readers; — and  a  large  new  class- 
room building,  to  replace  North  Hall.  Since  the  students  are 
increasing  by  one-sixth  per  annum,  this  classroom  building  is  a 
most  urgent  need.  Long  ago  the  classroom  facilities  were  ex- 
hausted, and  now  classes  are  meeting  in  cellars,  attics,  and  out-of- 
doors,  for  lack  of  proper  rooms. 

Only  one  other  American  university  has  as  many  students  as 
the  University  of  California,  and  no  other  has  so  many  under- 
graduates, yet  there  is  no  other  university  of  importance  in  the 
country  the  buildings  of  which  are  so  poor  and  cheap  in  construc- 
tion and  so  out-of-date  and  worn-out  as  are  all  the  buildings  on  the 
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Berkeley  campus  save  the  new  buildings  of  the  Hearst  Plan,  with 
which  an  admirable,  but  as  yet  restricted  beginning,  has  been  made 
in  recent  years. 

Of  the  permanent  buildings  on  the  Berkeley  campus  there  are 
only  five.  Of  the  rest,  most  are  built  lightly,  and  of  wood,  while 
the  few  that  have  exterior  walls  of  brick  or  plaster  have  wood 
framework,  floors,  and  partitions.  Immensely  valuable  scientific 
collections  and  the  class  work  of  thousands  of  students  are  housed 
in  such  buildings  as  these. 

It  was  through  private  generosity  that  the  University  was 
enabled  some  years  ago  to  begin  its  present  practice  in  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings.  The  five  buildings  thus  far  built  in 
accordance  with  the  Hearst  Plan  are  fireproof,  of  the  highest  type 
in  plan  and  construction,  and  unexcelled  among  university  buildings 
anywhere  in  beauty,  usefulness,  and  suitability  for  their  purposes. 
These  few  permanent  buildings  are  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining 
Building,  given  by  Regent  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  at  a  cost, 
including  equipment,  of  $700,000;  the  new  University  Library,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $683,000,  from  monej'  bequeathed  by  Charles  Franklin 
Doe;  Boalt  Hall  of  Law,  for  which  Mrs.  Boalt  gave  $100,000  and 
the  lawyers  of  California  $50,000  more;  and  two  buildings  built 
by  the  State:  California  Hall,  a  classroom  building  which  cost 
$271,000,  and  the  first  unit  of  the  Agricultural  group,  which  cost 
$212,000. 

Of  the  total  that  has  been  spent  on  the  campus  in  the  past 
forty  years  for  buildings,  private  generosity  has  given  two-thirds, 
the  people  of  California,  through  State  support,  one-third. 

Mrs.  Hearst  personally  has  spent  twice  as  much  for  permanent 
buildings  for  the  University  as  has  the  State  itself. 

Including  what  Mrs.  Hearst  has  given  for  buildings  and  for  the 
museum,  this  one  good  citizen  has  from  her  private  purse  expended 
more  than  the  vast,  populous,  and  wealthy  state  of  California  has 
given  to  the  University  for  buildings,  permanent  or  temporary,  in 
the  fifty  years  since  California  chartered  its  State  University. 

The  general  election  next  fall  will  determine  whether  the  people 
of  California  realize  the  enormous  service  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  rendering  to  the  education,  the  agriculture,  the  engineer- 
ing, the  industry,  the  culture,  and  the  life  of  California,  and  will 
determine  whether  the  University  is  to  have  the  classrooms  and 
laboratories  it  must  possess  to  do  adequately  its  great  work  for 
the  people  of  California. 

When  President  Wheeler  came  to  the  University  of  California, 
there  were  fifty-two  classrooms  and  2500  students.     There  are  now 
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sixty-eight  classrooms  and  about  7000  students.  It  is  evident  why 
the  Alumni  Association  is  asking  the  people  of  California  to 
support  the  proi:)Osed  bond-issue. 

INAUGURATION  CEREMONIES  FOR  THE  HOOPER 

FOUNDATION 

Inauguration  ceremonies  for  the  George  Williams  Hooper  School 
of  Medical  Research,  for  which  Mrs.  Sophronia  T.  Hooper  gave  in 
1913  an  endowment  consisting  of  five  thousand  acres  of  redwood 
timber  land,  valued  at  much  more  than  a  million  dollars,  were  held  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  on  March  7.  The  speakers 
were  Judge  Curtis  H.  Lindley,  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Mines  and  Water,  who  as  Mr.  Hooper's  friend  and  advisor  told  of 
how  the  plan  took  shape  in  Mr.  Hooper's  mind  of  thus  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  through  an  institution  to  remove  the 
very  causes  of  disease;  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Value  of  Medical  Research  to  a  Great  City,"  and 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Pearce,  Research  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  of  ' '  The  Opportunity  of  the 
University  in  Medical  Research."  The  ceremonies  were  followed 
by  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Hooper.  The  full 
text  of  the  addresses  of  this  memorable  occasion  will  be  found 
on  pages  159  to  171  of  the  April  issue  of  the  University  Chronicle. 

Regent  Arthur  William  Foster  has  been  chosen  by  the  Regents 
as  their  special  representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1,  1914. 

MERGER  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  DECLINED  BY  STANFORD 

The  merger  which  the  University  of  California  had  hoped  to 
consummate  between  the  medical  departments  of  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California  is  not  to  be  realized.  To  the  declaration 
of  the  Regents  that  such  an  amalgamation  was  much  to  be  desired, 
and  in  response  to  their  invitation  that  Stanford  should  suggest 
a  basis  for  such  a  merger,  the  Stanford  Trustees,  by  action  taken 
on  May  29,  formally  declined  to  consider  such  a  merger,  declaring 
that  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  each  university  and  of  the 
public  would  be  best  served  by  the  continuance  of  two  separate 
schools.  These  resolutions,  as  received  by  the  Regents  on  June  10, 
in  a  letter  of  June  9  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Caldwell,  Secretary  of  the 
Stanford  Trustees,  were  as  follows: 
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"Whereas,  the  following  letter  from  the  Eegents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University: 

"University  of  California 
"Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Eegents 

"Berkeley,  California, 

"May  19,  1914. 
'  'Gentlemen: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California 
held  on  May  12,  1914,  in  San  Francisco,  letters  exchanged  between 
Dean  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  Dean  E.  ij.  Wilbur  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  together  with  a  letter 
of  April  20,  1914,  from  Dean  Wilbur  to  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins, 
President  of  your  Board,  and  a  letter  of  April  24,  1914,  from  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  Dean  Wilbur,  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Eegents. 

"The  Board  of  Eegents  thereupon,  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  that  has  heretofore  transpired,  voted  to  express  officially  to 
you  their  deep  desire  that  an  amalgamation  be  consummated  of  the 
work  in  medicine  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  of  the 
University  of  California.  They  are  convinced  that  the  welfare  of 
medical  education  will  be  so  much  advanced  by  such  a  merger  that 
the  opportunity  of  a  united  effort  in  this  field  by  the  two  univer- 
sities ought  not  to  be  lost.  The  Eegents,  therefore,  in  earnest 
hope  of  the  realization  of  a  plan  of  so  much  moment  to  the  com- 
munity, would  request  your  Board  to  suggest  a  basis  on  which,  in 
in  your  opinion,  such  a  merger  in  medical  education  may  be  brought 
about. 

' '  With  great  resjiect, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

V.  H.  Henderson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Eegents. 
"To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

' '  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
"Nevada  Bank  Building, 

"San  Francisco,  California. 

"And  Whereas,  this  Board  of  Trustees  being  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Eegents  to  effect  a  merger  of  the 
work  in  medicine  by  the  two  universities,  if  such  a  merger  were 
possible,  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose  which  has  care- 
fully considered  and  reported  upon  the  questions  involved  therein, 
after  obtaining  the  aid  and  advice  of  educational  experts,  now  be  it 

"Eesolved,  that  this  Board  of  Trustees  after  full  deliberation 
is  reluctantly  convinced  that  no  basis  of  merger  of  the  said  two 
medical  schools  can  be  formulated  or  exists,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  legal  powers  and  duties  of  either  university;  and  further 
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that  if  such  a  merger  could  be  formed  it  would  cause  no  material 
saving  in  expense  to  either  university,  and  that  the  interests  of 
each  university  and  of  the  public  will  be  best  served  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  two  separate  schools,  each  pursuing  its  own  methods 
and  standards,  and  so  far  as  possible  supplementing  each  other. 

' '  Kesolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  transmit 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of 
California  in  reply  to  their  letter. ' ' 


LOS  ANGELES  MEDICAL  DEPAETMENT 

Hereafter  no  new  undergraduate  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department.  Instruction  to  graduate 
students  will  continue  to  be  given,  the  vast  amount  of  clinical 
material  available  in  the  clinics  conducted  by  the  department  fur- 
nishing excellent  opportunity  for  further  training  of  practitioners 
and  for  work  of  investigation. 

Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow  in  April  tendered  his  resignation  as  Dean 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
served  since  the  school  became  a  department  of  the  University. 
In  accepting  Dr.  Barlow's  resignation,  the  Regents  voted  to  express 
their  appreciation  "of  the  value  and  unselfishness  of  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  University." 


EEVISION  OF  DEGEEES  IN  PHAEMACY 

The  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  beginning  with  1914-1.5, 
will  offer  degrees  in  pharmacy  on  a  new  basis,  namely:  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.),  for  a  two-years  course  following  upon  two 
years  of  high  school  work;  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.C),  upon 
the  completion  of  a  three-years  professional  course  in  pharmacy, 
following  ufjon  a  four-years  standard  high  school  preparation; 
Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.B.),  upon  the  completion  of  the  four- 
years  professional  course,  following  upon  a  four-years  standard  high 
school  preparation. 


CITEUS  EXPEEIMENT  STATION  SITE 

The  selection  of  a  site  in  Southern  California  for  a  citrus 
experiment  station  and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  has 
been  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  months.  For  land,  the 
Legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $60,000,  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $125,000. 
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The  scores  of  sites  suggested  by  various  communities  in  Southern 
California  have  been  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
consisting  of  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Professor  II.  J.  Webber,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  and  J.  E.  Coit,  Professor  of  Citriculture,  and  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  leading  citrus-growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, consisting  of  E.  A.  Chase,  of  Kiverside;  C.  C.  Chapman, 
Fullerton;  C.  O.  Teague,  Santa  Paula;  R.  C.  Allen,  San  Diego;  and 
John  Lindley,  Azuza.  A  committee  of  the  Eegents  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Rudolph  J.  Taussig,  A.  Lowndes  Scott,  and  James  Mills 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  report  upon  the  selection  of  a 
site. 

The  University  plans  to  develop  in  Southern  California  a 
research  institution  of  importance  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  for  the  training  of  graduate  students  in  agri- 
culture. Experiments  regarding  plant-breeding,  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  citrus  orchards,  frost  protection,  tropical  agriculture, 
etc.,  are  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  new  site  which  will  lead,  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  to  rich  fruition  of  results. 

ELWOOD   MEAD    RELINQUISHED    TO    AUSTRALIA 

In  consequence  of  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  the  Regents  on  March  10,  1914,  consented  to 
relinquish  Elwood  Mead,  who  on  September  9,  1913,  had  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Rural  Institutions.  As  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Victoria,  Professor  Mead  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  work  of 
irrigation  and  immigration  development  in  Australia,  and  the 
government  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  continue  the 
vast  undertakings  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

SOIL  SURVEY  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  agreement  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
University  and  the  national  government  are  co-operating  in  soil 
survey  work  in  California.  A  co-operative  topographic  survey  is 
now  in  progress  on  Santa  Rosa  15'  quadrangle. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

The  enrollment  for  correspondence  instruction  in  agriculture  has 
now  passed  a  total  of  eight  thousand,  while  some  two  thousand 
others  have  enrolled  for  new  agricultural  courses  soon  to  be  in- 
augurated. There  are  a  thousand  correspondence  students  enrolled 
in  other  subjects  than  agriculture. 
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CALIFORNIA  HISTORY 
Some  years  ago  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  asked  the 
University  of  California  to  provide  instruction  in  California  his- 
tory. It  was  answered  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  estab- 
lishing such  instruction,  but  that  the  University  felt  it  a  duty  to 
train  men  competent  to  give  such  teaching.  The  Native  Sons  then 
offered  to  support  scholarships  in  California  and  Pacific  Coast  his- 
tory, with  the  intention  of  endowing  eventually  instruction  in  this 
subject.  Valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  California  have 
resulted  from  this  generosity,  and  now,  by  the  action  of  the 
Regents  in  appointing  as  Instructor  in  California  History,  Charles 
Edward  Chapman,  who  has  held  one  of  these  Native  Sons  Fellow- 
ships in  California  History,  this  study  is  made  a  part  of  the 
University  curriculum. 

BUDGET  FOR  1914-15 
The  Regents  on  April  14  adopted  a  budget  for  1914-15  which 
contemplated  the  expenditure  of  $2,830,981.60,  this  including 
$616,500  of  gifts  for  the  proposed  new  University  Hospital, 
$216,178.97  for  expenditures  from  the  Permanent  Building  Fund, 
provided  yearly  by  the  State,  and  $11,600  of  building  moneys  for 
the  Library  and  Boalt  Hall,  or  a  total  of  $844,278.97  for  such 
special  improvements. 


LAW  LIBRARY  FEE 
Hereafter  a  Law  Library  fee  of  $12.50  a  semester  is  to  be 
charged  all  students  registered  in  more  than  one  professional  course 
in  law  in  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  these  fees  being  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  law  library  of  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

SATHER   CAMPANILE   CORNERSTONE 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  18  of  the  Sather  Campanile, 
for  which  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather  gave  $200,000,  with  $25,000  addi- 
tional for  a  set  of  chimes  to  be  known  as  the  Sather  Bells.  A 
multitude  of  students  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  great  steel  tower. 

The  cornerstone,  of  the  glistening  white  California  granite  with 
which  the  whole  exterior  will  be  clad,  save  only  for  its  pyramidal 
summit  of  white  marble,  was  laid  with  addresses  by  President 
Wheeler,  Mansell  P.  Griffiths,  '14,  President  of  the  Associated 
Students,  A.  W.  Drury,    '14,  J.  L.  Schoolcraft,    '14,  Jessie  Harris, 
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'14,  and  Deborah  Dyer,  '14.  In  the  cornerstone  were  placed  news- 
papers of  the  day,  photographs  of  the  Sather  Campanile  in  course 
of  construction,  and  pictures  of  the  campus  in  this  day  when  the 
great  Hearst  Plan  is  beginning  to  take  shape. 


BUILDING  MATTERS 

An  addition  is  being  built  to  the  Chemistry  Building,  north  of 
the  Chemistry  Auditorium,  costing,  with  its  equipment,  $40,000.  It 
will  provide  laboratory  accommodations  for  250  students.  Since 
the  building  will  be  in  constant  use,  by  four  different  sections, 
approximately  1000  students  each  week  will  have  laboratory  train- 
ing in  this  new  building,  or  approximately  half  the  students  enrolled 
in  courses  in  chemistry. 

A  temporary  building  costing  $12,000  has  been  built  on  Hearst 
avenue,  east  of  the  Architectural  Building,  to  house  instruction  in 
drawing. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  built  an  addition,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $17,500,  which  practically  doubles  the  size  and  the  accom- 
modations of  the  club.  The  club  is  an  institution  of  the  greatest 
value  and  usefulness  to  the  University,  through  its  service  as  a 
center  for  University  life  and  as  a  meeting-place  for  counsel  and 
common  understanding. 

A  classroom  building  of  brick  has  been  contracted  for  at  the 
University  Farm,  to  cost  $47,340. 

In  an  electrical  storm  on  Mount  Hamilton  on  February  18,  1914, 
lightning  injured  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory to  the  extent  of  about  $300. 


CHARTEE  DAY 

The  Charter  Day  exercises  were  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
on  March  23,  with  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
President  Wilson's  cabinet,  as  Charter  Day  speaker.  His  Charter 
Day  address,  on  "The  Larger  Outlook,"  may  be  found  in  full  in 
the  University  of  California  Chronicle  for  April,  1914.  At 
Charter  Day  President  Wheeler  recapitulated  the  year's  donations 
to  the  University,  including  the  endowment  given  by  Mrs.  Sophronia 
T.  Hooper  for  the  George  Williams  Hooper  School  of  Medical 
Research  and  the  $615,750  subscribed  by  various  benefactors  for 
the  University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  The  year 's  total  of 
gifts  was  announced  as  between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 
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COMMENCEMENT  HONORS 

At  Commencement  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  William  Mulholland,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Owens 
Eiver  Aqueduct;  James  Monroe  Taylor,  President  of  Vassar  College 
since  1886;  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  head  of  the  department  of  Agriculture  from  1874  to  1909,  and 
George  Holmes  Howison,  Mills  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in  the  University  of  California  from 
1884  to  1909. 

President  Wheeler  conferred  the  degrees  in  the  following  words: 
"Eugene    Woldemar    Hilgard — Pioneer    in    the    use    of    ordered 
knowledge  to  bring  food  for  the  peoples  from  the  breast  of  the 
earth. 

"George  Holmes  Howison — a  masterful  teacher  gifted  to  estab- 
lish the  ideal  as  the  veritable  real  and  to  make  it  a  saving  power 
in  the  lives  of  men. 

"James  Monroe  Taylor — who  has  brought  to  the  solution  of 
delicate  problems  in  education  high  faith,  good  cheer,  and  sturdy 
common  sense. 

"William  Mulholland — who  has  smitten  the  rock  and  brought 
streams  of  water  to  the  thirsty  land. ' ' 

At  Commencement  degrees  were  conferred  upon  893  persons  as 
against  725  last  year,  679  in  1911-12,  and  540  in  1910-11;  there 
were  this  year  620  Bachelor's  degrees,  as  against  534  last  year; 
129  Master's  degrees,  as  against  90  last  year;  16  Juris  Doctor 
degrees,  as  against  12  last  year;  14  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees, 
as  against  10  last  year,  and  110  professional  degrees  of  the  San 
Francisco  colleges,  as  against  79  last  year. 

The  student  speakers  on  Commencement  Day  were  W.  W.  Ter- 
rier, '12,  who  received  that  day  the  degree  of  J.D.  from  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence;  H.  C.  Breck,  '14;  Deborah  Dyer,  '14,  and  R.  G. 
Wadsworth,   '14. 

The  University  Medal  was  conferred  at  Commencement  on 
Clotilde  Grunsky  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  College  of  Social  Sciences, 
who  besides  her  excellence  in  scholarship  had  achieved  much,  as 
an  undergraduate,  in  writing  for  the  student  publications,  in  win- 
ning the  Junior  Farce  competition,  as  a  member  of  the  cast  of 
various  college  plays,  and  as  a  leader  in  student  life.  Honorable 
Mention  was  given  to  Donald  Hamilton  McLaughlin  of  the  College 
of  Mining  and  to  Ralph  Gilbert  Wadsworth  of  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering. 
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Other  honors  announced  at  Commencement  included  the  Emily 
Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  in  Poetry,  founded  by  Professor  Albert 
S.  Cook,  awarded  to  Frederick  Schiller  Faust,  '15,  with  honorable 
mention  for  Hazel  Havermale,  '16.  The  Bryce  Historical  Essay 
Prize,  founded  by  Regent  Eudolph  J.  Taussig,  awarded  for  1914 
to  Ruth  Virginia  McCann,  '14;  the  Irving  Prize  for  a  Comic  Draw- 
ing, founded  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Irving,  '79,  awarded  to  Constant  Havens 
Robinson,  '1.5;  the  Bonnheim  Dissertation  Prizes,  founded  by  Albert 
Bonnheim,  awarded  for  1913-14  as  follows:  for  the  Upper  Division, 
to  Margaret  May  Alltucker,  '14,  William  Glenn  Marvin,  '14,  Elmer 
Prichard  Kayser,  '15,  Allan  Merle  Herrick,  '15;  Lower  Division: 
Herman  Adolph  Spindt,  '16,  James  Sturdevant  Taylor,  '16,  Charles 
Josef  Carey,  '17,  Eric  Alexander  Falconer,  17.  The  Bonnheim 
Discussion  Prizes,  also  founded  by  Mr.  Bonnheim,  were  awarded  for 
the  Upper  Division  to  Margaret  May  Alltucker,  '14,  and  for  the 
Lower  Division  to  Charles  Josef  Carey,   '17. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  held  under  the  trees  in 
Strawberry  Canon,  near  the  Faculty  Club,  after  the  Commencement 
exercises  on  May  18,  Allen  L.  Chickering,  '98,  was  elected  President 
and  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  '11,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  as  follows: 
Sayre  MacNeil,  '08,  First  Vice-President;  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow, 
LL.D.,  '13,  Second  Vice-President;  C.  C.  Young,   '92,  Treasurer. 

The  speakers  at  the  Alumni  luncheon  were  President  Wheeler, 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  President  James  Monroe  Taylor  of  Vassar, 
Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  and  William  Mulholland  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Oldest  Alumnus 

Gardner  F.  Williams,  long  general  manager  of  the  famous 
Kimberley  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa  and  author  of  a  classic 
work  on  the  diamond  and  one  of  the  University's  most  distinguished 
engineering  graduates,  and  Rev.  Elijah  Janes,  now  living  in  Camp- 
bell, California,  are  modestly  endeavoring  each  to  give  the  other 
the  honor  of  being  regarded  as  the  dean  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  1842  and  Mr.  Janes  later, 
but  Mr.  Janes  entered  the  College  School  (Durant's  School)  in 
April,  1857,  went  through  the  entire  preparatory  course,  and 
entered  the  College  of  California  with  the  first  class,  in  1860.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Williams  graduated  in  1865. 
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Alumni  Numbee  op  ' '  Pelican  ' ' 
An  "alumni  number"  of  "Pelican,"  the  student  comic  paper, 
was  issued   April   1   under   the   editorship   of   its   founder,   Earl   C. 
Anthony,  and  of  Arthur  F.  Kales,   '03,  its  first  art  editor. 

GOLDEN  BEAR  ELECTIONS 

The  Order  of  the  Golden  Bear  has  received  into  its  fellowship: 
Stephen  Tyng  Mather,  '87,  of  Chicago,  and  Regent  Edward  A.  Dick- 
son, '01,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  Alumni  Fellows;  William  Warren 
Ferrier,  '12,  a  graduate  student;  John  Cornelius  Feeley,  Jr.,  Elwin 
Frederick  Chapman,  Norman  Loyall  McLaren,  Frank  William 
Rubke,  and  Ralph  Albert  Wadsworth,  of  the  senior  class,  and  the 
following  members  of  the  junior  class:  Darrell  Joseph  Bogardus, 
Clifford  Grant  Canfield,  Thomas  Gassner  Chamberlain,  Homer  Hurl- 
butt  Coolidge,  Robert  Emil  Cuendett,  Harry  Lippincott  Dunn, 
Victor  Hugo  Doyle,  John  Marshall  Evans,  Frederick  Schiller  Faust, 
Earl  Joseph  Fenstermacher,  Theodore  Howard  Thomas  Haley, 
Sidney  Coe  Howard,  John  Nelson  James,  Harry  Lovell  Jones,  Ben 
DeWitt  Knapp,  Ralph  Ensign  Merritt,  Paul  Everton  Peabody, 
Donovan  Otto  Peters,  Harvey  Roney,  Edwin  Locksley  Stanton, 
William  Gladstone  Wilson,  and  John  Young. 


ELECTIONS   TO   EDUCATIONAL   HONOR    SOCIETIES 

Sigma  Xi. — Faculty:  Astronomer  H.  D.  Curtis,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory; Dr.  G.  E.  Gibson,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Moore,  Assistant  Astronomer,  Lick  Observatory,  and  Dr.  F.  B. 
Sumner,  Biologist  in  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research. 

Alumni:  Maurice  B.  Mitzmain,  '02,  United  States  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

Graduate  Students:  W.  L.  Argo,  '12;  A.  H.  Ayres,  '13;  L.  R. 
Dice,  '13;  F.  M.  Durst,  '13;  F.  H.  Hurni,  '12;  W.  B.  Thompson,  '12; 
W.  H.  Williams,  '11;  H.  S.  Yates,  '12;  J.  D.  McDonald,  '13,  and 
A.  R.  Payne,   '13. 

Seniors:  C.  V.  Averill,  Guy  Barker,  C.  P.  Clausen,  W.  E.  Dean, 
Jr.,  Rene  Guillou,  D.  H.  McLaughlin,  Allen  Morrow,  H.  T.  Nye, 
J.  A.  Nyswander,  W.  A.  Peters,  Jr.,  B.  H.  Pratt,  Haraden  Pratt, 
R.  L.  Pendleton,  T.  A.  Pierce,  Chester  Stock,  R.  G.  Wadsworth, 
A.  R.  Wapple,  C.  F.  Woodin,  and  A.  E.  Wieslander. 

Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  engineering  honor  society. — Harris  J.  Ryan, 
Professor    of    Electrical    Engineering    at    Stanford;    A.    M.    Hunt, 
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United  States  Naval  Academy,  '79;  Juniors:  C.  F.  Ball,  S.  P. 
Laverty,  H.  L.  McLean,  A.  C.  Moorehead,  C.  H.  Smith,  D.  C.  Vedder, 
and  Kaymond  Matthew. 

Alpha  Zeta,  the  agricultural  honor  society. — Gordon  H.  True, 
Professor  of  Animal  Industry;  H.  K.  Dickson,  '13;  C.  J.  Rogers, 
'14;  R.  E.  Cuendett,  '15;  L.  W.  Fowler,  '15;  E.  T.  Frickstad,  '15; 
E.  M.  Hagen,  '15;  W.  B.  Hubbard,  '15;  H.  A.  Lee,  '15;  W.  C. 
Matthews,   '15;  G.  W,  Paulin,   '15,  and  H.  H.  Yost,   '15. 

Theta   Tau,   the   mining    and   geological   honor  society. — E,   L. 

Packard,  Washington,    '11;   S.  E.  Bretherton,    '15;  R.   S.   Rhoades, 

'15;  J.  A.  Hendricks,  '15;  Lawrence  Yanderlock,  '15,  and  B.  T. 
Rocca,  '15. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  educational  honor  society. — Honorary: 
David  Prescott  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Active: 
R.  J.  Jungermann,  '12;  C.  H.  Nelson,  '13;  Leon  Yakeley,  '13;  F. 
B.  Lenz,  '14;  J.  F.  Graham,  '14;  R.  D.  Linquist,  '15,  and  W.  G. 
Rector,  '15. 


SOME  UNDERGRADUATE  MATTERS 

Yictor  H.  Doyle,  '15,  on  April  23  was  elected  President  of  the 
Associated  Students  for  1914-15. 

John  Levy,  '15,  won  the  Carnot  medal  in  the  annual  Carnot 
Debate  with  Stanford  on  April  11.  The  other  speakers  were:  For 
California — A.  W.  Drury,  '14,  and  E.  K.  Sturgis,  '15;  for  Stanford — 
K.  E.  Lieb,  A.  F.  Coyle,  and  A.  J.  Hettinger.  The  Carnot  Medal  is 
given  annually  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of  Paris,  for  a 
debate  on  some  question  of  French  political  affairs. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  undertaken  to  print  twice  each  year  an 
issue  of  "The  California  Service  Journal,"  describing  the  work 
which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  in  holding  classes  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  teach  the  elements  of  English  and  good  citizenship 
to  foreigners,  and  also  in  gymnasium  work,  boys'  club  activities, 
conversation  classes  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  "social  center" 
work,  and  other  social  service  activities. 

Harry  L.  Dunn  on  March  27  was  elected  President  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  1914-15.  He  is  also  to  be  editor  of  the  "Cali- 
fornian." 

The  1915  "Blue  and  Gold"  was  issued  on  May  1  under  the 
editorship  of  Donovan  Otto  Peters,  '15,  and  the  management  of 
Earl  Joseph  Fenstermacher,   '15. 
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The  Glee  Club  started  shortly  after  Commencement  for  a  concert 
tour  across  the  continent  and  for  concerts  in  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  The  twenty-six  men  went 
under  the  directorship  of  Clinton  R.  Morse,'  96,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  M.  C.  Nathan,   '14. 

NEW  FRATERNITY   HOUSES 

Nearly  twenty  fraternities  are  planning  to  complete  new  chapter- 
houses within  the  next  year.  A  notable  feature  is  that  every  new 
chapter-house  has  one  or  more  large  sleeping-porches,  some  of  the 
new  houses  providing  sleeping-porch  accommodations  sufficient  for 
all  their  members.  One  interesting  new  type  is  a  chapter-house, 
with  accommodations  for  thirty  men,  in  which  each  pair  of  men 
will  use  together  a  study  approximately  12  by  14  feet  in  size  and 
an  adjoining  dressing-room  measuring  6  by  8  feet,  and  will  share 
with  others  accommodations  on  one  of  three  large  sleeping-porches. 

There  are  now  seventy  fraternities  and  house  clubs  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Practically  all  the  great  national  fraternities  are 
now  represented.  That  a  new  era,  at  California,  of  alpha  chapters 
has  now  begun  has  been  marked  by  the  establishment  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Lambda,  as  a  new  national  fraternity,  with  its  alpha 
chapter  at  the  University  of  California.  The  organization  has 
existed  heretofore  as  the  Los  Amigos  Club.  The  fraternity 's 
articles  of  incorporation  state  that  its  ideals  are  to  develop  "the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  its  members,  and  also  to 
foster  and  encourage  among  its  members  Christian  principles, 
service,  higher  education,  and  culture  and  refinement." 

NEW  GRADUATE  MANAGER  PLAN 

John  Allen  Stroud,  '13,  captain  of  the  'Varsity  Rugby  team  in 
his  Senior  year,  has  been  chosen  Graduate  Manager  of  the  Associated 
Students.  He  is  the  first  Graduate  Manager  to  be  chosen  under  the 
new  system  by  which,  instead  of  a  general  vote  of  the  student  body, 
a  Graduate  Manager  is  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Students  and  seven  Seniors 
elected  by  the  Associated  Students  for  this  purpose,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  as  an  additional  member  of  the  committee. 
The  seven  Seniors  so  elected  to  this  committee  by  vote  of  the 
students  were  H.  W.  Fleming,  F.  C.  Mills,  Milton  Marks,  H.  C. 
Breek,  R.  M.  Eaton,  J.  H.  Quire,  and  E.  L.  Shirrell. 

The  sale  of  Associated  Student  membership  cards  lor  the  second 
semester  was  2787  as  compared  with  2644  for  the  corresponding  terra 
the  year  before.     These  cards,  admitting  students  without  further 
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charge  to  all  athletic  events  on  the  campus  other  than  inter- 
collegiate contests,  and  representing,  also,  a  subscription  to  the 
"  Calif ornian"  without  further  cost,  make  for  solidarity  of  opinion 
and  action. 

SOME  ATHLETIC  MATTEES 

California  defeated  Stanford  in  the  annual  baseball  series  by 
scores  of  5-6,  4-2,  5-3.  By  winning  the  California-Stanford  base- 
ball championship  for  1914  the  'Varsity  nine  was  winner  also  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  the  winner  of  the  series  to  play  a  series 
of  games  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  'Varsity  baseball  season  resulted  in  a  total  of  seventeen 
victories,  eighteen  defeats,  and  two  ties. 

The  baseball  team,  in  its  invasion  of  Southern  California,  was 
defeated  by  6  to  4  by  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  on  March  7;  defeated  Pomona  College  on  March  6; 
defeated  the  College  Alumni  team  on  March  7;  and  scored  a  tie 
against  Occidental  College  on  March  5. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  won  two  out  of  the  three 
games  played  with  the  California  baseball  nine.  The  scores  were 
6-4,  2-3,  and  5-2. 

James  H.  Dodson,  Jr.,  was  elected  captain  of  the  1915  'Varsity 
nine. 

In  the  annual  intercollegiate  regatta  between  Stanford  and 
Washington  on  April  11  Washington  was  victor,  Stanford  second, 
and  California  third. 

Stanford  defeated  California  in  the  annual  field  day  on  April 
18  by  66%  to  55%. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  defeated  the  California 
track  team  on  March  14  by  67%  to  54%. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  track  team  defeated  the 
California  Freshmen  on  March  28  by  66%  to  55%. 

The  California  track  team  defeated  Occidental  College  on  March 
28  by  100  to  22,  the  feature  of  the  day  being  the  breaking  of  the 
local  track  record  for  the  mile,  run  by  Harry  Woods  in  the  time 
of  4:21-3. 

The  Interscholastic  track  meet,  held  on  the  Berkeley  campus  on 
April  25,  was  won  by  Palo  Alto  High  School  by  11%,  Berkeley 
High  School,  with  11  points,  coming  second.  As  part  of  their  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors,  the  students  held  a  "Sirkus"  in  California 
Field  on  April  25,  with  a  noon-day  parade  and  a  wide  variety  of 
"side-shows,"  including  Chinese  music  and  magic  by  the  students 
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from  China,  jiu-jitsu  and  single-stick  fighting  by  Japanese  students, 
and  an  exhibition  of  East  Indian  magic  by  the  Hindu  students. 

Stanford  won  the  soccer  championship  for  the  year,  scoring  1 
to  0  on  November  8,  and  tieing  with  the  California  team  in  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  game,  by  1  to  1,  and  in  the  game  on  March  7 
by  2  to  2. 

The  women's  tennis  team  tied  with  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  the  intercollegiate  tennis  match  completed  on  March 
28,  and  defeated  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  on  April  18. 

The  'Varsity  tennis  team  was  victorious  in  its  annual  tourna- 
ment with  Stanford  by  five  matches  straight.  Henry  C.  Breck,  '14, 
was  elected  tennis  captain  for  1914-15. 

California  won  the  year's  basketball  championship  from  Stan- 
ford by  scores  of  32  to  12  on  March  6  and  37  to  17  on  March  13. 

The  University  rifle  team  raised  its  best  record  (by  eight  points) 
to  954  out  of  a  possible  1000  in  a  contest  with  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  on  February  28.  Captain  J.  T.  Fisher,  in  a  quali- 
fication meet,  made  a  new  record  of  197  points  out  of  a  possible  200, 
scoring  a  "possible"  of  100  in  a  standing  position.  The  rifle  team 
won  five  out  of  the  eleven  intercollegiate  contests  held  during 
1914-15.  The  season 's  average  was  934  points  out  of  a  possible 
1000,  which  was  an  improvement  of  27.5  points  over  last  season 's 
average.     The  team  record  was  raised  from  932  to  953  points. 

California  Field — the  Rugby  football  field — has  been  planted  to 
turf. 

The  University  of  Southern  California,  which  has  heretofore 
furnished  good  Rugby  competition  for  the  'Varsity  fifteen,  has 
decided  to  abandon  Rugby  and  return  to  the  American  game. 

Skull  and  Keys  has  offered  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
entertaining,  at  its  "tomb,"  recently  erected  on  Ridge  road,  the 
visiting  athletic  teams.  That  a  more  attentive  hospitality  should 
be  shown  to  visiting  teams  has  long  been  felt  a  need,  but  every- 
body's business  has  been  apt  to  be  nobody's  business. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander's  gift  for  the  support  of  the  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  for  the  half-year  ending  December 
31,  1913,  was  $3540. 

Twelve  Alumnae  of  the  University  have  given  $125  for  a 
scholarship  for  1914-15.  The  donors  were  Annis  Ostrander,  Irene 
Alexander,  Edith  Hunt,  Naomi  Fiewiger,  Irene  Ball,  Emily  Gray, 
Jennie  Hosmer,  Mary  Keyes,  Mignon  Harmon,  (Mrs.)  Lucia  Mills 
Devore,  Hazel  Land,  and  Phoebe  Jane  Matthews. 
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The  Associated  Students  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Eegents  to  the  building  of  a  new  running  track,  west  of  California 
Field,  at  an  expense,  to  be  met  by  the  gift  of  the  Associated 
Students,  of  $38,045. 

Albert  Bonnheim  has  made  a  gift  of  $90  for  a  prize  in  the 
Lower  Division  Bonnheim  Essay  Contest  and  Bonnheim  Discussion 
Prize. 

The  Class  of  1914  has  made  provision  for  a  gift  of  a  memorial 
drinking  fountain,  designed  by  Irving  Morrow.  It  will  be  of 
marble  and  bronze  and  will  stand  just  northeast  of  the  Sather  Gate. 

The  Class  of  '76  has  offered  to  present  to  the  University  a  sun- 
dial, to  be  built  from  designs  by  Dr.  Clinton  Day,  '68. 

Eegent  William  H.  Crocker  having  given  $5800  for  the  Crocker 
Eclipse  Expedition  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  to  observe  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Russia,  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  and  Astron- 
omer Heber  D.  Curtis  were  given  leave  from  June  10  to  October  10, 
1914,  for  the  work  of  this  expedition. 

The  Denver  Rock  Drill  Manufacturing  Company  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  given  to  the  University  a  No.  1  "PDA"  Clark  air 
meter,  complete,  with  "sight  feed  lubricator." 

The  Estate  of  Helen  J.  DuBois  has  provided  $94.82  as  an 
addition  to  the  $4,921.69  heretofore  inherited  by  the  Regents  as 
endowment  for  this  DuBois  Scholarship. 

The  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York  has  given 
to  the  University  a  galvanometer. 

M.  O.  Feudner  has  presented  to  the  California  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology  a  "white-bellied  sea  brant"— the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  occurrence  on  the  west  coast  of  this  eastern  variety. 

A  friend  of  the  University  has  given  $750  toward  the  work  of 
the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

A  friend  of  the  University  has  given  $102  to  be  applied  toward 
the  expense  of  a  colored  plate  illustrating  a  paper  in  Protozoology 
by  Robert  G.  Sharp,  in  publication  in  the  University's  zoology 
series. 

Friends  of  the  University  have  given  357  bound  volumes  and  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets  for  the  Agricultural  Library.  Among 
the  donors  were  S.  P.  Frisselle,  George  C.  Roeding,  John  S.  Dore, 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  W.  F.  Chandler,  W.  R.  Nutting,  W.  A.  Suther- 
land, F.  C.  Schell,  William  Robertson,  and  A.  M.  Drew. 

A  graduate  of  the  University,  of  '04,  who  wishes  her  name 
withheld,  has  given  $500  to  maintain  a  scholarship  for  four  years. 
This   donor  held  a  Levi  Strauss   Scholarship   from    1900  to   1904. 
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"Without  a  scholarship,"  she  wrote  to  President  Wheeler,  "a 
university  course  would  not  have  been  possible  for  me.  I  realize 
what  my  four  years  at  the  University  of  California  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  to  make  life  fuller  for  me,  and  if  a  like  scholar- 
ship can  do  as  much  for  another,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  only  my 
pleasure  but  my  duty  to  return  that  amount  now.  At  some  later 
date,  I  hope  I  can  pay  the  interest  on  it  for  all  these  years." 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  presented  to  the  University 
Library  a  rare  and  valuable  book,  "The  Ffoulke  Collection  of 
Tapestries,"  privately  printed  in  New  York  in  1913. 

Associate  Justice  F.  W.  Henshaw  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  and  certain  of  his  friends  have  made  a  gift  of  $225  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  from  the  California  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology  to  the  breeding-grounds  of  ducks  in  Northern 
California,  in  the  interest  of  the  conservation  of  the  game  resources 
of  the  state. 

Vice-President  Legallet  of  the  Federation  de  1 'Alliance  Fran- 
§aise,  made  a  gift  of  $60  to  provide  an  honorarium  for  a  lecture 
at  the  University  by  M.  Andre  Bellessort  on  April  22,  1914. 

The  Norton  Company  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  given  to 
the  University  a  large  mounted  frame  showing  the  raw  material 
in  the  several  stages  of  manufacture  of  abrasive  wheels  and 
alundum  and  crystolon  sharpening  tools  of  various  sorts. 

During  the  past  year  palaeontological  specimens  to  the  value  of 
approximately  $2000  have  been  received  in  exchange  for  specimens 
found  in  the  excavations  in  the  asphalt  beds  near  Los  Angeles. 
The  value  of  this  exchange  material  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  excavations  in  the  Kancho  La  Brea  for  which  gifts  were  made 
by  a  number  of  friends  of  the  University.  These  excavations 
resulted  in  the  assembling  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pleistocene 
specimens,  constituting  the  completest  representation  of  the  life  of 
a  past  age  that  has  ever  rewarded  the  search  of  a  palaeontologist. 

The  Snell  Senimary  Alumnae  Association  has  given  $200  to 
found  the  Snell  Seminary  Memorial  Loan  Fund. 

Miss  E.  Marion  Warren  of  Menlo  Park  has  given  $17,109.06  to 
endow  the  two  John  Dolbeer  Scholarships  for  men,  preferably  men 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  the  two  Bertha  Dolbeer 
tocholarships  for  women.  The  stipend  of  these  scholarships  is  to  be 
$200  per  annum  and  all  surplus  income  of  the  endowment  is  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  until  it  has  accumulated  to  a  total  of  $20,000. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Westfall  has  bequeathed  the  University  a  valuable 
collection  of  seaweeds. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  HOLDEN 

The  University  flag  was  at  half-mast  on  March  17  for  the  death 
of  Dr.  Edward  S.  Holden,  from  1885  to  1888  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  from  1888  to  1898  Director  of  the 
Lick  Observatory.  Since  1002  he  had  served  as  Librarian  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  F.  REINHARDT 

Dr.  George  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
University  Physician  in  the  University  of  California,  whose 
development  of  the  Infirmary  system  in  the  University,  by  which 
complete  care  was  taken  of  the  health  of  five  thousand  students, 
was  an  achievement  memorable  in  the  history  of  preventive  medi- 
cine in  America,  died  in  the  Infirmary  on  June  7,  1914. 

Dr.  Reinhardt 's  death  was  accidental  in  cause,  and  one  of  those 
martyrdoms  in  which  a  physician  lays  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  others.  For  some  weeks  he  had  been  giving  surgical  attention 
daily  to  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  a  carbuncle.  Through 
some  accidental  mischance  the  same  streptococcic  infection  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  physician  himself.  A  serious  carbuncle  formed, 
which  was  operated  on  at  the  Infirmary.  The  strain  was,  however, 
so  virulent  that  surgical  treatment  and  medical  care  were  unavailing 
and  after  an  extremely  brief  course  death  resulted.  Bacteriological 
examination  at  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  showed  the  extreme 
virulence  of  the  infection. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  the  morning  of  June  9  in  the 
garden  of  the  University  Infirmary,  which  stands  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  creator  of  its  very  idea.  Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer 
of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland  and  President 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  were  the 
speakers  at  the  services,  which  were  attended  by  large  delegations 
from  the  faculty  and  from  the  student  body  of  the  University, 
from  various  student  and  medical  organizations,  and  by  many 
hundreds  of  grateful  and  devoted  friends.  There  were  further 
services  in  private  at  the  Oakland  Crematory. 

Dr.  Reinhardt  was  born  in  Kansas  on  June  3,  1869.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  at  San  Jacinto  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1897,  after  an  undergraduate  career  in  which  he  had 
played  on  the  football  eleven,  served  as  football  manager,  and 
been  a  leader  in  student  affairs.     He  then  spent  three  years  in  the 
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Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  receiving  his 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1900.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
practiced  in  Berkeley  with  much  success,  and  achieved  much  repu- 
tation as  a  surgeon.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  Medical  Examiner 
and  in  1903  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physician  in  the 
University  of  California. 

His  most  memorable  contribution  to  University  life  in  America 
was  made  in  1906,  when  he  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  California  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  maturing  of  establishing  an  Infirmary  system — 
something  theretofore  quite  without  academic  precedent.  A  well- 
equipped  hospital  was  established  on  the  University  campus,  and 
every  student,  in  return  for  an  Infirmary  fee  of  $3.00  each  half 
year,  was  given  the  privilege  of  all  the  medical  and  hospital  care 
that  the  student  might  require.  A  staff  of  physicians  was 
assembled,  a  corps  of  graduate  nurses  organized,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Miss  Ethel  Sherman,  and  a  remarkable  clinic 
developed.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Eeinhardt's  death  the  daily  average 
of  bed  cases  had  risen  to  ten,  and  the  daily  average  of  consultations 
and  dispensary  treatments  to  more  than  a  hundred.  For  medical 
advice  and  hospital  care  there  was  no  charge  beyond  the  Infirmary 
fee  itself.  For  surgical  operations — and  some  fifty  major  opera- 
tions and  a  large  number  of  minor  operations  were  performed 
every  year — the  student  paid  a  moderate  fee  which  went  to  the 
Infirmary  fund  and  not  to  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Eeinhardt  and  the 
medical  staff  were  remunerated  bj'  the  University  and  there  was 
no  element  of  private  gain  in  their  relation  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary  system  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  students 
of  the  University.  What  resulted  was  that  students  were  kept 
well,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  become  sick.  Ailments  received 
early  attention,  and  numerous  cases  that  might  have  involved  long 
illness  or  death  were  made  of  little  account  by  the  fact  of  this 
early  attention.  A  richly  valuable  educational  part  of  the  system 
was  that  the  students  were  taught  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  scientific  medicine,  and 
to  avoid  quacks  and  patent  medicines,  using  instead  competent 
medical  advice. 

For  a  dozen  years,  too.  Dr.  Eeinhardt  lectured  twice  each  week, 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  freshman  year,  to  all  the  men  in 
the  freshman  class,  on  the  principles  of  public  and  personal  hygiene. 
This  instruction  was  exceedingly  valuable  in  teaching  the  students 
some  understanding  of  how  to  safeguard  their  bodily  resources  and 
the  obligations  of  citizens  in  the  way  of  right  relation  toward 
the  problems  of  public  health  and  community  sanitation. 
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At  one  time  Dr.  Keinhardt  served,  most  efficiently,  as  Health 
Officer  of  Berkeley.  He  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  for  some  time  served  as  its 
president.  In  this  capacity  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  proper  standards  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  California. 

A  kindly  and  generous  personality,  enthusiastic  and  untiring  in 
his  service  to  every  good  public  cause,  self-sacrificing  and  unweary- 
ing in  his  service  to  other  men,  Dr.  Reinhardt  was  of  the  noblest 
type  of  good  physician  and  good  citizen.  His  great  invention  of 
community  care  for  University  students  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country,  has  already  been  copied  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  is 
certain  to  become  a  prevailing  custom  throughout  the  other  great 
universities  of  the  country. 

Fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  was  what  President  Wheeler  of 
the  University  set  down  on  the  night  of  Dr.  Reinhardt 's  death,  as 
follows: 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  useful,  and  unselfish  men 
I  ever  knew.  To  thousands  of  the  students  he  has  been  their 
best  friend.  The  Students'  Infirmary  is  his  creation.  He  further- 
more developed  therein  the  type  of  the  college  infirmary  which 
meets  the  needs  and  can  be  maintained.  This  will  be  his  lasting 
monument. 

"Everyone  who  worked  with  him  he  cheered  and  stimulated. 
He  gave  of  himself  to  every  good  cause  unstintingly  and  without 
thought  of  remuneration.  All  his  thoughts  went  out  toward  public 
service.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  him  go.  On  every  side  are 
the  great  gaps  he  has  left.     What  shall  we  do  without  him?" 


DR.  FRYER,  PROFESSOR  EMERITUS 

In  recognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career,  the  title  of 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Emeritus,  in  the  University  of 
California  has  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  John  Fryer  by  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

Dr.  Fryer  has  been  Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  California  since  1896.  Born  in 
England  in  1839,  he  went  early  in  life  to  the  Orient.  There  he 
held  many  educational  positions — in  the  Anglo-Chinese  School  in 
Shanghai,  in  the  Tung  Wen  College  in  Peking,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
College  at  Hongkong.  He  established  the  Chinese  Scientific  Book 
Depot  in  Shanghai.  For  many  years  he  was  officially  connected 
with  the  Chinese  Government  as  a  translator  of  scientific  works, 
and  he  received  various  Chinese  decorations  and  many  high  honors. 
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A  vast  range  of  modern  scientific,  technical,  and  engineering 
knowledge  was  through  his  labors  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
awaking  nation.  His  translations  of  scientific  works  have  gone 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  all  over  the  interior  of  China.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  taught  in  the  University  of  California  the 
classical  and  spoken  languages  of  China  and  has  lectured  on  the 
philosophies,  histories,  literatures,  institutions,  and  life  of  China 
and  Japan,  keeping  always  in  touch  with  current  progress  in  the 
Orient  through  frequent  journeys  across  the  Pacific. 


APPOINTMENTS 

(The  following  appointments  are  from  July  1,  1914,  unless 
otherwise  specified.) 

Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  (for  1914—15),  John 
Swinnerton  Phillimore  (Professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow  University). 

Professor  of  Forestry,  "Walter  Mulford. 

Professor  of  Law,  Barry  Gilbert. 

Professor  of  Law,  John  Wurts  (for  1914-15). 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  L.  E.  Dickson  (July  1  to  December  31, 
1914). 

Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  (for 
1914-15),  Dr.  Alfred  Forke,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

Professor  of  Pomology,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch. 

Director  of  Women's  Gymnasium,  Maude  Cleveland. 

Lecturers:  John  U.  Calkins,  Jr.,  Commercial  Law;  Paul  A.  Sins- 
heimer.  Economics,  from  Jul}'  1  to  December  31,  1914;  Moritz 
Bonn,  Political  Economy;  V.  H.  Podstata  and  Eobert  Lewis 
Eichards,  Psychiatry;  George  Bowden,  Voice  Culture. 

Assistant  Professors:  Eichard  Laban  Adams,  Agronomy,  from 
March  1,  1914;  Ira  Brown  Cross,  Economics  (on  the  Flood  FoundA- 
tion);  Dr.  Oswald  Knauth,  Economics;  L.  M.  Turner,  French;  S. 
T.  Harding,  Irrigation;  Charles  E.  Brooks,  Mathematics  and  Insur- 
ance; Percival  B.  Fay,  Eomanic  Philology,  Sylvester  G.  Morley, 
Spanish. 

Medical  Examiner  for  Men,  Dr.  Henry  Stone  Forbes. 

Assistant  Medical  Examiner  for  Women,  Euth  Charlotte  Eisdon. 

Eesearch  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  Edith  J. 
Claypole. 


I 
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Assistant  Curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  Herbert  Ingram 
Priestley. 

Assistant  in  charge  of  Social  Service  Work  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Louise  Morrow,  from  April  1,  1914. 

Farm  Advisor  for  Yolo  County,  George  II.  Hecke,  from  April  1.5, 
1914. 

Field  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension,  James  Alexander  Arm- 
strong, from  March  10,  1914. 

Engineer  in  the  Comptroller's  Office,  Herbert  B.  Foster. 

Instructors:  Dinsmore  Alter,  Astronomy;  Jacob  Frederick 
Steffan,  D.D.S.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Louis 
"Walker  Layne,  D.D.S.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry; 
Herbert  Joshua  Samuels,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Technic 
(in  the  Department  of  Dentistry);  Walter  H.  Palmer,  Greek;  C.  E. 
Morison,  American  History;  C.  E.  Chapman,  California  History; 
Euth  Elliott,  Physical  Education  for  Women;  Mabel  Ingraham  Otis, 
Physical  Education  for  Women;  Robert  Seldon  Rose,  Spanish. 

Research  Assistant  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search, Miss  Inez  Smith. 

Curator  of  the  Aquarium  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological 
Research,  T.  M.  Douthart. 

Research  Assistant  and  Librarian  at  the  Scripps  Institution  for 
Biological  Research,  Dr.  S.  S.  Berry. 

Assistant  in  the  Lick  Observatory  (on  the  D.  O.  Mills  Founda- 
tion) for  service  at  Santiago,  Chili,  Arthur  Scott,  from  March  1, 
1914. 

Assistants:  Niles  Pond  Searls,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
April  15,  1914  (Mr.  Searls  is  also  Assistant  Farm  Advisor  in  Yolo 
County) ;  Frank  Farrington  Lyons,  Agricultural  Extension,  from 
May  1,  1914  (Mr.  Lyons  is  to  serve  as  Farm  Advisor  for  San 
Joaquin  County) ;  Felix  Henry  Hurni,  Anatomy,  from  July  1,  1914, 
to  December  31,  1914;  Arthur  H.  Ayres,  Botany;  Curtis  Paul 
Clausen,  Botany;  R.  A.  Dunham,  Chemistry,  from  April  1,  1914; 
Dr.  S.  B.  Scott.  Dental  Porcelain  (in  the  Department  of  Dentistry) ; 
Lee  F.  Randolph,  Drawing;  C.  F.  Hamff,  German;  Rudolph  T. 
Rieder,  German;  Alfred  H.  Schmidt,  German;  Everett  Somerville 
Brown,  History;  Charles  Henry  Cunningham,  History;  Owen 
Cochran  Coy,  History;  Helen  Lowell  Beckwith,  Hygiene;  Earl 
Wight,  Physical  Culture;  Marjorie  John  Armour,  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women;  E.  A.  Reid,  Physics;  Bernard  Dostal,  Physics; 
L.  P.  Farris,  Physics;  W.  A.  Shewhart,  Physics;  L.  O.  Shuddemagen, 
Physics;  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Psychology;  and  A.  W.  L.  Bray,  Henry 
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Homer  Collins,  John  Christopher  Johnson,  and  George  Fred  Suther- 
land, all  in  Zoology. 

Assistants  in  the  Department  of  Medicine:  Allen  E.  Peck,  Laryn- 
gology, Otology,  and  Rhinology;  Elbridge  J.  Best,  Medicine; 
Eduardo  Taussig,  Medicine;  Alfred  E.  Meyers,  Pediatrics;  Edward 
F.  Glaser,  Ophthalmology;  Howard  S.  Markel,  Orthopedic  Surgery; 
Ethel  M.  Waters,  Pediatrics;  Jean  Paul  Pratt,  Surgery;  Herbert  S. 
Thompson,  Surgery;   John  Vaughan  Leonard,  Urology. 

Voluntary  Assistants:  Milton  Abrahamson,  Medicine;  Joseph 
Henry  Catton,  Medicine;  Caro  Lipman,  Medicine;  Esther  Rosencrantz, 
Medicine;   Lovel  Langstroth,   Surgery;   Douglas   Morse,   Surgery. 

Technical  Assistant  in  Pathology,  Mrs.  Mabel  Whitman. 

Technical  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Helen  Bruckman. 

Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Warren  K.  Green. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Charles  Haentjens,  Mathematics;  C.  T.  Levy, 
Mathematics;  Tracy  A.  Pierce,  Mathematics;  A.  Russell  Wapple, 
Mathematics. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLE 

(The  following  promotions  and  changes  in  title  are  from 

July  1,  1914) 

Professor  John  Fryer,  to  be  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
Emeritus. 

To  be  Professors:  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  Bacteriology  and  Proto- 
zoology; Guy  S.  Millberry,  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  and 
Dean;  Dr.  William  Fuller  Sharp,  Clinical  Prosthodontia  (in  the 
department  of  Dentistry);  E.  H.  Mauk,  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Gil- 
bert Chinard,  French;  A.  M.  Kidd,  Law. 

To  be  Associate  Professors:  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Commerce  (Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson  becomes  once  more,  also,  Dean  of  the  Lower 
Division);  Dr.  Robert  Orton  Moody,  Anatomy;  T.  M.  Putnam, 
Mathematics;  E.  J.  Lea,  Nutrition;  W.  T.  Home,  Plant  Pathology; 
and  C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Veterinary  Science. 

To  be  Assistant  Professor:  M.  E.  Deutsch,  Latin;  H.  B.  Langille, 
Machine  Design  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Clarence  Irving  Lewis, 
Philosophy;  Paul  S.  Burgess,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology;  J. 
F.  Mitchell,  A^'eterinary  Science;  Joseph  Grinnell,  Zoology. 

To  be  Instructors:  Lewis  Lilly,  Accounting;  Ernest  G.  Clewe, 
Economics;  R.  E.  Clausen,  Genetics;  B.  M.  Woods,  Theoretical 
Mechanics;  Eugene  Sterling  Kilgore,  Medicine;  Edward  G.  Strick- 
len.  Music;  A.  L.  Barrows,  Zoology. 
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Assistant  in  Pediatrics,  Ellen  S.  Stadtmuller. 
Voluntary  Assistant  in  Surgery,  Carl  Leslie  Hoag. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  J.  A.  Nyswander. 
To  be  Superintendent  of  Cultivations,  W.  M.  Mertz. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  coming  year  (unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied) have  been  granted  to:  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature;  Orrin  Kip  McMurray,  Professor 
of  Law;  George  C.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  John  Fryer, 
Agassiz  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  from  April 
1  to  June  30,  1914;  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, from  June  10  to  October  10,  1914;  William  C.  Hays,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Architecture,  from  January  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1915; 
Edwin  Booth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  C.  Chapel  Judson, 
Assistant  Protessor  of  Drawing;  F.  L.  Peterson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Farm  Mechanics,  from  May  1  to  June  30,  1914;  Carleton  H. 
Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Economy,  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1914;  and  W.  E.  R.  Pinger,  Assistant  Professor 
of  German;  Heber  D.  Curtis,  Astronomer  at  Lick  Observatory  from 
June  10  to  October  10,  1914;  Alfred  Solomon,  Instructor  in  French, 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1914;  Dr.  Albert  J.  Houston,  Instructor 
in  Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology,  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1914;  Dr.  James  L.  Whitney,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  from  July  1 
to  December  31,  1914. 

Leave  of  absence  from  July  1  to  December  31  next  has  been 
granted  to  Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature;  Thomas  M.  Putnam,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Joseph  N.  LeConte,  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics; 
Dr.  Frederick  Parker  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology;  and  J.  F.  Daniel, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 


RESIGNATIONS 

(The  following  resignations  are  from  July  1,  1914,  unless 
otherwise  specified) 

Dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department,  Dr.   W.  Jarvis 
Barlow, 

Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  Elwood  Mead,  from  March  10, 
1914. 
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Instructors:  H.  P.  Barrows,  Agricultural  Education,  from  August 
31,  1914;  C.  K.  George,  Animal  Husbandry,  from  May  1,  1914;  G.  I. 
Gay,  Civil  Engineering;  Ernest  G.  Clewe,  Economics. 

Assistants:  Mabel  Arrington,  Anatomy;  W.  N.  Davis,  Chemistry, 
from  April  1,  1914;  Edward  James,  Chinese;  Dr.  F.  B.  Kenward, 
Dental  Porcelain;  Paul  F.  Brissenden,  Economics;  R.  E.  Campbell, 
Entomology;  Otis  A.  O.  Sharp,  Physiology. 

Cashier  at  the  University  Farm,  Miss  Essie  L.  Powers. 

Secretary  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Miss  Ruth  Standen. 

Technician  in  Pathology,  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Russell. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

March  2— Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble, 
in  charge  of  military  affairs  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Militia. 

March  13 — Dr.  James  W.  White,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Emeritus, 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  George  Sherwood  Eddy. 

March  27 — Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  John  L.  Myres, 
Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  for  1913-14  and  Wykeham 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford. 

April  10 — Dan  Crawford,  F.R.G.S.,  African  explorer  and  mis- 
sionary and  author  of  "Thinking  Black." 

April  24 — Mansell  P.  Griffiths,  President  of  the  Associated 
Students;  K.  L.  Blanchard,  '14,  Henry  C.  Breck,  '14,  Deborah  Dyer, 
'14,  R.  M.  Eaton,  '14,  H.  \\\  Fleming,  '14,  Clotilde  Grunsky,  ^4, 
Roswell  G.  Ham,  '14,  Jessie  Harris,  '14,  F.  W.  Rubke,  '14,  R.  C. 
Shaw,  '14,  and  Victor  H.  Doyle,  '1.5,  President-elect  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Students. 

LECTURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

March  2 — Jesse  Benedict  Carter,  Director  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  "Art  and  Archaeology  in  Rome"  (for  the  San 
Francisco  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America). 

March  4 — Regent  John  A.  Britton,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  "Cost  Data 
Involved  in  Gas  Engineering"  (before  the  Associated  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers). 

March  6 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  "Contempor- 
ary American  Art." 
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March  9  to  12,  inclusive — George  Sherwood  Eddy,  a  series  of 
lectures  for  the  men  of  the  University  ou  religious  and  ethical 
problems. 

March  10  to  12,  inclusive — Miss  Bertha  Conde  lectures  for  the 
women  students  on  "Christianity  and  the  Modern  Student." 

March  10 — John  H.  Ilatton,  Grazing  Expert  of  the  Federal 
Service,  "Grazing  in  National  Forests." 

March  10 — R.  G.  Aitken,  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory, 
"Visual  Double  Stars." 

March  12 — Astronomer  R.  G.  Aitken,  "Spectroscopic  Binary 
Stars." 

March  12 — Har  Dayal,  "The  Problem  of  Unemployment"  (before 
the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society). 

March  12 — Charles  E.  Townsend,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar, 
"Fundamental  Principles  of  Patent  Law." 

March  13 — Professor  George  H.  Sabine  of  Stanford  University, 
"Contemporary  Idealism  in  America." 

March  17— Dr.  F.  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology,  "Methods  of 
Immunization  against  Typhoid  Fever." 

March  17 — Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Water 
Supply  Commission  of  Victoria,  Australia,  "Australian  Irrigation 
Systems. ' ' 

March  18 — William  E.  Ritter,  Scientific  Director  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  for  Biological  Research  and  Professor  of  Zoology,  "Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Life"  (before  the  Sigma  Xi). 

March  10 — Charles  E.  Townsend,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar, 
"The  Relation  of  Big  Business  to  Modern  Tendencies  in  Patent 
Matters. ' ' 

March  20 — Professor  George  H.  Sabine,  of  Stanford  University, 
"Idealism  and  Science." 

March  23— William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  cabinet,  the  Charter  Day  Address,  in  the  Greek 
Theatre. 

March  23 — John  Campbell  Merriam,  Professor  of  Palaeontology 
and  Historical  Geology,  "Extinct  Faunas  of  the  Mohave  Desert: 
Their  Significance  in  a  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life 
in  America"  (the  second  annual  Faculty  Research  lecture). 

March  24— T.  D.  Woodbury,  Chief  of  Silviculture  in  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  "Silviculture." 

March  24— Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  "The  Gospel  of  Health." 
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March  26 — Judge  John  B.  Clayberg,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar, 
formerly  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  and 
Lecturer  on  Mining  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  "The 
Drum-Lummon  Litigation. ' ' 

March  27 — Norman  Angell,  Managing  Director  of  the  Paris 
•'Daily  Mail,"  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion,"  and  Visiting 
Lecturer  of  the  Garton  Peace  Foundation  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation,  "The  Economic  Argument 
against  War." 

March  30 — Will  J.  French,  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, "The  'Safety  First'  Movement  in  Industry." 

April  3 — George  P.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  on 
the  Mills  Foundation,  "The  Idealistic  Conception  of  the  Funda- 
mental Keality." 

April  7 — C.  L.  Trabert,  Secretary  of  the  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber 
Company,  "The  Coniferous  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 

April  7 — David  M.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  ' '  The  Buried  Cities  of  Asia  Minor. ' ' 

April  9 — Dr.  Wallace  I.  Terry,  Professor  of  Surgery,  ' '  Some  Men 
who  have  Influenced  Medical  Thought." 

April  15 — William  Mulholland,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Aqueduct,  "Engineering  Problems  of  the  Owens  Eiver 
Aqueduct"  (annual  address  before  Tau  Beta  Pi). 

April  15 — R.  H.  Tucker,  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Observatory, 
"Motion  of  Stars." 

April  17 — Astronomer  R.  H.  Tucker,  "Distance  of  the  Stars." 

April  21 — ^W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
"Stellar  Evolution." 

April  21 — C.  S.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  Forestry  Service,  "The  Work  of  the 
Department  of  Forest  Products"  (before  the  Forestry  Club). 
April  23— Director  W.  W.  Campbell,  "Stellar  Evolution." 
April  23 — Joseph  Grinnell,  Director  of  the  California  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  "Adaptive  Structures  and  Habits  in  Boreal 
Birds"  (before  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club). 

April  28 — T.  C.  Burnett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology, 
"Experimental  Work  in  Connection  with  New  Growths." 

May  10 — Baccalaureate  Sermon,  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  by  Albert 
W.  Palmer,  01,  Pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Oakland,  on  "The  Practical  Mystic,"  with  reading  from  the  Scrip- 
tures by  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 
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May  11 — George  P.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  on 
the  Mills  Foundation,  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  and 
Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  English,  the  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  AIMS  OF 
PKESENT-DAY  SCIENCE 

March  4 — W.  E.  Ritter,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  "The  Probabilities  of 
Good  and  the  Possibilities  of  Harm  in  the  Eugenics  Movement." 

March  11 — Dr.  Robert  Orton  Moody,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
'The  Anatomical  Trail." 

March  18 — W.  L.  Jepson,  Associate  Professor  of  Dendrology, 
"Origin,  Relationships,  and  Persistence  of  the  California  Flora." 

March  30— Professor  Jacques  Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  "Determinism  in  Animate  Nature." 

April  1— Frederick  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology,  ' '  Nature  and 
Causation  of  Disease." 

April  8— Karl  F.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Protozoology,  "Contributions  to  the  Biology  of  Pathogenic 
Protozoa." 

April  1.5— J.  N.  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology, 
"The  Maintenance  of  Health  through  Community  Effort." 

April  22— Warner  S.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
on  the  Mills  Foundation,  "The  Psychology  of  Dreams." 


LECTURES   ON   ADVERTISING   AND    SALESMANSHIP 

(These  lectures  represent  co-operation  between  the  University 
Extension  Division,  the  College  of  Commerce,  the  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  and  the  National  Sales  Manager's  Asso- 
ciation.) 

March  5— George  Hough  Perry,  Director  of  Publicity  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  ' '  Preparing  an  Advertise- 
ment. ' ' 

March  12— Arthur  S.  Hill,  of  the  J.  Charles  Green  Company, 
•  *  Advertising  Mediums. ' ' 
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March  19— F.  H.  Abbott,  Jr.,  of  the  F.  H.  Abbott  Company, 
Chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  "Color  Values  in  Advertising." 

March  26 — William  Rieger,  President  of  Paul  Rieger  &  Company, 
Chairman  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  "National  Advertising." 

April  2 — F.  S.  Nelson,  Advertising  Manager  of  O  'Connor,  Moffatt 
&  Co.,  "Retail  Advertising." 

April  9 — George  A.  Cummings,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company,  Sacramento,  "Mail  Order  Advertising." 

April  23 — William  Woodhead,  Hanager  of  the  Sunset  Publishing 
Company,  President  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America, 
"The  Profession  of  Advertising  as  a  Life's  Work." 


LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  on 
Sunday  afternoons) 

March  1 — Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  "Jewish  Ceremonial  Objects." 

March  8 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Museum,  "Easter  Island,  the  Mystery  of  the  Pacific." 

March  15 — J.  T.  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  "Greek 
Papyri  from  Egypt  and  the  New  Testament. ' ' 

March  22 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Museum,  ' '  Cannibal  Fiji. ' ' 

March  29 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum,  "Earliest  Man." 

April  5 — Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "The  Dawn  of  Human  Intel- 
ligence. " 

April  12— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Peru." 

April  19— E.  W.  Giflford,  "Life  in  Ancient  Peru." 

April  26 — T.  T.  Waterman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
"The  Rosetta  Stone — the  Key  to  the  Hieroglyphs." 

May  3— E.  W.  Gifford,  ' '  The  Pyramids. ' ' 

May  10— E.  W.  Giflford,  "The  Greeks  in  Egypt." 

May  17— E.  W.  Giflford,  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sphinx." 

May  24— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Meroe,  or  Egypt  Transplanted." 

May  31— E.  W.  Giflford,  "Early  Christian  Egypt  and  Nubia." 
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LECTURES  ON  CITY  PLANNING  PROBLEMS 

(Given  by  the  University  Extension  Division,  the  League  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Architectural  Association) 

March  3 — Frederick  H.  Tibbetts,  "Harbor  Planning." 

March  10 — Thomas  Harrison  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, ' '  The  Metropolitan  Park  System  of  Boston. ' ' 

March  17 — Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economics,  "The  Garden  City,  the  Tenement,  and  other  Experi- 
ments in  the  Housing  Problem." 

March  31 — Dr.  Werner  Hegemann,  Secretary  of  the  Berlin  City 
Planning  Exposition,  "Railroad  Facilities." 

April  7 — George  W.  Dickie,  City  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  Oakland,  "Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Facilities,  Outdoor  and 
Indoor." 

April  14 — J.  W.  Gregg,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening  and 
Floriculture,  "Gardens,  Public  and  Private,  and  City  Planning." 

April  21 — John  J,  Donovan,  Supervising  Architect  for  the  City 
of  Oakland,  "Wider  Uses  for  the  Schools." 

LECTURES  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE 

March  3 — C.  C.  Kinney,  of  the  Franklin  and  Reliance  Insurance 
Companies,  "Fire  Waste  and  Fire  Protection." 

March  10 — R.  W.  Osborn,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  "The  Fire  Insurance  Contract  (including  the  California 
Standard  Form)." 

March  17 — W.  S.  Duval,  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
"Fire  Insurance  Rating — The  Tariffs  for  Unrated  Risks." 

March  24 — A.  M.  Brown,  of  the  Svea,  Agricultural,  and  Globe 
and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  ' '  Fire  Insurance  Rating — 
Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Schedules." 

March  31 — G.  M.  Robertson,  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
"Inspection  and  Fire  Protection." 

April  7 — A.  W.  Thornton,  of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation, 
"The  Adjustment  of  Fire  Losses." 

PHILOSOPHICAL  UNION  LECTURES 

March  6 — George  H.  Sabine,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  ' '  Contemporary  Idealism  in 
Germany  and  England." 
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April  10 — G.  P.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  on  the 
Mills  Foundation,  "The  Idealistic  Doctrine  of  the  Self." 

April  17 — A.  U.  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  on  the 
Mills  Foundation. 

PSYCHIATRY  LECTURES 

(At  the  University  Hospital,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San 
Francisco,  at  11  o'clock  Saturday  mornings) 
March  7 — Dr.  R.  J.  Richards,  "Mania,  Melancholia,  Maniac  De- 
pressive Insanity. ' ' 

March  21— H.  C.  McClenahan,  M.D.,  "Borderland  Cases." 
March  28 — R.  J.  Richards,  M.D.,  "Dementia  Praecox. " 
April  4 — V.  H.  Podstata,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry,  "The  Relation 
of  Psychoses  to  Neuroses." 

April  11 — V.  H.  Podstata,  M.D.,  "Psychoanalysis  in  General 
Practice. ' ' 

LECTURES  ON  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

(At  the  University  Hospital,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San 
Francisco,  at  10  o'clock  Saturday  mornings) 

March  7— Captain  C.  B.  Snow,  "Cholera." 

March  14 — Major  Roger  Brooks,  "Beriberi." 

March  21 — Dr.  Howard  Morrow,  Clinical  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, "Skin  Manifestations  of  Tropical  Diseases." 

March  28 — Dr.  Howard  Morrow,  Clinical  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, "Skin  Manifestations  of  Tropical  Diseases." 

April  4 — Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Protozoology,  "Malaria:  Parasitology." 

April  11 — Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  "Prevention  of  Malaria." 

April  18— Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, "Malaria:  Clinical  Aspects  of  Malaria  in  California." 
April  25— Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  ' '  Plague. '  = 


i ) 


THE  HALF  HOUR  OF  MUSIC 

(In  the  Greek  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoons) 

March  1 — Miss  Ruth  Bowers,  sorano;  Leon  Ettinger,  baritone; 
and  E.  Warren  Raeder,  accompanist. 

March   8 — Miss    Lillian    M.    Robinson,    soprano;    Miss    Beatrice 
Clifford,  accompanist. 
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March  15 — Thomas  C.  Barr,  tenor,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Dyke,  accom- 
panist. 

March  22 — Frank  L.  Frick,  baritone  (Mrs.  Willard  Batchelder, 
accompanist);  Arthur  Conradi,  violinist  (Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Garth- 
waite,  accompanist). 

March  29 — Miss  Mary  Sherwood,  'cellist  (Miss  Beatrice  Clifford, 
accompanist),  and  Master  E.  A.  Francis  Neilson,  soprano  (Mrs. 
Katherine  Neilson,  accompanist). 

April  5 — Mrs.  Kenneth  Croft,  soprano,  and  Frederick  G.  Harri- 
son, baritone. 

April  12 — University  of  California  Glee  Club  and  the  De  Koven 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Clinton  K.  Morse,  '99. 

April  19— Gaul's  Oratorio  "The  Holy  City,'  rendered  by  the 
choir  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Oakland,  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  Dunbar  Crandall. 

April  26 — University  of  California  Cadet  Band,  Captain  L.  K. 
Newfield,  Chief  Musician. 


OTHER  MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

March  3 — University  Recital:  compositions  of  Brahms,  Strauss, 
Reger,  and  Mahler  rendered  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Louis 
Seeger,  Professor  of  Music,  by  Lucia  Dunham,  soprano;  H.  B.  Ran- 
dall, clarinetist,  and  Gyula  Ormay,  pianist,  with  introductory  com- 
ments by  Professor  Seeger. 

March  11 — The  DeKoven  Opera  Company,  in  Reginald  De  Koven 's 
"Robin  Hood,"  with  Miss  Bessie  Abottt  as  Maid  Marian  (in  the 
Greek  Theatre). 

March  13 — University  Recital:  A  programme  of  compositions  of 
Debussy,  of  Schoenberg,  and  of  American  composers,  rendered  by 
Esther  Mundell,  soprano,  and  Gyula  Ormay,  pianist,  with  introduc- 
tory comments  by  Charles  Louis  Seeger,  Professor  of  Music. 

March  14 — Mask  and  Dagger  play,  "Leah  Kleschna, "  Mac- 
donough  Theatre,  Oakland. 

April  4— First  English  Club  play,  "Beyond,"  by  Kenneth  T. 
Perkins,    '14. 

April  10 — The  annual  Good  Friday  Concert:  Rossini's  "  Stabat 
Mater,"  sung  under  the  direction  of  Choragus  Paul  Steindorff. 

April  14 — The  University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of 
California  Glee  Clubs  in  joint  concert  in  the  Greek  Theatre. 
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April  14 — The  annual  Partheneia,  "The  Dream  of  Derdra, "  by 
Helen  Cornelius,   '14,  with  music  by  Ruth  Esther  Cornell,  '15. 

April  17 — The  annual  English  play  (in  the  Greek  Theatre), 
"Countess  Cathleen,"  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  and  "Teja,"  by 
Sudermann. 

April  30 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  concert:  The  Flonzaley 
Quartette:  Adolf o  Betti,  first  violin;  Alfred  Pochon,  second  violin; 
Ugo  Ara,  viola;  Ivan  D'Archambeau,  violoncello. 

May  3 — Miss  Margaret  Kemble,  interpretative  reader,  and  Miss 
Esther  Deininger,  pianist. 

May  8 — Senior  Extravaganza,  '  *  King  Henry  the  First, ' '  by 
Lawrence  Levy,  '14  (in  the  Greek  Theatre). 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


GEOEGE  FREDERICK  REINHARDT 


^irge  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
V  uivtr^ity  i'hysician,  and  unfailing  friend  of  the  student 
body  of  tilt'  University  of  California,  is  dead.  One  of  the 
sturdiest  pillars  that  5^17'^port  the  University  life  is  broken, 
and  death  has  won  a  signal  victory  over  one  of  his  sturdiest 
foes. 

Dr.  Reinhardt  literally  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of 
others.  For  several  weeks  he  had  been  giving  surgical  treat- 
ment to  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  a  carbuncle.  Dr. 
Reinhardt  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this 
disease,  and  through  some  accidental  infection  became  a 
victim  to  it  himself.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  save 
his  life,  but  the  disease  took  a  very  virulent  form  and  he 
died  in  the  infirmary  which  he  had  created,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1914. 

Two  days  later,  a  group  of  students,  professors,  and 
to\sTispeople  stood  with  bared  heads  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  infirmary,  where  services  for  the  dead  were  pro- 
nounced over  his  bier. 

Dr.  Reinhardt  was  born  in  Kansas,  June  3,  1869.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Southern  California.  He  received 
the  degree  of  B.S.  from  the  University  in  1897,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  ^ledical  Department  of  the  University  of 
California  in  1900.  Dr.  Reinhardt  was  a  fine  example  of 
a  sound  mind  in  a  .sound  body.  He  was  assi.stant  in  physical 
culture,  played  on  the  football  team,  and  was  football 
manager  and  leader  in  student  affairs.  To  an  extent,  un- 
isual  among  physicians,   his  athletic   training  made  him 
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appreciate  the  advantages  of  physical  health,  and  he  tried 
to  secure  it  for  all  the  students  who  entered  the  university. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  manly  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
met  every  difficulty  with  a  cheerful  smile.  Whenever  he 
entered  a  room  he  brought  sunshine  with  him,  and  even 
in  death  a  smile  of  good  cheer  was  still  upon  his  face. 

No  single  contribution  to  the  university  life  has  been 
more  important  than  the  development  of  the  Students'  In- 
firmary. This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  one  in  the 
United  States ;  it  approaches  in  its  completeness  the  medical 
service  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  Dr. 
Keinhardt's  creation  and  it  will  be  his  monument. 

He  was  an  intense  believer  in  preventive  medicine,  and 
had  in  view  a  plan  to  extend  this  influence  over  the  whole 
State  of  California.  One  can  almost  fancy  that  Death  saw 
in  him  a  dangerous  enemy  and  struck  him  down  lest  he 
should  become  more  formidable. 

He  left  a  widow  and  two  little  sons.  May  these  sons 
cherish  as  their  most  precious  heritage  the  memory  of  their 
sire :  wise  physician,  .skillful  surgeon,  tender  husband,  loving 
father,  useful  citizen,  and  faithful  friend. 

S.  B.  Christy. 


"He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  u.seful,  and  unselfi.sh 
men  I  ever  knew.  To  thousands  of  the  students  he  has 
been  their  best  friend.  The  Students'  Infirmary  is  his 
creation.  He  furthermore  developed  therein  the  type  of  the 
college  infirmary  which  meets  the  needs  and  can  be  main- 
tained.    This  will  be  his  lasting  monument. 

"Everyone  who  worked  with  him  he  cheered  and  stimu- 
lated. He  gave  of  him.self  to  every  good  cause  unstintingly 
and  without  thought  of  remuneration.  All  his  thoughts 
went  out  toM'ard  public  service.  We  could  not  afford  to 
have  him  go.  On  eveiy  side  are  the  great  gaps  he  has  left. 
What  shall  we  do  without  him?" 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
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The  following  letter  from  one  of  America's  most  eminent 
physicians  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  Dr.  Reinhardt  's  character 
and  achievement : 

''Boston.  June  19,  1911. 

"Dear  President  Wheeler: 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Reinhardt 's 
death.  I  believe  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  leaders  in 
a  movement  which  is  sure  to  spread  throughout  the  country, 
all  the  more  swiftly  because  of  the  skillful  and  thoroughly 
efficient  way  in  which  Dr.  Reinhardt  organized  the  work 
at  the  University  of  California.  It  took  great  courage  to 
do  what  Dr.  Reinhardt  did;  it  will  never  require  so  much 
courage  from  another  man  to  imitate  him.  In  my  own  way 
I  hope  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  push  along  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  work  which  he  initiated  in  California. 

' '  He  was  a  man  of  broad  vision  combined  with  executive 
abilitj^  and  medical  competence.  We  have  very  few  in 
this  country  who  combine  these  qualities.  When  once  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  was  right,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  from  his  course  by  any  opposition, 
yet  he  was  eager  and  willing  to  listen  to  all  suggestions  and 
to  profit  by  any  one  else's  experience. 

"When  the  history  of  American  medicine  is  written  I 
am  sure  that  we  shall  all  of  us  recognize  Dr.  Reinhardt  as 
the  initiator  in  this  country  of  one  of  the  most  important 
medical  reforms  that  ever  eased  the  lot  of  humanity.  No 
discovery  of  a  new  surgical  operation  or  a  new  micro- 
organism equals  in  importance  the  invention  of  a  way  to 
make  the  whole  of  medical  knowledge  more  generally  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  It  is  this  that  Dr.  Rein- 
hardt has  helped  to  do  by  showing  that  in  the  University 
of  California,  at  any  rate,  co-operative  medical  service  is 
not  an  Utopian  dream  but  a  solid  fact.  I  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  have  known  Dr.  Reinhardt  and  I  .shall  do  my  best 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  spread  his  fame  and  the 
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merits  of  the  system  which  he  initiated.  "Wherever  I  have 
gone  since  my  visit  to  California  in  1912  I  have  tried  to 
preach  his  gospel  and  yours. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Richard  C.  Cabot." 


Dr.  Reinhardt  devoted  his  life  to  public  service.  He 
saw  that  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  medicine,  both  in 
the  cure  and  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  were  inaccessible 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  His  most  original  and 
constructive  work  was  directed  toward  one  ultimate  goal. 
He  strove  toward  a  state  of  society  wherein  every  citizen, 
through  reasonable  insurance  fees,  or  taxes,  might  secure  to 
himself  the  right  to  the  best  medical  service,  without  the 
stigma  of  accepting  charity.  This  service,  he  felt,  should 
be  rendered  by  groups  of  physicians  and  nurses  working 
together,  organized  into  well-equipped  public  institutions, 
whose  only  aim  Avas  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  and  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of  efficiency  and  well- 
being  among  the  people. 

The  needs  of  the  state  at  large  he  saw  reflected  in  the 
student  body  of  the  University.  In  this  community  he 
demonstrated  that  his  idea  was  workable.  For  the  students, 
he  invented,  established,  and  developed  an  institution  which 
he  regarded  as  a  type  of  what  the  people  a.s  a  whole  should 
have — the  Infirmary  of  the  University  of  California. 

Infirmaries  for  students  had  been  established  before, 
but  nowhere  else  had  a  luiiversity  maintained  salaried 
physicians  as  well  as  nurses,  and  eliminated  practice  fees. 

The  Infirmary  was  made  cheerful  and  homelike  and 
Dr.  Reinhardt  lived  to  see,  through  its  complete  success,  the 
vindication  of  his  steadfast  conviction  that  co-operation 
through  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  v/ould  make 
scientific  medicine  available  to  all  the  people. 

The  Infirmary  was  made  cheerful  and  homelike  and 
absolutely  democratic.     All  students  paid  equally  for  its 
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support.  There  was  no  charity.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
roomed  together,  not  as  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  as  fellow 
students  of  the  University  of  California,  getting  rest  and 
repair  in  their  own  Infirmary.  The  treatment  they  received 
was  always  of  the  simplest,  with  drugs  playing  usually  the 
minor  part.  Sympathy  and  truth  were  the  keynote.  Drugs 
were  never  given  merely  because  drugs  were  expected,  and 
the  truth  was  always  dispensed  frankly. 

The  Infirmary  is  now  firmly  established.  Because  it  met 
a  fundamental  need,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  Dr.  Rein- 
hardt's  untimely  death  will  alter  in  the  least  the  essential 
plan. 

Dr.  Reinhardt  's  efforts  to  further  the  public  health  were 
not  limited  to  his  signal  services  in  sanitation  on  the 
University  Campus.  As  Health  Officer  of  Berkeley  he 
strove  to  control  communicable  disease,  as  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  he  worked  to  raise  the 
standards  of  medical  education,  as  Professor  of  Hygiene 
he  taught  to  thousands  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia the  fundamentals  of  public  and  personal  hygiene. 
Largely  through  his  efforts  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
was  established  at  the  University. 

Dr.  Reinhardt  has  not  ended  his  work.  He  was  laboring 
on  a  plan  for  raising  the  efficiency  of  our  health  officials 
through  a  professional  course  at  the  University  in  public 
health.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  health,  suddenly  Death 
spoke  to  this  rugged  fighter.  His  last  days  were  spent  in 
his  beloved  Infirmary. 

Wilbur  A.  Savtojr. 
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IDEALISM  AND  ITS  RECENT  CRITICS* 


Hastings  Rashdall 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  philosophical  speculation  that  the 
dominant  tone  of  English  philosophy  during  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  idealistic :  and  I  suppose  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  that  the  center  from  which  this  wave  of  ideal- 
istic thought  has  spread  was  Oxford,  though  the  earlier  in- 
fluence of  Ferrier  and  others  in  Scotland  must  not  be 
ignored.  In  one  of  his  books,  which  appeared  somewhere  in 
the  early  seventies,  Mr.  John  Morley  (as  he  then  was)  wi'ites 
in  a  triumphant  strain  as  though  Empiricism — and  all  the 
enlightenment  which  Empiricism  is  in  some  quarters  sup- 
posed to  bring  with  it — were  now  finally  enthroned  at 
Oxford  and  probably  in  the  civilized  world  generally. 
Superstition  had  now  at  last  been  vanquished  in  its  ancient 
home,  "the  home  of  lost  causes."  When  he  wTote,  Lord 
Morley  had  some  excuse  for  this  tone  of  exultation.  Of 
the  keen  and  progressive  young  men  at  Oxford  and  else- 
where a  large  proportion  had  accepted  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  philosophy  of  John  Stuart  ]\Iill.  His  book  on 
Logic  had  become — virtually,  though  not  officially — the 
recognized  text-book  of  the  subject  for  the  Schools.     His 
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ascendency  Avas  not  perhaps  even  then  so  complete  as 
Mill's  enthusiastic  disciple  was  disposed  to  imagine.  Dur- 
ing Lord  INIorley's  time  at  Oxford,  Mansel  was  still  there, 
and  was  teaching  a  sort  of  Kantism; — but  the  half- 
German,  half-Scotch  system  of  Mansel  was  too  much 
associated  with  very  conservative  politics  and  still  more 
conservative  theology  to  be  attractive  to  young  men  of 
liberal  tendencies:  and  in  those  days  to  be  intellectual 
generally  meant  to  be  at  least  mildly  liberal.  But  even 
while  Lord  Morley  was  writing,  the  tide  (little  as  he  knew 
it)  had  already  turned.  In  1860 — a  year  after  Morley  took 
his  degree — Thomas  Hill  Green  became  a  college  tutor  at 
Balliol.  settled  himself  down  to  the  study  of  German 
philosophy,  and  soon  began  to  teach  a  philosophy  inspired 
by  Kant  and  by  Hegel.  He  imparted  his  leading  ideas  to 
Edward  Caird,  who  at  an  early  age  was  transferred  to 
Glasgow  and  there  established  another  influential  center  of 
idealistic  influence.  When  I  w^ent  up  to  Oxford  in  1877, 
Green  was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  philosophical 
influence  in  the  place.  The  Greenian  philosophy  was  not 
undisputed.  We  approached  the  issue  between  English 
Empiricism  and  German  Idealism  with  a  sense  that  our 
choice  was  not  altogether  a  foregone  conclusion.  Many  able 
college  tutors  were  Millites,  and  the  pupils  of  such  tutors 
were  often  quite  uninfluenced  by  Green.  To  be  a  Millite 
was  not  yet  considered  the  proof  of  hopeless  unintellectu- 
ality  and  philosophical  ineptitude  which  it  afterwards 
became.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  force  was  in 
the  ascendant.  One  disciple  of  Green  after  another  became 
a  college  tutor,  and  the  school  soon  began  to  assume  all  the 
airs  of  dominant  orthodoxy,  even  a  partial  dissent  from 
which  Avas  to  condemn  oneself  to  the  reproach  of  "meta- 
physical incompetence. ' ' 

The  next  great  metaphysical  influence  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Oxford  was  Mr.  Bradley's — an  in- 
fluence exerted  through  his  books  and  through  other  teach- 
ers who  read  those  books,  for  Mr.  Bradley  himself  has  never 
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held  any  educational  post.  This  influence  was,  of  course, 
idealistic  too,  though  it  gave  Idealism  a  different — and  a 
much  less  religious — turn.  Wallace  was  another  influential 
idealistic  teacher,  and  Professor  Basanquet's  books  were 
much  read,  though  he  himself  resigned  his  tutorship  before 
he  began  to  exercise  much  influence  as  a  teacher.  Altogether 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Idealism  seemed  to  be 
established  as  completely  as  any  philosophy  could  well  be  in 
a  community  in  which  philosophic  intolerance  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  positive  proscription.  The  appearance  in  1895 
of  a  book  of  essays  by  writers  who  from  very  different 
points  of  view  were  hostile  to  the  dominant  Bradleyan 
"Absolutism" — a  volume  in  which  Dr.  Schiller  first  began 
to  adumbrate  the  system  or  absence  of  system  since  called 
Pragmatism — was  not  a  revolt  against  Idealism.  It  was 
a  quarrel  within  the  camp.  It  was  a  revolt  against  the 
dominance  of  the  Bradleyan  Absolutism,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  Idealists  of  one  kind  or  another  was  just  the 
one  connecting  link  between  the  very  discordant  views  ex- 
pressed in  that  work. 

At  the  present  moment  all  this  has  been  changed.  If 
anybody  were  to  ask  what  system  was  in  the  ascendant  in 
Oxford  now,  I  am  afraid  he  would  have  to  say  "Realism." 
The  question  of  the  source  of  this  Realism  is  almost  too 
personal  for  public  discussion.  The  ultimate  source  of  it 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Professor 
Cook  Wilson.  Professor  Cook  Wilson  began  as  a  pupil  of 
Lotze,  but  gradually  became  more  Hegelian  in  his  thought. 
He  was  one  of  those  Idealists  who  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  subjective  and  objective  Idealism  to  a  point  at 
which  the  difference  between  Realism  and  Idealism  begins 
to  be  apprehensible  only  to  very  subtle  minds.  Among  his 
most  appreciative  disciples  was  a  young  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  who  with  every  desire  to  do  so,  had,  I  be- 
lieve, never  been  able  to  swallow  Idealism.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tables  and  chairs  no 
longer  existed  when  he  left  the  room,  or  to  disabuse  him- 
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self  of  the  notion  that  this  is  what  Idealism  implies.  The 
Idealist  would  say,  of  course,  that  he  never  understood  Ideal- 
ism :  the  Realist  will,  of  course,  reply  that  he  always  saw 
through  it.  And  at  length  he  satisfied  himself  that  Professor 
Cook  Wilson  thought  about  matter  very  much  what  the  man 
in  the  street  thinks  about  it.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  how 
far  his  leader  would  accept  such  an  estimate  of  his  ideas. 
And  he  had  the  courage — those  who  do  not  know  Oxford 
from  the  inside  do  not  know  how  much  courage  it  implied — 
to  say  so.  The  effect  can  only  be  described  as  electric.  Mr. 
Prichard  was  a  member  of  a  circle  of  philosophical  friends 
who  were  much  in  the  habit  of  discussing  philosophical 
questions  with  each  other;  and  one  member  of  this  group 
alter  another  announced  his  conversion  to  Realism.  The 
men  who  had  never  been  comfortable  about  Idealism,  though 
they  had  bowed  the  knee  to  the  dominant  authorities,  the 
"soft  Idealists"  (to  use  an  expression  of  Professor  James) 
who  had  used  idealistic  language  without  quite  meaning  it, 
the  men  who  had  begun  to  mistrust  Idealism  because  a  turn 
was  given  to  it  which  they  disliked,  suddenly  discovered 
extraordinary  force  in  the  arguments  which  they  had  hither- 
to ridiculed.  In  particular  Mr.  Prichard  was  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  for  a  time  Mr.,  now  Professor,  J.  A. 
Smith,  a  teacher  of  philosophy  whose  brilliant  dialectical 
powers  had  given  him,  in  spite  of  his  silence  in  print, 
extraordinary  influence  at  Oxford.  Professor  J.  A.  Smith 
has  since  publicly  announced  his  reversion  to  Idealism. 
That  event  may  perhaps  enable  the  belated  Idealist  still  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  Oxford.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Realism  is  gaining  ground  among  the  younger  men.  if 
the  forces  are  not  very  unequally  divided  among  the 
teachers.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Realism  is  the  creed  of  the  natural 
man.  It  is  the  easier  creed  to  learn ;  and  the  student  who 
discovers  that  Idealism  is  being  laughed  at  by  professed 
teachers  of  philosophy  is  usually  quite  ready  to  follow  suit 
— especially  if  it  is  whispered  to  him  that  the  only  Idealists 
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left  are  certain  theologians  who  are  nsing  Idealism  for  their 
own  dark  purposes. 

I  have  thoiisht  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to 
hear  something  about  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
at  Oxford.  But  I  need  not  say  that  this  sudden  volte-face 
is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  quite  such  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution  in  the 
philosophical  world  generally.  Not  only  do  Idealists  (out- 
side Oxford)  still  occupy  important  chairs,  but  a  great 
wave  of  idealistic  and  spiritualistic  thought  seems  to  be 
afiPecting  men  who  have  approached  philosophy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physical  science.  ]\Iore  than  one  eminent 
man  who  began  not  merely  as  a  Realist  but  as  a  Materialist 
has  ended  in  Idealism.  If  we  cannot  claim  Bergson  as  an 
Idealist  in  the  strictly  technical  sense  of  the  term,  he  can 
equally  little  be  set  down  as  a  Realist — certainly  not  as  a 
Realist  of  the  Oxford  stamp.  I  will  not  therefore,  especially 
here  in  California,  speak  as  though  Idealism  was  a  defeated 
and  declining  creed.  But  undoubtedly  we  have  heard  in 
England  and  America  of  more  than  one  new  Realism. 
There  are  several  new  Realisms  in  England;  in  America. 
I  understand,  their  name  is  legion.  And  therefore  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  if  I  attempted  to  examine  the  kind 
of  arguments  which  are  now  being  used  against  Idealism. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  lines  of  thought  which  I  find 
have  most  influence  with  my  Oxford  friends,  leaving  you 
to  judge  for  yourselves  how  far  they  do  or  do  not  coincide 
Math  the  tendencies  which  prevail  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
of  the  Idealist-Realist  controversy.  I  must  assume  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  main  arguments  urged  in  favor  of 
Realism.  The  plain  man  of  course  starts  life  as  a  Realist. 
When  he  sees  a  green  tree,  he  thinks  that  the  tree  is  green 
whether  he  is  looking  at  it  or  not.  A  very  little  reflection 
will  generally  convince  him  that  there  is  no  meaning  in 
calling  flowers  red  or  blue,  w^ater  hot  or  cold,  sounds  loud  or 
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soft,  apart  from  the  experience  of  some  mind.^  Even 
Locke — the  very  apostle  of  "Common-sense" — saw  that  the 
"secondarj'  qualities"  of  objects  were  not  in  the  least  like 
the  "ideas"  which  they  produce  in  us.  The  Idealist  con- 
tends that  a  little  more  reflection  will  make  it  equally  plain 
that  the  primary  qualities  of  objects — their  magnitude, 
figrure  and  solidity — imply  as  clear  a  reference  to  our  con- 
scious experience  as  the  secondary  qualities.  The  sensation 
of  touch,  the  apprehension  of  shape  by  touch,  the  feeling  of 
pressure  resisted — these  have  as  obvious  a  reference  to 
something  which  is  experienced  or  might  be  experienced 
by  a  mind  as  the  sensation  of  heat  or  of  loudness.  When 
we  say  "the  tree  is  green,"  though  no  one  is  looking  at  it.  we 
mean  that,  if  anyone  did  look  at  it,  he  would  experience 
a  sensation  of  green :  when  we  say  that  the  door  is  solid, 
we  mean  that  if  anyone  put  his  hand  into  the  portion  of 
space  occupied  by  the  door,  he  would  experience  a  sensa- 
tion of  touch ;  and  that,  if  he  pressed,  he  would  experience 
a  certain  muscular  sensation  of  pressure  resisted.  Things 
are  made  up,  as  we  may  express  it,  of  perceptual  matter-. 
It  is  true  that  we  think  of  things  as  having  certain 
qualities  when  we  are  not  deriving  any  sensation  from 
them.  We  must  beware  of  the  sensationalistic  mistake  of 
supposing  that,  when  I  say  "the  tree  is  green,"  the  green 
of  my  predicate  is  a  sensation.  "Green"  no  doubt  is  a 
Universal,  not  a  particular  sensation  or  a  decaying  relic  of 
past  sensation.  I  can  think  green  without  at  this  moment 
seeing  it;  indeed,  the  green  which  I  think  is  a  green  that 
no  eye  has  ever  seen  or  ever  will  see.  What  I  see  must  be 
light  green  or  dark  green :  the  green  that  I  think  is  an  ab- 
stract green — green  in  general.  Nobody  has  ever  experi- 
enced a  sensation  of  green  in  general.  But  still,  the  green 
that  is  thought  would  mean  nothing  except  to  a  mind  which 

1  This  is  denied  by  some  distinguished  American  Realists.  Their 
position  in  the  matter  seems  to  me  extraordinarily  difficult,  but  it  be- 
comes less  easy  to  convict  them  of  inconsistency. 

2  Cf.  the  earlier  chapters  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley's  Appearance  and 
Eeality. 
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had  at  some  time  or  other  experienced  particular  sensa- 
tions of  green.  There  is  no  content  in  my  thought  about 
things  which  is  not  ultimately  derived  from  actual  percep- 
tion, or  which  would  have  any  meaning  apart  from  such 
perception.  Take  away  from  things  as  known  to  us  every- 
thing but  the  qualities  which  would  be  unintelligible  in  a 
perceptionless  world,  and  you  will  have  nothing  left.  There- 
fore, the  Idealist  contends,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  things  which  we  know  could  exist  in  a  world  in 
which  there  is  no  perception,  and  therefore  we  may  sav 
that  ultimately,  though,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  express 
hereafter,  we  must  lay  stress  on  that  "ultimately,"  nothing 
real  exists  except  mind  and  that  which  mind  experiences. 
Everything  we  know  about  the  things  has  meaning  and 
exists  in  reference  to  some  actual  or  possible  spiritual  ex- 
perience ;  and  unless  we  are  to  admit  that  things  come  into 
existence  when  you  or  I  see  or  feel  them,  and  disappear 
when  you  or  I  cease  to  see  or  feel  them,  it  must  be  supposed 
that,  even  when  no  human  being  actually  sees  or  feels  an 
object,  the  object  somehow  exists  in  and  for  a  single  all- 
knowing  Consciousness.  This  line  of  argument,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  involved  in  any  intelligible  Idealism,  leads 
us  with  rigorous  necessity  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  logically  irrefutable  of  all  arguments  for 
that  great  conclusion. 

In  saying  that  all  we  know  about  things  is  something 
given  in  perception,  I  have  not  in  any  way  identified  myself 
with  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  though  in  this  city  and  Uni- 
versity I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
with  reverence  as  the  true  father  of  all  Idealism,  even  of 
that  sort  of  Idealism  which  most  strenuously  repudiates  its 
obligations  to  him.  Things  are  undoubtedly  more  than 
"bundles  of  ideas"  (or  sensations)  as  Berkeley  called  them. 
Knowledge  is  something  much  more  than  the  experiencing 
of  isolated  sensations.  Berkeley,  as  is  generally  admitted  by 
the  modern  Idealist,  almost  entirely  overlooked  the  im- 
portant part  that  relations  play  in  knowledge.     But  the 
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relational  element  of  things,  as  it  appears  to  the  Idealist,  is 
as  manifastly  relative  to  consciousness  as  the  sensational 
or  perceptional  element.  And  relations  are  clearly  not 
things-in-themselves.  If  that  which  is  related  is  something 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  except  in  and  for  a  mind, 
that  must  equally  be  the  case  with  the  relations  which  con- 
nect them  together.  The  Universe  is  not  "an  unearthly 
ballet  of  bloodless  categories."  We  undoubtedly  think  of 
things  as  substances  occupying  space — as  involving  the 
categories  of  substance  and  accident.  But  if  every  quality 
that  we  can  apply  to  a  substance  implies  experience  of  a  kind 
which  can  onlj^  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  mind,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  bare  substantiality  by  itself  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  something  which  exists  independently  of  mind.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  that  which  occupies  space  is  something  per- 
ceptual, it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  spatial  relations 
themselves  are  a  thing-in-itself  capable  of  existing  in  a 
mindless  world.  Or  even  if  anybody  does  suppose  that 
empty  space  is  quite  independent  of  mind,  empty  space  is 
something  very  different  from  the  hard,  solid  things-in- 
themselves  which  constitute  the  reality  of  the  world  for  the 
Realist.  Once  admit  that  the  qualities  of  things  are  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  the  apprehension  of  them  in  some  con- 
sciousness, and  you  have  abandoned  Realism,  whatever  you 
may  hold  as  to  the  possibility  of  relations  apart  from  our 
knowledge  of  them.  However,  I  must  not  attempt  to  de- 
velop further  the  difference  between  the  sensationalistic 
Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the  rationalistic  Idealism  of  the 
post-Kantian  Idealists.  I  must  assume  that  this  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  and  I  have  said  as 
much  as  I  have  done  just  in  order  to  indicate  what  is  the 
kind  of  Idealism  M^hieh  I  am  defending.  I  will  now  go  on 
to  what  I  propose  to  make  the  real  subject  of  my  two 
lectures — the  arguments  which  it  has  recently  become  fash- 
ionable to  urge  against  Idealism  and  in  favor  of  Realism. 
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II 

(1)  The  first  line  of  objection  which  is  taken  up  by  our 
new  Oxford  Idealists  is  something  of  this  kind^.  The  older 
kind  of  Realism — the  Realism  of  Descartes,  of  Locke,  and  of 
all  the  Empiricists  who  followed  in  the  train  of  Locke — 
started  with  the  assumption  that  the  mind  knows  immedi- 
ately nothing  but  its  own  ideas.  We  first  have  "ideas"  which 
are  something  in  our  mind,  and  then  by  some  process  of 
inference  go  on  to  conclude  that  there  exist  outside  the  mind 
real  things  Avhich  give  us  those  ideas.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
new  Oxford  Realists  that  against  such  a  position  Berkeley's 
attack  is  triumphant.  Once  admit  that  what  we  immedi- 
ately know  is  something  mental,  and  you  have  not  the 
slightest  right  to  infer  the  existence  of  anything  non-mental. 
There  must  of  course  be  a  cause  for  my  perceiving  now 
something  red  and  hard,  now  something  blue  and  soft ;  but 
the  cause  of  these  experiences  may  be  something  quite  as 
purely  mental  as  the  effect.  Berkeley  provides  an  adequate 
caiLse  for  my  experiences — when  I  do  not  will  them  myself — 
in  the  will  of  God.  But  say  the  objectors,  the  fundamental 
fallacy — the  irpoirov  -v/reOSo?  — of  Idealism  lies  just  in  this  as- 
sumption that  what  we  know  immediately  is  our  "ideas" — 
something  mental.  What  we  immediately  perceive  is  not. 
they  urge,  an  idea  but  a  thing.  The  perceiving  mind  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  thing,  and  it  knows  immediately 
that  the  thing  is  what  it  is  independently  of  anyone  knowing 
it.  What  I  perceive,  when  I  see  and  touch  a  red  wall,  is  not 
an  idea  of  redness  and  an  idea  of  flatness  and  an  idea  of 
solidity,  but  a  thing-in-itself  which  is  red  and  flat  and  solid. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  novel  in  this  line  of  argument. 
It  is  the  line  of  argument  which  you  will  find  expressed  as 
well  as  it  can  possibly  be  expressed  in  the  really  great 
Scottish  philosopher  Reid.    In  Reid's  view  a  true  theory  of 

3  Prichard,  Kant's  Tneory  of  Knowledge,  pp.  133  sq. 
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perception  is  not  representative  but  presentative.  I  do  not 
perceive  ideas  in  my  mind  which  represent  to  me  a  thing 
which  is  other  than  what  I  immediately  perceive.  It  is  the 
real  thing  that  is  immediately  presented  to  my  mind,  not  a 
representation  of  the  thing.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
line  of  argument,  but  arguments  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  old,  though  one  cannot  help  being  a  little  amused 
when  they  are  produced  as  a  temporis  partus  maximus  a 
century  and  more  after  they  had  become  familiar  to  all 
students  of  philosophy.  The  question  is.  liow  we  are  to 
answer  them. 

The  first  point  I  shall  take  against  this  line  of  objection 
is  to  admit  that  it  is  quite  valid  as  against  Berkeley:  and 
Reid,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  arguing  against  Berkeley, 
and  knew  nothing  of  any  other  form  of  Idealism.  Kant 
and  Reid  were  contemporaries,  but  they  knew  nothing  of 
each  other.  The  post-Kantian  Idealist  will  readily  admit 
that  what  we  immediately  apprehend  in  perception  is  not 
merely  an  idea  or  ideas,  if  by  that  is  meant  sensations.  We 
don't  first  have  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  then  by  some  process 
of  reflection  or  inference  project  them  out  of  ourselves  and 
infer  that  they  are  thing's  or  represent  things.  We  do  im- 
mediately know  objects.  And  we  do  think  of  the  object  as 
distinguishable  from  the  subject  which  knows  it.  But  be- 
cause one  thing  is  distinguishable  from  another,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  can  exist  apart  from  that  other.  We  do  think 
of  the  thing  as  occupying  space — as  a  permanent  substance 
which  supports  changing  accidents.  For  the  post-Kantian 
Idealist  to  know  is  not  merely  to  have  sensations.  Think- 
ing is  more  than  feeling.  It  involves  the  categories  of  sub- 
stance and  accident,  and  all  the  intellectual  relations  which 
constitute  spatiality.  These  are  just  as  much  part  of  the 
thing  which  is  know^n  as  the  sensible  qualities  such  as  red 
or  hard.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  this  thing  is  apprehended 
all  at  once.  We  don't,  as  the  language  of  Kant  himself  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is 
apt  to  suggest,  first  have  sensations  and  then  clothe  them 
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with  relations — first  have  sensations  and  then  build  them 
up  into  things  and  project  them  out  into  space.  "We  appre- 
hend all  at  once  the  thing — sensational  qualities  and  rela- 
tions and  all.  And  the  thing  is  apprehended  as  something 
permanent  existing  in  space,  of  which  changing  accidents 
are  predicable. 

But,  asks  the  Realist,  do  we  not  also  know  and  believe 
that  the  thing  existed — and  existed  as  ive  know  it — before 
we  perceived  it,  and  goes  on  existing  as  perceived,  after  we 
have  ceased  to  perceive  it,  and  would  equally  be  there  if 
we  had  never  perceived  it?  And  is  not  this  exactly  what 
Idealism  denies  ?*  Now,  if  we  are  speaking  of  commonplace, 
unreflective  thought,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the 
Realist  is  right.  We  do  all  of  us  begin  by  thus  thinking  of 
objects  in  space  as  independent  things.  The  question  is 
whether  on  reflection  this  common-sense  view  of  the  Universe 
can  justify  itself — as  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  But 
observe — if  it  is  to  justify  itself,  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
the  secondary  qualities  are  quite  as  independent  of  our 
perception  as  the  primary.  That  is  what  our  commonplace 
attitude  of  mind  undoubtedly  requires.  And  yet  here  even 
Mr.  Prichard — though  somewhat  reluctantly — begins  to 
hang  back.  Very  rarely  indeed  has  any  serious  thinker 
maintained  that  things  are  colored  or  hot  apart  from  all 
relation  to  our  consciousnes.s — that  the  thing  in  respect  of 
its  secondary  qualities  is  altogether  apart  from  perception 
just  what  it  is  for  our  perception.  Once  give  up  this, 
and  the  Realist  has  admitted  that  is  is  not  true  that 
knowledge  of  a  thing  means   in   all   cases  knowing  what 


■*  It  is  observable  that  the  champion  of  another  new  Realism, 
the  Honorable  Bertrand  Eussell,  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view. 
"Berkeley,"  he  says,  "retains  the  merit  of  having^  shown  that  the 
existence  of  matter  is  capable  of  being  denied  without  absurdity, 
and  that  if  there  are  any  things  that  exist  independently  they 
cannot  be  immediate  objects  of  our  sensations."  {The  Problems  of 
Philosophy,  p.  19).  So  again:  "What  we  directly  see  and  feel  is 
merely  an  'appearance'  which  we  believe  to  be  a  sign  of  some 
'reality' 'behind. '  "  (Zfefd.,  pp.  23,  24).  "  The  one  thing  we  know 
about  it  [the  object  in  question]  is  that  it  is  not  what  it  seems." 
(Ibia.,  p.  24) . 
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it  is  apart  from  my  knowledge  of  it.  Once  admit  that 
the  color  of  things  would  have  no  existence  in  a  world  in 
which  color  never  had  been  and  never  would  be  known,  and 
it  ceases  to  be  true  that  knowledge  is  knowing  what  things 
are  apart  from  knowledge.  Mr.  Prichard  only  avoids  this 
admission  by  boldly  denying  that  the  secondary  qualities 
belong  to  the  thing  at  all.  They  are  something  that  belong 
solely  to  our  mental  experience.  "It  must  therefore  be 
concluded  that  color  is  not  a  quality  of  bodies."^  But 
surely  here  he  contradicts  common-sense  and  accurate  psy- 
chology, and  gives  up  all  the  truth  that  really  is  contained 
in  his  presentative  theory  of  perception.  To  say  that  what 
we  immediately  perceive  is  a  colorless  piece  of  paper  occupy- 
ing the  space  outside  us,  and  that  on  looking  at  it  we  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  white  which  is  only  in  our  minds,  is 
surely  preposterous.  It  is  the  paper  that  is  colored,  not  my 
sensations.  The  color  is  unthinkable  apart  from  the  surface. 
If  the  surface  which  we  see  is  out  of  the  mind,  the  color 
must  be  out  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  color  by  Mr.  Prichard 's 
admission  could  not  exist  apart  from  the  mind.  And  if 
this  is  so  in  respect  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  thing, 
it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  others.  And  the  Idealist  con- 
tends that  a  little  fuller  reflection — a  little  more  of  that 
same  reflection  which  has  already  differentiated  the  realistic 
philosopher  from  the  man  in  the  street  in  his  most  unre- 
flective  moments — will  lead  him  to  see  that  it  must  be  so — 
that  the  existence  of  primary  qualities  in  a  mindless  world  is 
as  unthinkable  as  the  existence  of  secondary  qualities.  There 
are  passages  in  which  Mr.  Prichard  appears  to  admit  that 
color  is  a  quality  of  the  thing  unlike  "hot"  or  "cold" 
which  are  merely  mental  experiences  of  ours.  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  succeeds  in  reconciling  these  admissions  with  the 
theory.^ 

The  only  way  of  evading  this  line  of  argument  is  to 
admit  that,  though  the  object  does  not  exist  in  all  ways  as 

5  Kant,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  87. 

6  Cf.  pp.  87-91. 
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we  perceive  it,  yet  we  know  that  it  does  exist.  But  directly 
you  admit  that  the  object  as  perceived  does  not  exist  apart 
from  perception,  you  are  back  again  at  the  old  Lockian 
position ;  the  thing-in-itself  is  not  what  we  immediately 
perceive  but  something  behind  what  we  perceive;  and  that 
mode  of  thought  properly  followed  out  lands  you  in  the 
Kantian  unknown  and  unknowable  thing-in-itself — the  diffi- 
culty and  superfluity  of  which  are  a  commonplace  of 
philosophical  criticism,  and  are  fully  recognized  by  the  new 
Realists.  For  the  Realist  there  is  no  waj^  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma: "If  the  thing  which  I  assert  to  exist  is  not  what  1 
perceive,  I  have  no  reason  for  asserting  its  existence :  if  I  do 
perceive  it,  it  must  exist  in  itself  just  as  I  perceive  it."  And 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  this  last  position  cannot  seriously  be 
maintained. 

But  are  we  then  to  admit,  the  Realist  may  reply,  that 
the  thing  comes  into  existence  when  I  perceive  it,  and  ceases 
to  exist  when  I  cease  to  perceive  it?  No.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  whether  instinctively  or  after  the  fullest  reflection,  we 
do  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  things 
have  existed  not  merely  before  I  personally  have  perceived 
them,  but  before  any  human  mind  has  perceived  them.  For 
what  I  know  about  things  compels  me  to  think  so.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  that  we  know  this  immediately  and  a  priori. 
It  is  only  by  a  long  course  of  experience  and  inference  from 
experience  and  comparison  with  other  people's  experiences 
that  we  learn  to  distinguish  purely  subjective  experiences 
from  what  we  call  objective  realities.  What  gradually 
leads  us  to  this  distinction  is  the  impossibility  of  har- 
moniously co-ordinating  our  experiences  without  it.  To 
the  savage  the  world  of  his  dreams  is  as  real  as  his  waking 
world.  It  is  a  region  into  which  his  soul  occasionally 
wanders  while  it  leaves  the  body;  or  the  spirit  which 
appears  to  him  is  a  spirit  which  has  really  come  back  to 
its  old  home  from  a  distant  region.  And  so  when  seen  in 
the  light  of  the  whole  mass  of  human  experience,  my  present 
perception  of  a  piece  of  granite  does  imply  that  it  existed 
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as  a  molten  mass  centuries  before  any  human  being  appre- 
hended it  as  granite,  and  when  there  were  (so  far  as  we 
know)  no  human  spirits  to  know  it  in  its  molten  state.  It 
is  just  this  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  permanence  of 
material  things,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  inferences 
of  science,  with  the  fleetingness  and  fragmentariness  of 
human  knowledge  which  leads  most  Idealists  to  postulate 
the  existence  of  a  divine  Mind  in  and  for  which  all  things 
eternally  exist.  And  even  for  such  a  Mind  we  must  not 
suppose  that  all  distinction  between  the  self  which  knows 
and  the  thing  which  is  known  is  lost — that  the  space-occu- 
pying object  is  dissolved,  as  it  were,  into  a  mass  of  purely 
subjective  and  spaceless  experiences.  A  thing  will  always 
be  different  from  a  sensation  or  a  mind.  But  because  the 
object  is  distinguishable  from  the  subject,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  can  exist  without  it.  The  convex  is  not  the  concave, 
the  color  is  not  the  surface,  and  yet  you  cannot  have  the 
convex  without  the  concave  or  the  color  without  the  sur- 
face which  is  colored.  Equally  unintelligible  from  the 
Idealistic  point  of  view  is  the  object  without  a  subject. 

(2)  A  second  criticism  on  Idealism  which  is  now  widely 
circulated  in  Oxford  is  that  Idealism  uses  the  word  "per- 
ception" in  an  ambiguous  sense.  It  confuses  the  act  of 
perceiving  with  the  object  perceived.'^  The  plausibility  of 
the  system,  it  is  suggested,  depends  upon  the  device  of  get- 
ting the  disputant  to  admit  that  the  act  of  perception  cannot 
exist  without  a  perceiving  mind,  and  then  triumphantly 
claiming  to  have  proved  that  the  object  perceived  cannot 
exist  apart  from  such  a  mind.  Here  again  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  much- vaunted  discoveries  of  my  Oxford  friends. 
It  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  Reid's  criticism  upon 
Berkeley. 

And  once  again  I  submit  that  the  contention  is  good  as 
against  Berkeley — not  good  as  against  modern  forms  of 
Idealism.    Undoubtedly  the  thing  is  not  simply  a  bundle  of 

7  An  old  objection  of  Eeia  s — also  urged  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Eussell 
(The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  65). 
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sensations.  The  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  considered 
as  acts  are  in  my  mind :  in  so  far  as  they  are  localized,  they 
are  localized  somewhere  in  my  organism.  I  am  conscious 
of  seeing  with  my  eyes  and  of  feeling  with  my  fingers.  The 
thing  I  regard  as  occupying  space,  and  a  space  outside  my 
body.  The  sensation  is  momentary  and  ever-changing;  the 
thing  I  think  of  as  permanently  persisting  while  my  sensa- 
tions change.  The  sensations  considered  as  sensations  are 
in  my  mind :  the  qualities  which  they  reveal  in  the  thing 
are  outside  in  the  thing,  and  I  regard  the  qualities  as  per- 
sisting while  the  sensations  in  me  come  and  go.  All  this 
is  true,  but  I  contend  that  the  truth  of  it  is  fully  recognized 
by  Kant,  and  by  those  who  have  learned  of  Kant.  The  thing 
for  the  post-Kantian  Idealist  is  not  the  momentary  sensation 
or  even  a  bundle  of  sensations.  It  is  not  the  thing  as  it  is  for 
sense  but  the  thing  as  it  is  for  thought  which  he  regards  as 
being  the  reality  of  the  world  or  rather  part  of  the  reality. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  talk 
as  if  the  reality  of  things  was  simply  what  they  are  for  ab- 
stract thinking  quite  apart  from  and  independent  of  percep- 
tion. We  must  not,  with  Green,  say  that  the  world  *'is  a 
system  of  relations" — relations  without  anything  to  relate. 
Of  such  an  Idealism  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  from  Professor 
Green's  writings  what  position  he  attributes  to  sensation  in 
the  formation  of  our  knowledge  except  that  it  is  a  contempt- 
ible one.  Such  an  attitude  has,  I  hope,  forever  been  made 
impossible  by  Mr.  Bradley.  It  is  in  actual  p.erception  that 
we  come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  reality  of  things. 
All  our  thought  about  things — the  thought  that  we  ex- 
press in  predicating  a  universal  predicate  of  a  subject —  is 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  thing  as  it  is  for  perception,  an 
attempt  which  (as  Mr.  Bradley  has  taught  us)  is  never 
wholly  successful.  The  moment  we  begin  to  form  universal 
conceptions,  we  have  left  out  all  the  wealth  of  detail  that  we 
actually  perceive.  But  it  is  not  the  momentary  perception 
which  constitutes  the  reality  of  the  thing,  or  even  the  sue- 
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cession  of  such  perceptions,  but  all  that  is  for  all  possible 
perception  and  also  for  the  thought.*  The  reality  of  green 
grass  is  not  merely  what  it  appears  to  the  normal-sighted 
man,  but  also  what  it  is  to  the  color-blind  man.  The  true 
conception  of  water  is  not  something  which  feels  liquid,  but 
something  which  feels  hard  under  one  set  of  conditions  and 
soft  under  another,  and  still  softer,  i.e.,  gaseous,  under  a 
third.  The  thing  therefore  is  very  sharply  distinguished  by 
the  modern  Idealism  from  the  act  of  perceiving. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  if  we  escape  this  error,  we  are 
only  plunging  into  another,  and  identifying  the  thing  with 
the  act  of  thinking,  if  not  with  the  act  of  perceiving.  I 
submit  that  the  very  fact  that  we  think  of  things  as  having 
existed  in  the  past,  before  my  thought  began,  before  any 
human  thought  began,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  mis- 
representation. The  thing  is  certainly  thought  of  as  some- 
thing other  than  a  state  of  the  thinking  subject.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  its  existence  is  possible  apart  from 
all  reference  to  any  thinking  or  perceiving  subject.  The 
very  point  of  the  Idealist  contention  is  just  this — that  the 
two  sides  of  the  truth  are  inseparable.  Everything  that  we 
know  about  things  implies  perception,  and  yet  the  thing  is 
more  than  any  series  of  actual  perceptions.  I  think  of  the 
thing  as  something  beyond  my  thought,  and  yet  the  idea  of 
an  existent  thing  out  of  all  relation  to  conscious  experience 
is  meaningless  and  self-contradictory.  The  only  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  is  to  regard  subject  and  object  as  distinguish- 
able but  inseparable  aspects  of  one  Reality,  and  to  my  mind 
at  least  the  only  intelligible  way  of  so  envisaging  Reality  is 
to  postulate  a  Universal  Mind  eternally  knowing,  or  in  some 
way  consciously  experiencing,  all  things. 

(3)  I  will  go  on  to  another  point.  The  Realist  claims 
that  actual  perception  is  not  merely  perception  of  the  actual 
thing  but  is  accompanied  by  an  instinctive  and  infallible 

8  Extremely  difBcult  problems  arise  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  perceptual  and  conceptional  aspects  of  the  thing  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here. 
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conviction  that  the  thing  perceived  exists  independently 
not  only  of  my  perception  but  of  perception  or  thinking  by 
any  mind.  He  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
no  idea  of  the  thing  in  my  mind  at  all :  my  mind  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  very  thing  itself.  Now  if  the  inseparability 
of  the  idea  in  my  mind  from  what  the  Realist  calls  the  real 
thing  could  be  asserted  to  exist  in  all  cases,  this  assertion 
might  be  hard  to  meet  by  anything  but  a  denial  of  its  self- 
evidence.  But  in  point  of  fact  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  me  to  have  a  certain  visual  appearance 
before  my  mind  during  what  we  call  perception  or  to  have 
a  mental  image  of  a  tree  in  my  mind  after  perception,  and 
to  be  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  real  tree  there.  It 
may  turn  out  that  in  point  of  fact  I  was  suffering  from  an 
hallucination  at  the  time,  or  from  some  failure  of  memory 
afterwards.  And  there  are  hallucinations  of  touch  as  well 
as  of  sight,  though  they  are  not  so  common.  Mr.  Prichard  's 
only  reply  to  this  is  that,  though  mistaken  in  the  particular 
case,  though  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  real  tree  is  here 
now,  the  very  fact  that  I  made  such  a  mistake  proves  that  I 
cannot  be  wrong  as  to  the  general  truth — that  there  are  what 
we  call  real  trees  somewhere.  That  seems  to  me  as  arbitrary 
as  to  argue  that,  because  I  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that 
I  had  a  dollar  in  my  right-hand  trouser  pocket,  the  fact  of 
the  delusion  proves  that  I  really  have  one  in  my  left-hand 
trouser  pocket.  If  the  certainty — I  will  not  say  of  immedi- 
ate perception  but  of  the  dogmatic  a  priori  judgment  al- 
leged to  accompany  perception — turns  out  to  be  a  delusion 
in  one  case,  it  is  at  least  thinkable  that  it  should  be  so  in 
all  cases.  Of  course  when  I  say  a  delusion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  realistic  point  of  view.  The  Idealist  does  not  admit 
that  there  is  anything  delusive  about  our  perception  of 
dollars,  because  apart  from  my  own  or  some  other  perception 
dollars  would  not  exist.  Even  the  dollar  which  I  touch  or 
see  in  a  momentary  hallucination  in  a  dream  or  hypnotic 
trance  is  real  in  its  way;  I  am  not  deluded  when  I  say  "I 
saw  a  dollar."    I  am  deluded  only  when  I  infer  that  other 
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people  would  see  it  or  that  I  could  touch  it  or  that  it  is  a 
dollar  which  will  be  taken  by  a  storekeeper. 

(4)  And  here  I  should  like  to  notice  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  Avell-known  illusions  of  sight  and  touch  and  hearing 
which  refute  the  cock-sure  dogmatism  of  the  new  Realist, 
but  many  other  acknowledged  discoveries  of  science.  The 
world  as  it  presents  itself  to  normal  perception  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  world  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  by 
science.  There  is  nothing  that  the  plain  man  is  so  abso- 
lutely cock-sure  of  as  this — that  the  marble  he  looks  at 
and  touches  is  solid,  an  absolute  continuum  of  matter  which 
entirely  fills  space.  Yet  science  tells  us  that  this  is  simply 
not  true.  The  atoms,  to  put  it  in  the  old  Epicurean  way, 
are  mixed  with  void :  there  is  no  actual  contact  between 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
world  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  most  recent  physical 
theories  is  something  much  more  like  the  world  of  the 
Idealist  than  that  of  the  Realist.  I  will  not  say  that  any 
physical  theory  of  the  universe  has  any  direct  and  neces- 
sary connection  with  any  particular  metaphysical  system, 
but  I  will  say  this — that  what  the  physicist  now  presents  to 
us — ^the  electrons  and  all  the  rest  of  it — as  the  reality  of 
matter  is  something  quite  different  from  matter  as  imagined 
by  the  crude  Realism  of  common-sense :  and  this  fact  abso- 
lutely refutes  the  confident  dogmatism  of  the  new  Real- 
ism. The  Realist  must  choose  between  the  two  worlds.  If 
he  says  that  matter  as  conceived  of  by  common-sense  is 
the  real  world,  he  contradicts  science.  If  he  says  that  science 
is  right,  his  Realism  can  no  longer  rest  upon  its  supposed 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  unreflecting  common-sense. 
Another  illustration  of  the  divergence  between  science 
and  the  dogmatism  of  common-sense  may  be  derived  from 
the  facts  about  the  velocity  of  light.  When  the  plain  man 
looks  at  a  star,  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  star  is  really  there 
— at  this  minute — and  the  realistic  philosopher  is  ready  to 
argue  that  in  this,  as  in  everything,  the  plain  man  is  in- 
fallible.    Yet  science  assures  us  that  the  waves  of  ether 
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which  cause  us  to  have  a  picture  of  the  star  before  our 
minds,  left  the  star  it  may  be  many  years  ago.  The  star, 
it  may  be  for  all  we  know,  has  disappeared  a  year  ago :  yet 
we  should  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  should  go  on  affirming 
with  as  much  confidence  as  Mr.  Prichard  that  the  star  is 
there — now — at  this  moment.  You  will  observe  I  am  not 
now  contending  that  such  facts  as  these  conduct  us  straight 
and  immediately  to  Idealism.  I  have  no  doubt  a  Realism 
can  be  constructed  which,  whether  metaphysically  intelli- 
gible or  not.  shall  not  actually  contradict  the  teaching  of 
science.  But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  is  that  even  if  we 
take  the  world  of  physical  science  to  be  real  quite  apart 
from  all  relation  to  mind,  that  world  is  not  the  world  as 
it  reveals  itself  in  immediate  perception.  Idealism  cannot 
be  refuted  by  the  immediate  certainties  of  Mr.  Prichard 
any  more  than  by  Swift's  refusal  to  open  his  door  to 
Berkeley  or  by  Dr.  Johnson's  blow  upon  the  ground  wnth 
his  stick. 

(5)  And  this  line  of  thought  leads  me  on  to  notice  an 
ingenious  line  of  argument  for  Idealism  employed  by  a 
medieval  thinker  who  has  never  had  justice  done  to  him. 
Some  four  hundred  years  before  Berkeley — in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century — the  position  now  known  as  Idealism 
was  propounded  quite  clearly  and  distinctly  by  one  Nicholas 
of  Autrecourt,  a  nominalistic  schoolman  of  Paris,  Canon 
and  subsequently  Dean  of  Metz — a  schoolman  whose  very 
name  you  will  hardly  find  recognized  even  in  special  his- 
tories of  medieval  Philosophy.^  A  number  of  propositions 
which  the  poor  man  w'as  compelled  to  retract  and  a  few 
letters  are  all  that  remain  of  him.  Yet  in  these  scanty 
remains  you  will  find  him  maintaining  all  the  theories  com- 
monly associated  A^dth  the  names  of  Berkeley  and  Hume — 
among  them  the  proposition  that  no  "substantia"  exists  ex- 
cept the  "substantia  animae  humanae."  And  among  the 
arguments  which  he  uses  is  the  following.     God  could  be 


9  I  have  given  an  account  of  his  scanty  "remains"  in  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.  S.,  vol.  ^^i. 
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supposed  by  an  act  of  omnipotence  to  annihilate  matter, 
and  yet  to  leave  us  with  all  our  perceptions,  conceptions, 
and  whatever  constitutes  our  experience  of  the  world  just 
as  they  were  before.  If  He  did  so,  we  should  not  be  one  bit 
the  wiser.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  He  has  not 
done  so  already  and  that  this  supposed  world  of  things-in- 
themselves  has  not  been  annihilated  or  that  it  was  never 
created  at  all?  Nicholas  of  Autrecourt  put  forward  these 
theses  in  a  sceptical  spirit :  he  wanted  to  show  how  little 
of  what  we  commonly  suppose  ourselves  to  know  could 
really  be  proved,  and  this  scepticism  was  intended  to  re- 
dound to  the  interests  of  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Religion, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Islv.  Arthur  Balfour  or  of 
William  James.  He  was  quite  ready  to  retract  his  theses 
when  they  gave  offense  to  orthodoxy.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  his  line  of  argument  is  not  one  which  may  be 
accepted  in  sober  earnest  by  the  modern  constructive  thinker 
who  takes  Idealism  seriously. 

I  know  that  the  Eealist,  and  perhaps  even  some  Idealists, 
will  be  ready  to  contend  that  in  that  case  our  knowledge  is 
a  sham  knowledge :  we  are  necessitated  by  a  divine  decree 
to  think  of  the  world  as  it  really  is  not,  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  bring  us  back  to  Realism  by  some  modern  equiva- 
lent of  Descartes'  assumption  that  we  cannot  suppose  that 
God  would  deceive  us,  or  put  us  under  a  mental  necessity  of 
believing  what  is  not  objectively  true.  But  I  should  like  to 
go  on  to  put  one  further  question.  If  we  supposed  that  this 
was  actually  the  case,  I  will  ask  not  merely  how  we  should 
find  it  out,  but  in  what  respect  we  should  be  the  worse  off. 
If  the  world  which  we  perceive  fills  space,  feels  solid,  be- 
haves as  the  laws  of  nature  declare  that  it  behaves,  can  be 
understood  by  science,  responds  to  our  predictions,  and  so 
on — what  could  you  possibly  tell  us  about  the  world  of  the 
Realist  which  is  not  actually,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
true  of  the  Idealist's  world — the  world  as  it  actually  is  for 
consciousness?  Even  supposing  this  world  outside  mind  is 
an  intelligible  hypothesis,  it  would  be  a  useless  and  mean- 
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ingless  reduplication  of  the  world  actually  revealed  to  per- 
ception and  to  thought.  The  delusion  would  be  quite  as 
good  as  the  reality.  Nay,  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and 
ask  what  would  be  the  difference  between  this  alleged 
universal  and  consistent  delusion  and  what  the  Realist  calls 
the  actual  truth?  There  is  nothing  that  the  Realist  could 
say  about  what  he  calls  Reality,  that  would  not  be  equally 
true  of  the  Idealist's  world — on  the  one  condition  that  the 
things  are  not  merely  perceived  or  known  by  us  in  isolated 
fragments  as  an  ordered  whole  but  always  existed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  all-knowing  spirit.  Such  a  world  would  be 
at  least  as  real  as  the  other  world,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  frame  an  intelligible  conception  of  a  Reality  which  is 
altogether  outside  and  independent  of  each  and  every  con- 
sciousness. 

The  Realist  will  probably  reply  that  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  divorce  between  the  Reality  known  and  the  knowing 
consciousness  is  a  fantastic  absurdity.  Knowing  implies 
that  the  thing  is  there  to  be  known :  it  is  self-contradictory 
to  suggest  that  we  can  have  the  experience  called  perceiving 
or  the  experience  called  knowing  without  the  real  existence 
of  the  perceptible  and  knowable  object.  The  Idealist  may 
very  well  acquiesce  in  the  objection.  Some  particular  in- 
dividual's momentary  experience  of  perception  or  knowl- 
edge can  be  and  often  is  separated  from  what  we  call  the 
reality:  but  universal  perception  and  knowledge  are  no 
doubt  inseparable  from  the  world  of  objects  to  be  known. 
Only  the  Idealist  will  contend  that  the  inseparability  con- 
ducts us  not  to  Realism  but  to  Idealism.  The  knowledge  is 
indeed  so  inseparable  from  the  object  known  that  without 
the  knowledge  there  would  not  be  the  object.  The  Idealist 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter  as  we  know  it — as 
something  which  can  be  and  is  experienced  by  mind.  It  is 
the  Realist  who  wishes  to  hypostasize  the  unreal  abstrac- 
tion— matter  without  mind.  For  the  Idealist,  mind  and 
matter  are  but  two  inseparable  sides  of,  or  elements  in.  the 
one  Reality. 
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(6)  There  is  an  objection  which  is  often  urged  not 
merely  by  Realists  against  Idealists,  but  by  Idealists  of  one 
school  against  some  other  type  of  Idealism  to  which  they 
wish  to  affix  the  admittedly  dyslogistic  epithet  of  "subjec- 
tive. "  It  is  alleged  that  Idealism  logically  leads  to  Solipsism 
— the  monstrous  belief  that  my  individual  Ego  is  the  only 
Being  in  the  universe,  or  at  all  events  the  only  being  in 
whose  existence  I  have  any  good  reason  for  believing. 

Now  of  course  all  modern  Idealists  will  recognize  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  Idealism  (if  it  is  entitled  to  the  name) 
which  does  lead  to  this  consequence.  Pure  Sensationalism 
undoubtedly  does  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  know  anj^- 
thing  beyond  my  own  subjective  states.  I  do  not  say  that 
Berkeley  is  justly  liable  to  this  objection,  for  Berkeley 
never — at  least  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge — committed  himself  to  the  assertion 
that  the  contents  of  consciousness  are  simply  a  succession 
of  ideas,  i.e.,  mere  sensations.  There  is  certainly  a  strong 
tendency  in  him  towards  this  kind  of  Sensationalism,  but  it 
was  never  put  forward  with  any  approach  to  thoroughness 
and  consistency  before  Hume.  It  is  clear  that,  if  what  we 
call  knowledge  consists  merely  in  having  sensations,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  knowing  even  my  own  past  and  my  own 
future,  still  less  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  other  minds 
or  of  anything  that  goes  on  in  them.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  only  world  that  I  can  know  is  my  own  private 
world  (if  indeed  I  can  be  said  to  know  that)  ;  and  that  world 
is  only  the  sensation  of  the  moment,  the  relics  of  past 
sensations  (which  cannot  really  be  known  as  past),  and  an 
expectation  (admitted  to  be  irrational)  of  other  sensations 
in  a  future  which  we  have  no  real  ground  for  thinking  of 
as  future.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  Idealism  which  I  am  de- 
fending. As  to  any  other  sort  of  Idealism,  I  am  prepared 
to  deny  that  the  suggestion  that  it  necessarily  leads  to 
Solipsism  is  even  plausible. 

"What  is  the  line  of  argument  put  forward  in  defence  of 
this  objection  ?    It  is  said  : ' '  The  Idealist  argues  that  because 
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I  can  know  things  only  as  they  are  for  me;  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything  exists  otherwise  than 
for  me."  The  Idealist,  we  are  told,  argues  that  because 
I  cannot  get  outside  my  own  consciousness  and  see  (so  to 
speak)  what  things  are  like  when  I  am  not  looking  at  or 
thinking  of  them,  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
in  any  such  "things"  which  exist  independently  of  my 
knowing  them.^°  The  Idealist  professes  to  believe  in  a  world 
which  exists  not  merely  for  his  own  mind  but  for  all  minds — 
in  part  for  other  human  intelligences,  and  completely  (ac- 
cording to  most  Idealists)  for  God.  But  this  is  just  the 
assumption  to  which,  it  is  urged,  the  Idealist  is  not  entitled. 
If,  because  I  can  know  things  only  as  they  are  for  my  mind. 
I  am  justified  in  arguing  that  the  things  do  not  exist  apart 
from  my  mind,  why  may  I  not  argue  that,  inasmuch  as  other 
minds  are  known  to  me  only  as  they  are  for  my  mind,  there- 
fore other  minds  have  no  exi.stence  apart  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  in  my  mind?  If  the  material  object  is  reduced 
ultimately  by  Idealism  to  a  state  of  the  subject  (this  would 
of  course  not  be  admitted  by  all  Idealists),  what  right  have 
I  to  suppose  that  what  I  call  another  mind  is  anything  more 
than  a  state  of  my  own  mind?  And  if  so.  how  can  I  ever 
get  any  reason  for  believing  in  any  world  or  being  except 
my  own  consciousness  and  its  successive  states? 

Now  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  that  some  Idealists 
may  in  unguarded  moments  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
way  which  fairly  exposes  them  to  this  sort  of  rejoinder.  It 
is  too  much  the  way  with  many  philosophers — especially 
Idealists  of  a  certain  class — in  their  theories  of  Knowledge 
to  take  no  account  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  except  the 
knowledge  of  material  things.  That  is  one  of  the  tendencies 
against  which  the  Bergsonian  Philosophy  (whatever  its 
positive  merits)  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  protest. 
Philosophers  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  assuming 

10  Mr.  Bertrand  Eussell  commits  himself  to  this  misrepresentation 
by  saying  "It  is  necessary  to  prove,  generally  that  by  being  known, 
things  are  shown  to  be  mental."  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  64. 
Cf.  Prichard,  Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  pp.  76,  232. 
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that  "object"  in  the  epistemological  sense  means  "material 
object,"  and  have  forgotten  that,  when  I  know  another 
mind,  that  mind  becomes  to  me  an  object.  And  such  writers 
may  have  attempted  to  prove  their  ease  in  the  way  suggested. 
But  if  and  when  any  Idealist  uses  such  language,  he  states 
his  case  very  badly.  The  objection  implies  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  Idealist  argument.  The  Idealist  does  not  argue 
that  because  I  can  know  things  only  by  coming  into  mental 
contact  with  them,  therefore  apart  from  such  mental  con- 
tact they  do  not  exist.  He  does  not  deny  a  priori  the  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  an  entity  which  is  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  own  consciousness.  He  does  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  knowing  realities  other  than  himself — of 
knowing  them  as  they  are,  as  they  are  in  themselves.  What 
he  does  deny  is  that  what  we  call  material  things  are  such 
things-in-themselves.  He  does  not  deny  in  the  abstract 
that  a  thing-in-itself  might  exist,  and  might  be  known.  But 
M^hen  it  is  suggested  that  tables  and  chairs  are  such  things- 
in-themselves,  he  challenges  the  Realist  to  specify  any 
quality  or  characteristic  of  tables  or  chairs  which  is  in- 
telligible except  relatively  to  some  sort  of  mental  experi- 
ence. He  can  generally  (if  you  will  forgive  the  incessant 
repetition  of  the  same  point)  force  his  opponent  to  admit 
that  secondary  qualities  would  be  unintelligible  in  a  mind- 
less world.  Then  he  goes  on  to  insist  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  distinguishing  between  one  kind  of  perceptual  quality 
in  things  and  another — that  touchability  is  as  unintelligible 
apart  from  mind  as  see-ability.  And  so,  having  got  rid 
of  everything  in  the  things  which  is  unintelligible  apart 
from  perception,  he  asks  what  is  left.  If  the  Realist  re- 
plias  "intellectual  relations — such  as  substance  and  acci- 
dent," or  "the  geometrical  properties  of  space,"  the 
Idealist  will  reply  (1)  that  you  can't  have  relations  apart 
from  something  to  relate,  and  so,  if  the  related  terms  are 
(in  the  sense  explained)  subjective,  so  must  be  the  relations: 
and  (2)  if  the  opponent  does  deliberately  maintain  that 
empty  space  is  this  thing-in-itself  which  is  independent  of 
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mind,  a  little  reflexion  will  show  that  the  relations  which 
constitute  space — I  do  not  say  all  relations  ( — whether  the 
proposition  holds  as  to  all  relations  is  a  question  which  can- 
not now  be  discussed) — are  quite  as  unintelligible  apart 
from  consciousness  as  hardness,  softness,  solidity,  etc.  I  can 
attach  no  meaning  to  the  statement  "A  is  to  the  right  of 
B"  except  that  they  will  present  themselves  to  some  con- 
sciousness in  a  certain  way.  There  is  no  doubt  much — 
very  much — to  be  said  on  this  question  as  to  the  meta- 
physical character  of  empty  space.  But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  it  at  the  present  moment.  There  are. 
indeed,  Realists  who  do,  I  believe,  explicitly  regard  empty 
space  taken  by  itself  as  a  reality,  and  a  reality  so  solid  that 
no  absurdity  would  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  half  of  it 
being  destroyed — ^say,  blown  up  by  dynamite — and  the  rest 
remaining.  But  that  is  not  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Oxford 
Realists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  argument  now 
under  examination.  Even  if  it  were  the  fact  that  empty 
space  could  exist  independently  of  mind,  that  would  not 
be  the  hard,  substantial  solid  reality  which  common-sense 
believes  itself  to  have  discovered  in  tables  and  chairs.  And 
it  is  the  Realism  of  the  man  in  the  street  which  is  defended 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  sound  metaphj^sic  by  the 
type  of  Realist  which  I  have  in  mind. 

I  cannot  then  discover  in  tables  and  chairs  the  inde- 
pendent reality  of  which  we  are  in  search.  Not  only  can 
I  find  no  reason  for  believing  in  such  an  existence,  but  the 
very  suggestion  seems  to  me  meaningless  and  self -contradic- 
tory— ^not,  be  it  observed  once  more,  because  the  notion  of 
a  reality  apart  from  a  knowing  mind  is  absurd,  but  because 
all  that  I  know  about  that  particular  kind  of  reality  we 
call  material  negatives  the  hypothesis  that  it  exists  inde- 
pendently of  mind.  It  may  of  course  be  suggested  that 
there  is  such  a  thing-in-itself — a  noumenal  table — behind 
and  quite  unlike  the  table  that  I  know;  but  that  sort  of 
Realism  is  admitted  by  the  school  with  which  I  am  dealing 
to  be  suicidal.     The  Realism  which  I  am  examining  takes 
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its  stand  firmly  upon  the  position  that  the  mind  is  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  very  things  in  themselves — and 
knows  them  as  they  really  are.  This  assertion  seems  to 
me  to  be  refuted  by  the  absolute  dependence  upon  percep- 
tion of  all  qualities  which  we  can  attribute  to  material 
things.  Nothing  that  I  know  about  the  things  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  they  exist  apart  from  myself  or 
some  other  self.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  when  I  turn 
to  the  being  of  another  mind.  The  suggestion  that  another 
mind  may  be  merely  a  state  or  a  part  of  me  is  absolutely 
meaningless  and  self-contradictory.  The  moment  I  try  to 
envisage  such  a  hypothesis,  I  discover  that  in  trying  thus 
to  think  of  another  mind  existing  merely  for  me,  I  negate 
everything  which  I  mean  when  I  call  it  a  mind.  By  a 
mind  I  mean  something  which  exists  for  itself,  which  is 
conscious  of  itself,  which  knows  itself  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  state  or  thought  of  another.  If  so  obvious  a  point 
needs  further  elaboration,  I  may  go  on  to  contend  that 
the  suggestion  leads  not  merely  to  Solipsism  but  to  absolute 
Nihilism.  If  another  mind  may  be  merely  a  state  of  my 
mind,  my  mind  itself  may  be  merely  a  state  of  some  third 
mind,  and  that  mind  a  state  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum — so  that  we  should  never  come  to  a  being  that 
had  any  existence  in  itself. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  granted  that  what  I  mean  by  a 
mind  is  something  which  cannot  be  merely  a  state  of  an- 
other mind,  what  reason  have  I,  on  idealistic  principles,  for 
positively  affirming  that  any  such  entity  other  than  my 
own  mind  actually  exisis  ?  I  answer :  The  Idealist  has  every 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  other  minds  which 
a  Realist  can  possibly  possess.  The  Realist  does  not  usually 
deny  that  I  possess  an  immediate  knowledge  of  my  own 
existence.  The  denial  of  that  proposition,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  cannot,  at  all  events,  lead  to  Solipsism.  If 
a  self  does  not  exist  at  all,  the  self  cannot  be  the  only  reality. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  difficult  and  important  questions 
which  mav  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  our  self-knowledge. 
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It  may  very  reasonably  be  denied  that  we  possess  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  self  in  the  sense  that  the  self  is 
revealed  to  us  in  a  single,  isolated,  momentary  experience — 
entirely  apart  from  all  our  knowledge  of  anything  else. 
Knowledge  of  self  no  doubt  comes  to  us,  as  Kant  taught, 
in  the  very  act  of  knowing  some  object.  The  self  is  implied 
in  all  our  experience — not  in  a  momentary  intuition,  for 
the  self  is  precisely  the  permanent  something  which  persists 
through  successive  experiences.  My  knowledge  of  my  own 
successive  mental  states  is  direct,  immediate,  and  certain. 
The  existence  of  a  permanent  self  is  implied  in  these  ex- 
periences, though  it  requires  reflexion  to  develope  a  full 
apprehension  of  the  self  as  something  distinct  from  other 
selves  and  from  my  own  changing  states. 

I  know  then  that  certain  conscious  experiences  of  my 
self  accompany  certain  movements  of  my  organism  which 
I  see  or  feel,  certain  sounds  which  I  hear,  and  the  like.  I 
infer  that  when  another  organism  emits  a  certain  cry,  there 
is  another  being  which  feels  to  itself  as  I  feel  when  I  emit 
a  similar  cry ;  when  I  see  it  going  through  motions  similar 
to  those  which  in  my  own  case  result  from  my  volition,  I 
infer  that  those  movements  are  willed  by  another  being 
which  is  conscious  of  willing  them  as  I  am  conscious  of 
willing  the  movements  of  my  own  organism,  and  so  on.  I 
need  not  pursue  the  familiar  analysis  further.  If  anyone 
wants  it  pushed  further,  I  may  refer  him  to  the  excellent 
chapter  on  "Solipsism"  in  Mr.  Bradley's  Appearance  and 
Reality.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument,  the 
question  whether  legs  and  arms  and  throats  are  independent 
realities  or  have  their  being  only  for  mind,  can  make  no 
difference.  Mr.  Bradley's  argument  represents  the  kind 
of  argument  by  which  until  quite  recently  most  Realists 
(as  well  as  most  Idealists)  have  been  content  to  rely  for 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  minds. 

But  at  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  that 
in  this  matter  the  Oxford  Realists  do  not  agree  with  the 
rest  of  their  kind.     They  have  made  a  discovery,  which  if 
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it  be  really  a  discovery,  can  be  described  only  as  of  epoch- 
making  significance.  They  have  discovered  that  we  possess 
a  direct  or  immediate  knowledge — an  a  priori  knowledge — 
of  other  selves.  No  experience  of  any  kind,  no  analogy  of 
any  kind,  no  inference  of  any  kind  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  No  inference  from  experience  could  be  (so  it 
seems  to  be  suggested)  adequate  to  prove  the  existence  of 
other  selves.  Other  selves  must  be  known  immediately, 
directly,  a  priori,  or  not  at  all.  This  position  has  rarely 
been  maintained  before.  It  is  unfortunate  that  men  who 
have  made  so  tremendous  a  discovery  should  have  done  so 
little  to  put  it  before  the  world,  to  defend  it,  or  to  meet  the 
obvious  objections  which  will  naturally  occur  to  anyone  on 
first  hearing  of  so  startling  a  proposition.  The  doctrine  has 
long  been  taught  in  Oxford  by  Profe.ssor  Cook  Wilson,  and  it 
has  at  last  crept  into  print  in  an  ohiter  dictum  or  two  of  his 
disciples.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  remarks 
of  Professor  Howison,  but  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject hardly  amounts  to  an  explicit  defense  of  it.  This  is  one 
of  many  points  on  which  the  admirers  of  your  illustrious 
Californian  Idealist  would  like  to  see  in  print  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  his  thought. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
their  contention  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  my  conception 
of  myself  implies  and  includes  a  relation  to  other  selves. 
A  human  being  is,  as  Aristotle  taught  us  long  ago,  a  political 
and  social  animal.  A  man  abstracted  from  the  society 
of  his  fellows  would  not  be  all  that  we  mean  by  the  term 
"man,"  just  as  a  hand  cut  off  from  the  body  is  a  hand 
only  in  ar  equivocal  sense.  But  this  undoubted  truth 
seems  to  me  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  the 
knowledge  of  those  selves  is  obtained  a  priori,  or  through 
experience  and  inference  from  experience.  Even  of  my  own 
self,  when  considered  apart  from  my  fellows,  my  knowl- 
edge is  not  obtained  without  experience.  That  experience 
is  no  doubt  immediate  experience,  and  experience  of  a  kind 
which  no  one  will  claim  for  our  knowledge  of  other  people's 
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experiences.    I  know  immediately  that  I  am  in  pain  or  feel 
hot  or  cold,  thinking  about  this  and  not  about  that.     Even 
the  new  Realist  will  not  contend  that  I  possess  this  knowl- 
edge about  my  friends  unless  they  tell  me  about  it  or  give 
some  equivalent  sign  from  which  I  may  infer  it.     But  I 
should  contend  (1)  that  immediate  experience  is  still  ex- 
perience,  and  not  a  priori  knowledge.    (2)    that   even  in 
forming  a  fully  developed  conception  of  my  own  Ego,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  memory  involved,  a  good  deal  of  inference, 
and  a  good  deal  of  reflexion  upon  the  successive  momentary 
experiences  of  the  past.     It  is  through  reflexion  upon  my 
past  and  present  experiences  that  I  form  my  conception 
of  myself  as  a  being  who  has  persisted  throughout  those 
experiences;  it  is  by  inference  from  the  past   and   from 
what  I  observe  happening  to  others  that  I  infer  that  I  shall 
(barring  certain  possible  accidents)    continue  to  exist  in 
my  present  body  for  some  time,  but  for  something  less  than 
a  century.     And  so  on.    It  is  true  that  nobody  comes  to  a 
fully  developed  sense  of  what  he  is  himself  without  in  the 
process  gradually  distinguishing  himself  from  other  selves. 
But  that  does  not  show  that  the  knowledge  of  other  selves 
was  not  originally  attained  by  a  succession  of  inferences — 
what  are  popularly  called  unconscious  inferences.     It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  primitive  man  came  to  distinguish 
between  inanimate  things  that  move  and  animate  things — 
that  more  developed  man  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
stars  and  planets,  rivers  and  plants  are  not  conscious,  but 
that  dogs  and  horses  are.     Such  a  distinction  had  not  been 
fully  reached  by  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  actually  thought 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were   alive   and   conscious.     Of 
course  there  are  some  philosophers  now  who  hold  that  all 
these  entities  are  alive  and  have  conscious  souLs.    But  they 
would  admit  that  this  is  matter  of  inference,  and  not  of  im- 
mediate knowledge.     Those  who  hold  this  view  argue  in 
support  of  this  contention,  and  do  not  claim  that  they  know 
it  a  priori.     It  is  by  inference  that  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  other  human  beings  are  very  like  ourselves 
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in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  (though  we  are  constantly 
at  a  loss  to  say  how  much  like) ,  and  that  the  lower  animals 
possess  a  consciousness  which  is  like  our  own  in  being  a 
consciousness,  but  very  unlike  in  its  actual  contents.  The 
knowledge  of  self  and  the  knowledge  of  other  selves  have 
gone  on  advancing  pari  passu ;  they  have  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other;  but  at  every  stage  of  the  process  there 
has  been,  as  it  appears  to  me,  gradually  accumulating  ex- 
perience, analogical  inference,  hypothesis  gradually  verified 
by  further  experience. 

If  it  is  contended  that  knowledge  arrived  at  in  this  way 
could  never  amount  to  certainty,  I  should  admit  that  we 
can  never  in  this  matter  have  the  certainty  of  immediate 
experience,  of  self-evidence  such  as  we  get  in  Mathematics, 
or  of  absolute  logical  demonstration.  What  we  do  get  is 
probability,  but  probability  so  overwhelming  that  it  amounts 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  certainty.  Not  only  do  we  not 
practically  doubt  that  other  people  exist,  but  it  is  possible 
to  show  that  it  is  utterly  unreasonable  that  we  should  doubt 
it.  It  is  reasonable  to  reject  what  Professor  Bosanquet  has 
called  an  unmotived  doubt  with  quite  as  much  confidence  as 
we  feel  in  asserting  a  self-evident  truth  or  in  rejecting  a 
self-evident  absurdity. 

To  those  who  want,  and  claim  a  different  kind  of  cer- 
tainty than  this  about  other  people's  existence.  I  should 
like  to  throw  out  these  two  challenges:  (1)  I  should  like 
to  ask  them  ivliat  they  know  about  people  a  priori.  If 
such  a  person  assumed  a  priori  that  another  human  being 
exists  exactly  like  himself  in  his  inner  experience,  he  would 
be  asserting  something  which  experience  has  led  most  of  us 
to  regard  as  absolutely  untrue.  Can  it  be  seriously  pre- 
tended that  our  beliefs  as  to  the  degree  to  which  human 
beings  vary  without  ceasing  to  be  human  is  based  on  any- 
thing but  experience  ?  Does  not  the  child  or  the  uneducated 
man  constantly  make  mistakes  in  this  matter,  and  regard  it 
as  absolutely  inconceivable  that  another  should  not  like  what 
he  likes,  should  not  see  what  he  sees,  and  think  what  he 
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thinks  ?  I  challenge  our  a  priori  friends  to  mention  a  single 
fact  about  other  people  which  they  have  not  learned  from 
experience,  inference,  comparison  of  what  goes  on  outside 
them  with  experience  of  what  goes  on  in  themselves.  If 
they  admit  that  they  know  only  that  another  human  being 
is  without  knowing  in  the  slightest  degree  or  to  a  smaller 
extent  ivhat  he  is,  I  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  all 
the  critics  of  Kant  passim  for  a  demonstration  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  a  position,  and  to  the  familiar  tag  of  Hegel: 
"Being  in  general  is  like  the  night  in  which  all  cows  are 
black."  (2)  The  second  point  I  should  like  to  put  to  them 
is  "What  human  beings  do  they  know  a  priori?"  Our 
friends  will  hardly  pretend  that  they  know  all  other  human 
beings  a  priori.  If  they  do,  why  not  save  the  governments 
of  the  world  the  expense  of  a  census?  And  why  should  the 
knowledge  of  each  particular  human  l)eing  be  dependent 
upon  some  sort  of  physical  contact  with  his  organism  ?  What 
should  I  have  known  of  my  mother  or  my  most  intimate 
friend  if  I  had  never  come  within  seeing,  speaking  and  touch- 
ing distance  of  their  bodies  ?  Could  it  seriously  be  maintained 
that  if  a  child  were  abandoned  in  the  woods  and  suckled  by 
wolves,  he  would  arrive  for  himself  at  the  belief  that  another 
being  existed  like  himself  in  any  respect  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  wolves  around  him  ?  You  might  say  no  doubt  that 
such  a  child  would  not  be  fully  human,  but  that  will  not 
prove  that  he  knows  a  priori  what  the  full\-  human  child 
knows;  it  will  only  show  that  without  certain  experiences  a 
child  cannot  grow  up  into  a  fully  human  self.  Or  is  it  con- 
tended that  he  will  at  least  know  a  priori  that  the  wolves 
around  are  conscious,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  refute  So- 
lipsism? But  that  animals  also  are  conscious  is  a  position 
which  it  is  quite  possible  to  doubt.  Was  it  not  denied  by  the 
Cartesians  ?  Did  not  Malebranche  kick  his  dog  about  freely 
on  the  ground  that  its  squeals  were  purely  automatic  ?  And 
if  we  have  most  of  us  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cartesians  were  wrong  in  making  animals  unconscious  and 
primitive  men  wrong  in  making  trees  conscious,  is  that  in 
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consequence  of  some  a  priori  absurdity  in  the  suggestion, 
or  is  it  because  that  is  not  the  inference  which  we  should 
naturally  make  from  the  behavior  of  animals  and  trees  re- 
spectively? Just  at  the  point  at  which  the  behavior  of  an 
organism  becomes  ambiguous,  just  when  the  analogy  with 
a  human  being  becomes  fainter  and  the  analogy  to  inani- 
mate objects  becomes  strong,  we  begin  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  consciousness  at  all.  We  do  not  know  whether 
an  amoeba  is  conscious  or  not.  The  a-priorist  refuters  of 
Solipsism  should  define  what  exactly  it  is  which  they  do 
know  about  other  beings.  When  they  do  so,  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  difificult  to  show  that  their  belief  is  one  which  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  without  a  priori  knowledge.  More 
than  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do  with  the  claimants  to  a 
kind  of  a  priori  knowledge  which,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
most  rampant  pre-Kantian  Dogmatism,  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  anyone  to  claim. 

Apart  from  this  doctrine  there  is  no  reason  which  can  be 
assigned  by  the  Realist  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
other  minds  which  may  not  also  be  relied  on  by  the  Idealist. 
There  is  no  real  analogy  between  the  Idealist's  denial  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  matter  and  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  other  minds.  The  Idealist  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  material  organisms.  The  question  whether 
another's  organism  which  I  know  could  exist  independently 
of  mind  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  (to  speak  popularly)  inhabited  by  a  mind  other 
than  mv  own.  The  reason  why  the  Idealist  denies  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  independent  material  organism  but  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  other  minds  is  that  he  has  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  psychical  nature,  from  which  he  can  infer 
the  existence  of  other  beings  having  similar  knowledge  of 
their  own  psychical  nature;  whereas  he  has  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  any  one  piece  of  independent  matter  from 
which  to  infer  the  existence  of  other  pieces  of  such  inde- 
pendent matter. 
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I  venture  then  provisionally  to  assume  that  in  so  far 
as  the  objection  that  Idealism  leads  to  Solipsism  presupposes 
the  doctrine  that  our  knowledge  of  others  is  a  priori,  that 
fact  should  be  regarded  as  an  additional  difficulty  in  its 
way. 

Ill 

I  think  I  have  now  noticed  most  of  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  Idealism  by  the  particular  school  of  Realists 
which  I  have  had  chiefly  in  mind.  And  yet  after  all  the 
strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  as  of  other 
Anti-idealists  lies  not  so  much  in  these  detailed  objections 
which  may  be  described  as  more  or  less  philosophical,  as 
in  an  appeal  to  what  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope  without  of- 
fence, to  call  vulgar  prejudice — the  contradiction  between 
the  Idealist  creed  and  the  common  beliefs  of  mankind.  I 
have  already  tried  to  show  that  this  contradiction  is  in  the 
view  of  its  opponents  usually  exaggerated  by  assuming  that 
Idealism  means  Berkeleyan  Idealism.  No  one  who  has 
really  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  Sensationalism  can  be 
said  to  believe  that  the  external  world  begins  to  exist  when 
I  or  some  similar  "I"  begins  to  see  or  touch  it.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  alleged  that  the  rationalistic  Idealist  differs  from 
the  Berkeleyan  only  by  substituting  the  word  "think"  for 
the  word  "feel"  or  "perceive" — that  accordingly  the  thing 
begins  to  exist  only  when  I  or  some  similar  "I"  thinks  it, 
though  he  need  not  be  actually  touching  or  seeing  it.  But  the 
substitution  will  make  a  very  great  difference.  According 
to  Berkeleyanism,  the  only  existence  which  a  thing  has, 
when  un perceived,  is  the  fact  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  will  be  perceived.  If  esse  =  percipi,  then  non 
percipi  =  non  esse.  A  mere  potentiality — a  potentiality 
which  is  a  potentiality  and  nothing  else — is  not  an  existence. 
Perceptions  cannot  exist  without  being  perceived;  and  by 
way  of  perception  alone  we  can  know  nothing  which  has  not 
actually  been  perceived.    It  is  very  different  when  for  per- 
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ception  you  substitute  "object  of  thought."  I  cannot 
think  of  a  perception  existing  unperceived.  I  not  only 
can  but  must  think  of  an  object  of  thought  as  existing  when 
I  personally  am  not  perceiving  it,  even  when  I  am  not 
thinking  of  it,  and  even  when  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  other  similar  minds  are  thinking  of  it.  The  very  mean- 
ing of  a  tiling  is  that  it  is  something  which  persists  and  is 
identical  with  itself  through  a  change  of  accidents.  When 
I  touch  this  table  and  then  five  minutes  later  touch  it  again, 
I  necessarily  judge  that  the  table  has  been  there  all  the 
time.  Thinking  a  thing  then  implies  and  compels  the  belief 
that  what  is  unthought  of  (by  me  or  the  likes  of  me)  never- 
theless exists.  "Does  not  this,"  the  Realist  will  exclaim, 
"admit  the  whole  case?"  I  answer  "Not  at  all."  For  on 
reflecting  further  upon  what  is  meant  by  such  an  unthought- 
of  entity,  I  am  absolutely  driven  to  the  conviction  that  all 
the  existence  it  has  is  related  to  some  actual  experience.  The 
table  is  brown  and  square  and  hard  when  I  am  not  seeing 
or  touching  it,  but  "brown  and  square  and  hard"  would 
have  no  meaning  whatever  in  a  world  in  which  there  was 
never  any  actual  perception.  The  distance  of  its  two  sides 
from  one  another  is  something  which  I  am  compelled  to  think 
to  have  existed  before  I  thought  it,  and  yet  this  distance 
would  be  unintelligible  in  a  world  in  which  there  were  no 
perceiving  of  distance.  Distance  is  essentially  relative  both 
to  geometrical  thinking,  and  to  the  perceived  qualities  with- 
out which  geometrical  thinking  has  no  meaning.  In  view 
of  these  facts  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
thought  and  the  actual  perception  M^hich  are  implied  by 
the  being  of  things  should  be  simply  such  thinking  and  per- 
ceiving as  we  know  to  exist  among  human  beings  on  this 
planet?  The  answer  is  "No."  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  existence  which  belonged  to  the  earth  in  a  molten  state 
so  many  thousand  or  millions  of  years  ago  means  simply 
that  Kant  and  Laplace  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  hereafter  come  to  think  it  was  molten.  The  nebu- 
lar world  of  ages  past  cannot  leap  into  existence  in  the  past 
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at  the  moment  when  a  Kant  or  Laplace  thinks  it  in  the 
prasent,  though  Kant  in  his  attempted  solution  of  the  Anti- 
nomies gets  himself  into  a  position  which  really  involves  that 
absurdity.  So  to  think  would  be  to  make  the  past  existence 
of  the  thing  into  a  mere  potentiality.  And  a  mere  poten- 
tiality, once  more,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  thing 
which  is  actually  one  thing  may  be  potentially  something 
else ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  potentiality  by  itself.  An  actual 
e^^  is  a  potential  chicken,  but  you  cannot  have  served  up 
on  your  plate  the  bare  potentiality  of  a  chicken.  Some  exist- 
ence therefore  this  nebular  world  must  have  had  other  than 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  certainty,  of  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury man  hereafter  thinking  that  it  had  that  existence,  if 
we  are  to  be  justified  in  saying  it  was  nebular.  And  yet 
we  found  it  wholly  impossible  to  attribute  any  meaning  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing  except  in  relation  to  conscious 
experience  of  some  kind.  We  are  thus  face  to  face  with 
an  antinomy.  Things  cannot  exist  without  being  thought 
and  (at  some  time  or  other)  perceived:  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  itself  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the  things  must 
exist  when  they  are  not  being  actually  thought  of. 

How  are  we  to  get  over  this  antinomy?  As  with  so 
many  other  antinomies,  the  contradictory  truths  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  discover}^  that  there  is  an  equivocation  in 
the  use  of  the  terms.  The  thought  which  was  insufficient 
to  constitute  the  existence  of  the  things  was  our  thought — ■ 
such  thought  as  ours,  thought  which  was  not  when  the 
molten  earth  was,  and  which  may  not  be  w^hen  the  earth 
becomes  cold — thought  which,  even  while  it  exists,  can  grasp 
only  a  fragment  of  the  universe  which  science  neverthe- 
less teaches  us  to  be  knowable.  Then  on  the  other  hand  the 
thought  and  perception  without  which  the  things  could  not 
be  conceived  of  as  existing  at  all,  is  not  necessarily  thought 
such  as  ours.  The  antinomy  can  be  solved — and  so  far 
as  I  see  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved  in  no  other  waj' — by 
assuming  the  existence  of  an  eternal  Mind  in  and  for  which 
things  have  always  had  an  existence,   and  of  which  our 
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thinking  is  the  partial  and  intermittent  reproduction. 
Idealism,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  way  out  of  our 
antinomy,  and  the  only  Idealism  which  will  do  this  is  a 
theistic  Idealism. 

It  is  true  that  some  will  suggest  that  our  antinomy  leads 
to  another  view  of  the  imiverse  than  that  which  I  have 
offered,  or  at  least  requires  the  view  I  have  taken  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  further  hypothesis.  If  the  things  must 
exist  unthought  of  and  yet  we  know  of  no  existence  apart 
from  mind,  does  not  that  show  that  the  things  must  really 
be  minds ;  for  that  is  the  only  existence  which  we  can 
conceive  of  which  is  independent  of  being  thought  or  ex- 
perienced by  another  mind  ?  That  is  of  course  the  position 
of  Lotze  and  of  many  living  Idealists.  I  miLst  content 
myself  now  with  answering  very  briefly.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  a  necessary  hypothesis,  and,  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  not  help  us.  Phenomenal  things  are  so  very 
unlike  the  realities  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  appear- 
ance, that  the  phenomena  would  not  really  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  The  fact  that  a  stone  has  got  a  soul  will 
not  explain  the  existence  of  what  I  call  a  stone — the  stone 
which  I  can  see  and  touch.  The  existence  of  that  stone 
does  imply  some  consciousness  to  know  and  perceive  it : 
but  it  does  not  want  a  separate  soul  all  to  itself.  Nor 
would  the  existence  of  that  soul  or  any  number  of  other 
such  little  souls  explain  the  existence  of  the  material  world 
as  a  whole,  unless  we  supposed  that  collectively  at  least 
they  laiew  the  whole  world;  and  even  then  the  unity  and 
order  of  the  world  could  hardly  be  explained  unless  you 
suppose  that  some  one  or  all  of  them  were  omniscient ;  and 
if  you  have  one  omniscient  Mind,  you  only  increase  diffi- 
culties by  suggesting  that  there  are  more  than  one. 

If  stones  are  conscious  beings,  according  to  all  analogies, 
they  must  be  consciousnesses  of  a  very  low  order.  They 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  know  all  that  constitutes 
the  being  of  stones  for  science,  and  so  the  difficulty  remains 
where  it  was  before.    Others  may  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
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difficulty  of  supposing  that  things  exist  unthought  of  by 
assuming  that  our  human  minds  are  each  of  them  pre- 
existent  and  eternal.  But  then  again  arises  the  difficulty 
that,  unless  you  suppose  one  or  all  of  them  to  be  omniscient, 
you  do  not  satisfy  the  demand  that,  if  the  existence  of 
things  implies  knowledge,  the  whole  does  not  exist  unless 
the  whole  is  known.  We  Imow  that  human  minds  are  not 
omniscient,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
collectively  they  all  know  the  whole  material  universe. 
Still  less  can  such  minds  reasonably  be  supposed  to  cause 
or  create  the  whole.  I  cannot  fully  go  into  these  alternative 
forms  of  Idealism.  I  believe  myself  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  theories — either  of  pan- 
psychism  or  of  pre-existent  human  souls.  But,  even  if 
true,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
the  single  omniscient  ]\Iind.  If  such  a  IVIind  be  admitted 
to  exist,  the  other  hypotheses  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  re- 
quired to  explain  the  world;  though  any  such  beliefs  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  view  I  have  taken,  if  adequate 
reasons  can  be  given  for  them  on  their  own  merits  as  a 
speculation  on  other  grounds.  Even  Lotze  eventually  gave 
up  the  logical  necessity  of  his  view  that  each  atom  is  the 
phenomenal  aspect  of  a  little  mind,  though  he  still  clung 
to  his  theory  as  a  speculative  probability  on  other  grounds. 
I  must  now  sum  up  my  main  contention.  Idealism  does 
not  involve  the  denial  that  things  exist  while  we  are  not 
thinking  or  feeling  them.  The  essential  point  of  Idealism 
is  not  the  non-existence  of  Matter  {as  popular  versions  of 
it  imply),  hut  the  non-existence  of  flatter  without  Mind. 
What  all  Idealism  declares  to  be  absolutely  unthinkable, 
self-contradictory,  and  impossible  is  a  Universe  of  material 
things  which  only  at  some  late  period  of  its  existence  de- 
veloped or  gave  birth  to  Consciousness,  or  in  w'hich  (if  it 
be  admitted  that  some  consciousness  always  existed)  things 
existed  which  that  Consciousness  did  not  know.  Is  then 
every  Theist  an  Idealist,  it  may  be  asked?  "If  all  you 
want,"  it  may  be  suggested,  "is  that  w^e  shall  not  believe 
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that  matter  ever  did  in  point  of  fact  exist  without  being 
known  to  one  eternal  and  universal  Mind,  the  man  in  the 
street  shares  that  belief — at  least  many  men  in  the  street 
do  so :  that  is  not  what  we  find  extravagant  in  your  creed. 
All  that  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  realistic  philosopher 
contend  for  is  that  the  being  experienced  by  God  is  not  all 
that  is  meant  by  the  being  of  the  things."  To  this  line  of 
objection  I  would  reply,  "I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  the 
theistic  Realist  is  already  half  an  Idealist.  Philosophical 
theistic  Realists  like  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  do  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  assertion  that  the  esse  of  things  is 
something  wholly  out  of  relation  to  their  being  known :  and 
even  the  theistic  man  in  the  street  escapes  the  worst  extrava- 
gance of  Realism — the  belief  in  a  world  of  pure  unthought- 
of  Matter.  From  this  point  of  view  therefore  the  collision 
between  Idealism  and  the  common-sense  belief  of  ordinary 
non-materialistic  mankind  becomes  much  less  acute  than 
it  is  represented  to  be  by  Materialists,  or  philosophical 
Realists  who  do  not  believe  in  an  omniscient  Consciousness. 
But  still  after  all  the  Idealist  cannot  be  content  with 
simply  saying  "the  material  world  is  not  actually  un- 
known ; "  he  must  insist  that  it  is  essentially  inconceivable 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  cannot  help  asking  what  sort  of 
being  things  possess  for  the  Mind  that  actually  knows  them. 
And  he  must  insist  that  it  is  an  existence  which  is  essentially 
relative  to  being  known  or  in  some  way  experienced.  He 
must  insist  on  the  essential  meaninglessness  of  saying  that 
the  things  if  they  never  had  in  any  w^ay  entered  into  the  con- 
scious experience  of  anyone  would  still  be  what  they  actu- 
ally are  in  and  for  such  an  experience.  At  the  same  time 
it  ought  to  be  frankly  admitted  that  we  do  not  fully  know 
what  matter  is  for  God.  We  are  driven  by  an  inexorable 
necessity  of  thought  to  believe  that  things  have  their  exist- 
ence eternally  in  and  for  a  divine  consciousness.  And  it 
is  quite  gratuitous  and  leads  to  inconvenientia  without 
number  to  assume  that  the  divine  experience  is  something 
fundamentally  different  from  ours.    And  yet  we  obviously 
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cannot  suppose  that  God  knows  things  just  as  we  do,  or 
only  as  we  do.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suppos- 
ing that  God  at  any  one  moment  perceives  things  just  as 
we  perceive  them — that  He  sees  things  all  at  once  in  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  same  object  presents  itself  to 
us  at  different  angles,  that  He  has  all  the  pleasures  and  all 
the  pains  which  for  us  are  inseparable  from  many  of  our 
sensations,  and  so  on.  And  yet  we  cannot  (with  philoso- 
phers of  the  Green  school)  assume  that  God's  experience  is 
just  our  most  abstract  knowledge  divorced  altogether  from 
that  element  of  actual  perception  from  which  (as  w^e  have 
seen)  all  our  knowledge  derives  its  meaning.  The  world 
cannot  be  to  God  any  more  than  to  man  what  Mr.  Bradley 
calls  "an  unearthly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories."  Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  there  is  in  His  experience  that  divorce 
which  exists  in  us  between  actual  perception  in  which  (as 
the  same  writer  has  taught  us)  we  come  into  closest  contact 
with  Reality,  and  that  conceptual  knowledge — that  knowl- 
edge of  abstract  universal  laws — which  does,  indeed,  give  us 
our  greatest  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Whole,  but  at  the 
cost  of  leaving  out  so  much  that  is  present  in  the  particular 
psychical  experiences  from  which  all  our  generalizations 
are  made. 

It  is  only  by  way  of  analogy  and  metaphor  and  symbol 
that  we  can  arrive  at  any,  however  small,  degree  of  insight 
into  the  nature  of  that  divine  experience  which  (as  I  have 
tried  to  show^)  is  nevertheless  logically  implied  for  the  re- 
flecting mind  by  the  fragmentary  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Reality  which  we  actually  possess.  A  little  more  modesty, 
a  certain  measure  of  Agnosticism,  would  save  Idealists 
from  much  embarrassment  and  much  facetious  criticism. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  limited  insight  which  we  possess 
into  what  goes  on  in  human  minds  other  than  our  own — 
particularly  human  minds  of  greater  powers  than  our  own 
— it  must  surely  seem  unreasonable  that  we  should  expect 
complete  insight  into  the  nature  of  that  Universal  Con- 
sciousness in  whose  existence  we  are  compelled  to  believe. 
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Moreover,  the  antinomy  about  Time — the  nnthinkability 
of  either  a  time  which  begins  and  ends,  or  of  a  time  which 
has  no  beginning  and  no  end — an  antinomy  which  no  Ideal- 
istic ingenuity  of  phrase-making  ever  succeeded  in  bridging 
or  even  in  mitigating — makes  forever  impossible  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  self-complacent  Hegelian  to  know  things  as 
God  knows  them.  I  see  no  reason  for  suggesting  that  in  this 
divine  Consciousness  that  fundamental  distinction  between 
space-occupying  things  and  the  Mind  which  thinks  them  is 
ever  lost  or  merged.  To  that  extent  we  may  recognize  that 
the  Realists  are  right  in  resisting  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  world  of  matter  to  some  kind  of  ''experience"  or 
"states  of  ourselves" — ^a  phrase  which  is  apt  to  suggest 
subjective,  spaceless  experience.  But  that  admission  in 
no  way  involves  any  weakening  of  our  hold  upon  the 
fundamental  conviction  of  Idealism — that  the  notion  of  a 
world  of  material  things  existing,  or  capable  of  existing,  out 
of  relation  of  a  Consciousness  is  an  unthinkable  absurdity. 

There  is.  further,  one  fundamental  difference  between 
our  knowledge  of  things  and  God's.  We  certainly  do  not 
cause  the  objects  of  our  own  thought  when  these  objects 
are  material  things.  It  is  generally  believed  that  God  does 
create  the  objects  of  his  own  thought,  though  the  word 
creation  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools 
of  Idealism.  I  will  not  go  into  the  arguments  which  lead 
to  that  conclusion,  for  it  would  take  us  into  quite  a  different 
region  of  thought  from  that  upon  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  in  my 
own  view  the  argument  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
only  notion  we  possess  of  Causality  is  that  which  is  involved 
in  our  experience  of  volition,  and  upon  the  consequent 
inference  that,  if  the  successive  events  of  the  world's  his- 
tory are  to  be  caused  at  all,  they  must  be  caused  by  a  Will. 
I  have  no  time  to  develop  this  line  of  thought,  with  which 
I  may  assume  all  students  of  philosophy  to  be  familiar,  or 
to  meet  the  objections  which  are  of  course  made  to  it.  But 
I  must  just  make  a  momentary  reference  to  one  more  ob- 
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jection  which  has  been  ur^ed  by  IMr.  Prichard  ao^ainst  the 
whole  Idealist  position.  He  insists  that,  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  tliingrs  are  created  by  God,  and  that  nothing  is 
created  which  is  not  also  Imown,  still  the  idea  of  creation 
is  different  from  that  of  being  known,  and  we  should  still 
have  to  think  of  the  things  as  having  an  existence  apart 
from  their  being  known.  "Knowledge,"  he  tells  iis,  "is 
essentially  discovery,  or  the  finding  of  what  already  is. 
If  a  reality  could  be  or  come  to  be  in  virtue  of  some  activity 
or  process  on  the  part  of  the  mind,  that  activity  or  process 
would  not  be  'knowing'  but  'making'  or  'creating,'  and  to 
make  and  to  know  must  in  the  end  be  admitted  to  be  mu- 
tually exclusive. ""  Of  course  to  know  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  create.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  an  object 
of  thought  is  conceived  as  being  caused  by  the  knower, 
therefore  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  existing  apart 
from  the  knowledge.  Things  which  are  distinguishable  are 
not  always  separable.  We  have  no  experience  of  creating 
material  things :  such  things  are  certainly  not  created  by 
our  individual  thought.  But  we  do  know  some  objects  of 
knowledge  which  unquestionably  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exist  apart  from  knowledge.  In  this  sweeping  as.sertion 
about  the  relation  between  the  knower  and  the  kno\vn. 
Mr.  Prichard  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  philosophers) 
seems  momentarily  to  have  forgotten  that  we  do  know  some 
objects  of  knowledge  which  are  not  material  things,  and 
which  cannot  on  any  view  be  supposed  to  exist  apart  from 
knowledge,  and  some  of  these  we  do  also  make  or  cause  to 
exist.  My  toothache  is  no  doubt  not  the  same  as  my  know- 
ing that  I  have  a  toothache ;  but  the  experience  of  toothache 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  existing  apart  from  consciousness, 
or  even  apart  from  that  particular  kind  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  knowledge.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  there 
are  sensations  which  we  do  not  reflect  on  sufficiently  to 
make  our  consciousness  of  them  what  we  generally  mean 
by  knowledge,  such  an  experience  is  not  the  same  thing 

11  Prichard,  Kant's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  118,  cf.  p.  235  sq. 
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as  the  experience  becomes  when  it  is  reflected  on  and 
known.  And  this  possibility  wholly  disappears  with  acute 
sensations.  An  unknoAVTi  toothache  would  be  the  kind  of 
toothache  we  pray  for  when  we  are  suffering  from  a  known 
toothache.  The  experience  of  acute  toothache  fully  reflected 
on  is  certainly  something  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exist  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  it.  And  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  extravagant  to  say  with  JMr.  Priehard,  "It 
must  in  the  end  be  conceded  of  a  toothache  as  much  as  of 
a  stone  that  it  exists  independently  of  the  knowledge  of 
it. '  '^-  In  this  case  the  thing  does,  indeed,  exist  apart  from 
and  in  opposition  to  our  volition ;  but  it  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  apart  from  being  known.  This  itself  would  be  enough 
to  refute  the  astonishing  assertion  that  knowledge  is  in  all 
cases  the  discovery  of  what  existed  before  the  knowledge. ^^ 
But  there  are  other  experiences  which  are  voluntarily 
caused  and  yet  cannot  exist  apart  from  being  known. 
When  I  deliberately  attend  to  a  picture,  the  resulting 
esthetic  experience  is  in  part  dependent  upon  my  volun- 
tary activity,  and  did  not  exist  before  that  voluntary  atten- 
tion began.  "Even  if  the  reality  known,"  says  Mr. 
Priehard  (pp.  235-6)  "happens  to  be  something  which  we 
make,  e.g.,  a  house,  the  knowing  of  it  is  distinct  from  the 
making  of  it,  and,  so  far  from  being  identical  with  the  mak- 
ing, presupposes  that  the  reality  in  question  is  already  made. 
Music  and  poetry  are,  no  doubt,  realities  which  in  some 
sense  are  made  or  composed,  but  the  apprehension  of  them 
is  distinct  from  and  presupposes  the  process  by  which  they 
are  composed. ' '  In  the  case  of  the  house  the  distinction  be- 
tween Imowing  and  making  is,  of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense,  clear  enough,  since  another  can 
know  without  having  made.  If  we  suppose,  however,  a 
tune  composed  but  not  performed  or  written  down,   can 


^2  ihid.,  p.  118. 

13  Mr.  Bertrand  Eussell  more  cautiously  says  "What  makes  a 
belief  true  is  a  fact,  and  this  fact  does  not  (except  in  exceptional 
cases)  in  any  way  involve  the  mind  of  the  person  who  has  the  be- 
lief."    (The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  203). 
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we  sav  that  the  thiiig'  is  made  before  it  is  known,  or  could 
exist  without  beino^  known  ?  I  can  distinguish  between 
the  esthetic  experience  and  my  knowledge  of  it,  or  again 
between  my  act  of  attention  and  my  knowledge ;  but  neither 
of  them  could  exist  unaltered  without  the  other.  They  are 
aspects  of  an  indivisible  experience.  Here  then  clearly  "to 
make"  and  "to  know"  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  unless 
"to  make"  ])e  arbitrarily  defined  as  meaning  "to  create  a 
material  object  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Realist  understands 
material  o])ject."  which  would  be  a  mere  peiilio  principii. 
We  certainly  have  no  experience  of  creating  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  reality  which  is  called  matter.  But  the  illus- 
tration shows  that  there  is  no  a  priori  inconceivability  in 
the  idea  of  a  ]\Iind  which  does  make  the  very  objects  which 
it  also  knows,  and  whose  existence  is  inseparable  from  its 
knowing  them.  We  can  even,  by  way  of  analogy,  imagine 
in  some  inadequate  way  what  such  an  experience  must  be 
like.  Given  a  previous  experience  of  what  we  call  actual 
things — an  experience  of  which  we  are  not  the  cause— we 
can  to  some  limited  extent  call  up  a  picture  of  the  things 
so  vivid  as  to  reproduce  many  of  the  characteri.stics  of  the 
experience  caused  by  the  actually  present  object;  and  the 
things  so  called  up  are  in  space  and  in  that  sense  objective. 
We  do  not  create  things  but  we  do  create  pictures  of  things. 
That  analogy  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  some  meaning  to 
the  conception  of  a  Consciousness  which  requires  no  such 
previous  experience  of  things  created  by  another  in  order 
to  present  to  itself  a  world  of  which  it  is  the  caiLse.  But 
once  again,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  understand  fully 
what  things  are  like  to  a  consciousness  which  has  the  ex- 
perience of  actually  creating  them.  To  know  exactly  what 
things  are  like  to  God,  one  would  have  to  be  God,  more  com- 
pletely God,  I  may  say,  than  even  a  Hegelian  philosopher 
pretends  to  be.  The  relation  of  the  things  to  God's  con- 
sciousness is  doubtless  not  the  same  as  it  is  to  our  own.  If 
that  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  things  have 
an  existence  of  their  own  apart  from  our  knowledge  of 
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them,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  making  the  admission. 
But  no  admission  as  to  the  limitations  which  hedge  about 
our  knowledge,  as  to  the  kind  of  existence  which  things 
have  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  creative 
Consciousness,  will  do  anything  at  all  to  give  meaning  or 
credibility  to  the  assertion  that  things  exist  apart  from 
consciousness  altogether.  The  being  of  things  may  be — 
no  doubt  must  be — in  a  sense  different  from  the  knowledge 
of  them,  even  for  a  Consciousness  which  causes  all  the 
things  which  it  thinks,  just  as  our  voluntarily  caused  ex- 
periences are  disting-uishable  from  our  knowledge  of  them. 
What  the  Idealist  must  deny  is  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  thing-in-itself  apart  from  some  conscious- 
ness which  knows  it.  He  must  maintain  that  the  things  do 
not  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  their  presence  to  a  Con- 
sciousness in  whose  experiences  the  aspects  which  we  dis- 
tinguish as  knowing,  perceiving,  willing,  are  combined  and 
doubtless  transcended.  The  being  of  material  things  and 
the  consciousness  of  them  are  two  inseparable  sides  or  as- 
pects of  one  and  the  same  reality.  What  Idealism  denies 
is  not  the  existence  of  matter  but  the  independent  existence 
of  matter.^^ 


14  Mr.  Prichard  admits  (though  it  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds 
his  dogmatic  assertion  is  based)  that  "it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
universe  consisting  solely  of  the  physical  world  to  originate  thought 
or  beings  capable  of  thinking."  "But"  (he  continues)  "the  real 
presupposition  of  the  coming  into  existence  of  human  knowledge  at 
a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  the  universe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pre-existence  not  of  a  mind  or  minds  which  always  actually  knew, 
but  simply  of  a  mind  or  minds  in  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
knowledge  is  necessarily  actualized.  (Hid.,  p.  127).  If  I  could  be- 
lieve in  a  Universe  in  which  from  all  eternity  minds  had  slept  un- 
consciously till  they  were  awakened  (presumably  by  some  material 
process),  it  would  not  add  much  to  the  marvel  that  the  mind  itself 
should  have  been  so  originated. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  OF  GREEK  SCIENCE 


John  Linton  Myres 


The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  link  together  some  of 
the  fragmentary  statements  which  have  come  down  to  us 
about  the  first  Greek  attempts  to  describe  and  interpret 
Nature  and  Man.  We  are  familiar  with  the  notion  that  it 
is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  belief  that  it  is  possible 
so  to  describe  and  interpret ;  the  belief  that  nature  is  intel- 
ligible to  man,  and  that  to  understand  nature  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  necessary  steps  towards  a  life  that  shall  be 
not  merely  comfortable  and  efficient  but  good  and  worthy  of 
man.  We  are  familiar,  too,  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  that  their  principal  achievements  in  this  en- 
quiry belonged  to  an  early  phase  of  thought,  the  "physical 
school"  of  philosophy,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Ionia; 
and  with  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  this  "physical 
school"  were  for  the  most  part  over,  when  Socrates  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  brought  philosophy  (as  they 
said)  "from  the  skies  to  earth,"  and  founded  a  "moral 
school,"  a  philosophy  of  conduct,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Athens.  Many  of  us  are  probably  familiar  also  with  the 
extant  fragments  of  these  "physical"  philosophers,  and 
with  later  Greek  opinions  about  them ;  and  some  of  us  have 
been  brought  up  to  regard  the  pre-Socratics  in  general  as 
a  set  of  very  childish,  rather  fantastic  dreamers,  and  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  their  works — and  those  of  Her- 
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aclitiis  in  particular — are  in  so  fragmentary  a  state  as  they 
are. 

Read  without  context,  indeed,  the  fragments  of  the  great 
lonians  are  not  very  entertaining,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  commended  by  the  attempts  of  later  antiquaries  and 
historians  of  philosophy  who  clearly  did  not  understand 
them,  and  seem  to  have  chosen  their  extracts  in  a  rather 
arbitrary  and  irrelevant  way.  Compared,  moreover,  in  this 
unlucky  guise  with  the  mathematical  writers  of  Alexandria, 
of  whom  we  have  remains  long  enough  and  coherent  enough 
to  be  typical,  the  early  physicists  make  but  a  poor  show. 
If  we  are  to  do  them  justice,  we  must  read  what  we  have 
of  their  work  in  the  light  of  the  layman  whose  thinking 
they  modeled;  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  contem- 
porary East,  which  they  failed  to  touch  as  completely  as 
the  East  (by  a  happy  accident)  failed  to  influence  them; 
above  all,  in  the  light  of  what  we  can  learn  from  geograph- 
ers and  our  own  observation  about  the  Greek  world  as  they 
knew  and  observed  it ;  and  from  the  modern  peasant  life  of 
Greek  lands,  which  so  often  preserves  unawares  something 
more  than  superficial  likeness  to  its  great  past.  And  by 
its  great  past  I  do  not  mean  only  the  thoughts  and  the 
talk  of  Herodotus  and  Anaxagoras,  but  the  farmyard 
weatherwisdom  of  Strepsiades. 

Recent  work  in  the  history  of  Greek  astronomy,  and  in 
the  applications  of  it  to  chronology  and  history,  is  probably 
familiar  to  us  all.  It  is  the  branch  of  natural  science  which 
has  always  illustrated  with  most  elementary  lucidity  the 
processes  whereby  the  attempt  is  made  to  reach  scientific 
conclusions  about  facts  of  nature  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  experiment,  even  for  us,  and  were  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  precise  measurement  before  the  invention 
of  instruments  like  the  telescope,  the  chronograph,  and  the 
micrometer.  But  the  details  of  this  enquiry  are  special, 
and  its  results  accessible,  so  I  shall  venture  to  leave  them 
to  one  side,  and  so  gain  time  for  the  methods  and  achieve- 
ments of  Greek  biology. 
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In  the  same  way,  recent  lectures  of  my  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff,  in  Oxford,  on  the  early  history  of  Greek 
Law,  and  of  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  right  on  which 
Greek  systems  of  law  were  based,  have  done  much  to  sug- 
gest how  closely  Greek  views  of  the  nature  of  law  in  society 
were  linked,  in  quality  as  in  origin,  with  Greek  notions  of 
the  law  in  the  realm  of  nature.  To  this  new  and  rather 
intricate  topic  I  hope  to  have  time  to  return  later  on,  so  I 
only  note  here  its  obvious  interest  and  importance. 

Thirdly,  the  analysis  of  the  content  of  Greek  religion, 
which  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Cornford/  and  more 
recently  still  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,-  has  indicated 
very  clearly  the  mental  processes  which  bring  primitive 
peoples  everywhere — and  can  be  shown  to  have  brought  the 
earliest  peoples  of  the  Aegean — to  certain  conclusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  certain 
practices  designed  in  the  main  to  prevent  this  world  from 
getting  the  upper  hand  in  their  struggle  for  life  in  it. 
Out  of  these  conclusions,  as  experience  and  reflection  cor- 
rected them,  arose  on  the  one  hand,  as  Professor  ]\Iurray 
was  concerned  to  show,  a  scheme  of  religious  belief,  with 
appropriate  religious  practices;  and  on  the  other — what 
mainly  interests  Mr.  Cornford — a  scheme  of  scientific  be- 
lief, with  the  practical  applications  to  the  daily  life  of  man 
which  result  sooner  or  later  from  all  scientific  discovery. 

On  the  other  edge  of  the  history  of  thought,  furthest 
removed  both  from  religious  emotion  and  from  the  brute 
necessities  of  the  daily  war  with  undomesticated  nature 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  foreshadowed  the  close  affinity  between 
the  thought  of  Socrates  and  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
successors  and  the  practice  of  the  great  school  of  scientific 
medicine,  of  which  our  knowledge  comes  through  the  liter- 
ature ascribed  to  Hippocrates. 

What  I  shall  try  to  do  now  is  to  follow  these  clues 
in  the  direction  to  which  they  all  converge,  and  to  recover 

^From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  Cambridge,  1912. 
^Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,  New  York,  1913. 
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first  some  of  the  limiting  conditions  under  which  any 
scheme  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  method  neces- 
sarily came  into  being  in  Greek  lands,  and  among  a  people 
with  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  Greeks;  and,  then, 
some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  scheme  of  knowledge  and 
method  which  actually  came  into  existence  there. 

One  remark,  at  the  outset,  about  Greek  lands,  as  a 
theatre,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word :  a  diarpov  or  place 
of  onlooking,  in  which  man  is  the  onlooker — Oearr)^^  if 
not  "of  all  time"  like  the  historian  and  the  astronomer, 
yet  of  all  existing  things,  as  physicist,  and  chemist,  and 
biologist.^  For  this  theatre — this  "show-place,"  as  its  Ger- 
man equivalent  reminds  us — is  also  itself  in  the  Latin  sense 
the  spectaculum,  the  pageant  which  passes  before  the  eye ; 
and  offers  also,  in  the  English  sense,  the  spectacles  through 
which  alone  man's  eye  can  see  it  truly;  for  man,  in  his 
corporeal  mechanism,  is  no  less  part  of  the  show  than  the 
sea  and  the  trees.  Now  considered  as  a  theatre,  a  place 
for  observing  nature,  Greek  lands  offer  in  some  respects 
unequaled  facilities.  They  are  a  region  of  abrupt  con- 
trasts, and  frank  revelations  of  what  nature  is,  in  its  infin- 
itely various  detail.  Its  clear  air  decimates  distances — 
witness  Lucretius'  remark  that  far-off  lights  do  not  grow 
smaller;  but  its  strong  contrasts  of  hot  and  cold,  due  to 
intensity  of  sunlight  and  rapidity  of  radiation,  continually 
present  the  atmosphere  as  a  perceptible  fluid,  with  shim- 
mering ripples  over  each  roasted  rock,  and  with  an  upper 
surface,  emphatic  as  a  sea-level,  on  which  the  wool-pack 
clouds  sit  like  snowflakes  on  a  window  pane;  and  where 
the  mirage  is  painted,  like  Parnassos  on  the  mirror  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  In  such  a  climate,  too,  wet  and  dry  are 
as  clearly  defined  in  their  antagonism  as  hot  and  cold. 
Evaporation,  of  diagrammatic  intensity,  is  the  daily  com- 
fort of  the  traveler  and  the  hunter ;  and  the  daily  worry 
of  the  housewife.    Wet ' '  liquid ' '  was  always  either  ' '  rising ' ' 


^Compare  Aristotle's  description  of  the  philosopher:   Oearrji  Travrbs 
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into  gas,  or  "sinking"  into  dry  and  solid  matter;  all  the 
more  noticeable  in  a  land  where  almost  all  the  water  is 
"hard"  with  lime  and  gypsum,  and  almost  all  the  table- 
drink  is  not  water,  but  raw  red  wine,  which  leaves  copious 
sediment  on  the  cup  and  on  the  wineshop  benches.  Where 
the  Scottish  fireside,  with  its  tea-kettle,  stands  in  the  physics 
of  James  Watt,  and  "phlogiston"  in  the  chemistry  of  stove- 
heated  Germany  and  France,  there  stands  "evaporation" 
in  the  scheme  of  things  as  they  appeared  to  Heraclitus  and 
Anaxagoras.*  Wet  and  dry,  too,  are  not  only  natural  op- 
posites,  but  are  engaged  in  perpetual  struggle  here:  in 
alternating  seasons  of  rain  and  rainlessness ;  in  the  still 
more  striking  contrast,  from  day  to  day,  of  abrupt  cyclonic 
rain-spates  and  the  splendid  interludes  of  Aegean  winter,  so 
like  the  best  A\nnter  of  California. 

With  the  other  great  antithesis  of  the  physical  philos- 
ophy, it  is  the  same.  Think  of  light  and  darkness,  in  these 
southern  latitudes  and  clear  skies;  where  night  is  a  solid 
velvety  thing  like  a  camera  cloth ;  a  darkness  that  can  be 
felt,  like  that  of  Egypt;  where  almost  all  the  year,  in  all 
the  haunts  of  men,  the  air  is  so  dust-laden  that  light,  pour- 
ing through  crevices,  cuts  the  dark  like  a  shaft  of  opal 
glass — witness  Herodotus'  tale  of  the  Younger  Son's  Por- 
tion— and  where  the  broad  daylight  is  such  that  by  con- 
trast the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  was  Cimmerian,  more 
or  less.  Think  of  hard  and  soft  in  a  land  where  almost  all 
soil  is  alluvial,  thinly  spread  over  massive  limestones, 
crowded  with  boulders  and  pebbles,  yet  most  clearly  re- 
sulting from  nothing  but  their  decomposition.^  Think  of 
sweet  and  hitter,  where  the  only  sugar  is  honey;  where  no 
meal  is  complete  without  its  vinegar,®  and  where  the  country 
wine,  as  every  tourist  knows,  is  ever  in  unstable  alcoholic 
equilibrium    "between    being    and    not    being":    "honey- 

*avaevfi.la<n$,  literally  the  going  up  of  incense. 

^  No  less  abrupt  is  our  contrast  here  between  the  Sierras  and  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

*  Greek  salads  challenge  comparison  with  Calif  ornian,  but  d<TTaK6j  is 
a  poor  equivalent  for  crab. 
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sweet"  one  day.  and  "the  sliarp-tasted "  par  excellence  the 
next. 

Most  striking  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity both  of  decomposition  and  of  organic  growth.  The 
burial  of  Alcestis  in  the  play  seemed  to  Dr.  VerralF  inde- 
cently rapid:  to  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates,  a  phthisis  which 
could  carry  off  a  healthy  young  woman  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  would  demand  a  galloping  funeral.  In  modern 
Greek  churchyards,  grave-spaces  are  let  on  a  three  years' 
lease;  and  when  the  lease  is  up  there  is  seldom  anything 
but  dry  bones  to  be  removed.  The  ' '  cemetery, '  '*  moreover, 
is  not  the  place  where  the  graves  are,  but  the  charnel-house 
under  the  church,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  yard.  Over  each 
Greek  grave  it  might  be  written,  "This  is  not  your  rest"; 
and  this  custom  of  secondary  burial  goes  back  locally  to 
the  Early  Minoan  Age.  Among  the  living  it  is  the  same : 
nothing  but  Apollo's  own  scavenger,  Greek  sunlight,  averts 
Apollo's  pestilence  from  people  so  reckless  of  their  sanitary 
surroundings.  The  dog  Argus  lies  dying  on  a  dunghill  in 
the  palace  fore-court;  but  the  suitors,  too,  are  sitting  on 
piles  of  hides  of  oxen  that  have  been  killed  for  their  last 
meal. 

In  the  same  way,  groAvth  is  rapid.  The  seasonal  cycle 
of  vegetable  life  is  brief.  Autumn  rains  hardly  begin  till 
November,  and  the  winter  frosts  are  not  over  till  early 
March ;  but  the  annual  poppies  are  in  their  prime  in  April, 
and  by  the  middle  of  May  the  dead  stalks  of  them  are 
literally  "dust  before  the  wind."  Most  of  the  gayest  per- 
ennials, too,  asphodel,  iris,  and  anemone,  spring  from  bulbs 
and  woody  corms,  which  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fall — as  their  kinsmen  oversleep  the  California  summer — 
and  lie  lifeless  and  soil-colored  all  summer,  some  deep  be- 
low the  surface,  others  almost  loose  upon  it.  The  vine, 
too,  in  its  winter  phase,  is  dry  and  scabrous  as  a  dead 
gooseberry   bush — this,    too,    we   know   on   the    Coast — its 

'Verrall,  Euripides  the  Rationalist,  Cambridge. 
^  Koiix-qTrfpioVj  literally  the  place  of  going  to  sleep. 
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whole  year's  growth  has  been  pollarded  before  the  winter, 
and  forms  those  stacks  of  firewood  which  masked  and  then 
betrayed  the  Delian  in  Thucydides  IV.  Animal  life  is 
more  sudden  and  mysterious  still,  in  its  sudden  outpours 
of  new  life.  We  recall  the  reported  plagues  of  mice;  the 
occasional  locust  swarms,  attributed,  as  we  know,  in  early 
daj^s  to  the  Sun-god's  wrath,  like  epidemics  and  all  un- 
wholesome zymosis  of  Mother  Earth :  for  Apollo  is  Locust- 
god,  just  as  he  is  ]\Iouse-god  f  it  is  to  the  giver  that  we  pray, 
that  he  may  retract  his  gift.  We  recall,  too,  the  mosquitos 
which  infest  every  puddle  in  every  filthy  sheep-pen — these 
are  not  Apollo's  curse,  but  Beelzebub's,  "the  Lord  of 
Flies. ' '  We  recall,  too,  the  daily  troubles  of  a  Greek  kitchen 
with  fly-blown  meat;  the  swarming  bees  in  Samson's  lion, 
in  the  skull  of  Onesilaus,  and  in  the  festering  bullock  of 
Aristaeiis.  All  these  challenge  curiosity  about  the  origin 
and  the  nature  of  life,  with  peculiar  insistence,  and  appar- 
ent facility  for  experiment. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  in  the  ancient  world  was  nature  so 
careless  of  her  secrets ;  and  nowhere  has  man  been  so  prompt 
to  take  up  her  challenge  to  discover  them.  And  this  chal- 
lenge did  not  come  first  to  Aegean  man  in  his  Hellenic 
phase.  Few  aspects  of  Minoan  art  are  more  striking  than 
its  vivid  naturalism,  its  intense  study  of  plant  form  and 
the  anatomical  mechanism  of  animals  and  men;  few  sides 
of  Minoan  culture  more  un-ancient,  more  intimately  akin 
to  our  own,  than  its  expert  control  of  light ;  its  hydraulic 
engineering  and  sanitary  skill;  its  precise  contouring  of 
water  channels,  and  turned  stonework  with  elaborate  conic- 
section  profiles ;  its  wholesale  manufacture  and  storage  of 
staple  produce,  the  oil  and  ^vine  in  the  great  palace-maga- 
zines. And  Minoan  naturalism  did  not  die  wholly  when 
the  Minoan  kingdoms  fell.  The  attempt  to  prove  Homeric 
similes  "late"  has  fared,  I  think,  less  well  than  the  obser- 
vation that  they  cohere  with  the  daily  life  of  village  and 
cattle  ranch,  and  with  herdsman's  and  hunter's  knowledge 

'  7rojOi'67rtos  and  tT/iivdeCn. 
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of  lion,  wild  bull,  and  wild  goat,  the  side  on  which  Greek 
life  in  the  Iron  Age  betrays  most  perfect  continuity  with 
Minoan  experience.  And  I  venture  further  to  suggest,  in 
passing,  that  a  comparison  between  the  content  of  Homeric 
similes  and  the  thumb-nail  art  of  Minoan  gem  engravers 
shows  almost  as  large  an  overlap  as  is  betrayed  when  we 
compare  their  technique — the  manner,  that  is,  in  which  the 
two  sets  of  craftsmen  set  out  to  present  each  scene  in  the 
proper  idiom  of  their  respective  arts. 

Much  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  for  the  paralysis  which 
beset  representative  art  in  the  Aegean,  when  it  fell,  in 
turn,  first  under  the  ban  of  Iron  Age  abstraction,  that 
geometrician's  nightmare  of  chequers,  triangles,  and  con- 
centric circles  which  dominates  the  Dark  Age;  and  then 
under  other  conventions,  no  less  destructive  of  insight  and 
truth,  which  came  in  from  the  cross-bred  Orientalism  of 
the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor,  when  the  world  began  to  ex- 
pand again  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  But  evidence 
accumulates  that  the  continuity  between  Minoan  and  Hel- 
lenic culture  was  locally  real  and  even  ample.  Certainly 
something  of  that  attitude  towards  nature,  as  a  thing  intel- 
ligible to  man,  and  adaptable  to  man's  use,  which  had 
inspired  the  engineers  and  the  naturalists  of  Cnossos,  re- 
appears in  the  first  scientific  efforts  of  Hellenic  Ionia,  and 
is  connected  with  its  earlier  self  through  the  sure  continuity 
of  Homeric  tradition. 

It  might  easily  have  happened  that  the  intrusion  of  new 
gods,  reinforced  by  a  new  political  regime,  should  break 
this  continuitj^  and  transform  Minoan  nature-love  into  the 
magic-haunted  nature-fear  which  was  bred  in  Babylonia — 
one  of  the  worst  climates  and  most  ruthlessly  anti-human 
regions  in  the  world — and  which  characterizes,  more  or  less, 
all  regions  of  the  Nearer  East.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
Oriental  ideas,  whether  of  magic  or  of  science,  penetrated 
so  late  into  Greek  lands  as  to  remain  subordinate  and  sup- 
plementary until  the  physical  philosophy  had  spent  itself. 
Plato  still  speaks  of  the  planet  Mercury  in  the  Timaeus, 
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as  "the  star  attributed  to  Mercury,"'"  as  though  the  link 
between  planet  and  deity  were  new,  conjectural,  and  pre- 
carious; and  in  the  name  of  its  companion,  the  "Dawn- 
bringer,"^^  in  the  same  phrase,  there  is  no  hint  of  divine 
governance  at  all.  And  if  this  was  so  witli  what  we  call 
Venus,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  other  planets  still 
behaved,  as  the  Sun  behaved  for  Ileraclitus  (see  below), 
observing  duly  their  "limit,"  but  unsaddled  and  unridden 
by  great  gods.  This  freedom  from  the  magical  authority 
of  the  Orient  is  the  counterpart,  in  the  scientific  back- 
ground of  Greek  thought,  to  that  freedom  of  Greek  religion 
from  the  authority  of  Oriental  cult  and  ritual,  which  Dr. 
Farnell  has  vindicated  lately  in  his  book  on  Greece  and 
Babylon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  which  did  conquer  a 
place  for  itself  in  Greek  lands  was.  of  all  the  religions  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  best  adapted  to  secure,  against  such 
interference  and  obstruction,  the  spontaneous  continuous 
growth  of  naturalist  thought.  The  Olympian  Deities  may 
have  been  once  a  cosmological  mechanism,  like  the  pantheon 
of  Egypt  or  of  Babylonia.  Let  others  decide  that  point ; 
it  does  not  concern  us  here.  As  they  appear  in  historic 
Greece — still  more  as  they  seemed  in  the  Homeric  Age, 
before  local  epiphytes  disguised  them.  Glaucus-like.  with  a 
miscellany  of  Minoan  survivals — they  are  simply  human ; 
but  with  humanity,  so  to  speak,  at  a  verv'  high  "power" 
or  intensity.  They  are  in  the  Aegean  world,  but  they  are 
no  more  of  it  than  are  their  Achaean  votaries  and  the  Hel- 
lenic successors  of  these.  Greek  lands  and  waters  are  no 
more  their  creation  than  are  Asgard  Hill  and  iMannheim 
the  creation  of  Odin  and  his  Olympians  of  the  North. 
Ohonpus  had  been  Titanic  before  it  was  Olympian ;  but 
the  old  gods,  who  failed  to  manage  a  world  which  they,  too, 
had  wrested  from  tenants  older  still,  had  sunk,  by  right  of 
deposition,  to  their  "own  place."  deep  beneath  the  fires  of 

'"6  \ey6n(vos  'Epfiov. 
''  ea)(r</)6pos 
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Etna.  Olympus  stood  empty,  and  the  new  gods  settled 
do\\Ti  into  the  "civic  center"  of  heaven^^  like  Menelaiis  in 
Sparta  into  the  polychrome  facade^-^  of  the  Tyndarid  palace. 
"Would  there  some  day  be  a  "twilight"  for  them — the 
Armageddon  which  Odin  alone  of  the  Northern  gods  fore- 
knew, in  the  most  splendid  of  Apocalypses?  Aeschylus 
seems  to  have  known  the  story,  and  seems  also,  like  a  good 
Zeus  worshiper,  to  have  woven  a  magic  which  should  un- 
bind Prometheus  without  imseating  Zeus.  But  Zeus,  as 
we  know  him  and  as  the  Greek  world  apart  from  Aeschylus 
knew  him,  troubles  no  more  about  the  end  of  things  than 
he  does  about  the  beginning.  He  is  neither  creator  nor 
destroyer ;  nor — what  is  more  remarkable — has  he  anything 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  world.  He  can  do  ten- 
ant's mischief,  and  may  in  the  latter  day  be  held  responsible 
for  a  kind  of  tenant's  repairs;  but  it  is  not  his  earth,  any 
more  than  we  can  say  of  Poseidon  that  "the  sea  is  his,  for 
he  made  it."  Poseidon,  in  fact,  did  not  make  the  sea.  It 
was  his  share  of  the  loot,  and  a  lordly  plaything;  but  it 
is  not  Poseidon  who  will  be  aggrieved  "if  the  sea  shall  over- 
step the  measures"^*  which  define  the  behavior  of  HoO.  The 
question,  then,  of  these  /xerpa— of  what  we  call  the  Laws 
and  the  Constitution  of  Nature — is  one  which  the  Olympian 
tenants  of  their  earthly  tabernacle,  the  ^OXvjxina  86/ji.ara 
could  treat,  and  did  treat,  with  high  unconcern.  But  who 
was  their  landlord  ?  Who  built  the  Olympian  Halls  ?  Still 
more  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  tenant, 
OhTnpian  or  human,  who  did  the  "landlord's  repairs"? 

Wastage,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  was  obviously  and 
unquestionably  going  on.  "All  things  flow  and  no  thing 
stays.  "^^  There  is  no  real  distinction  between  soft  and 
hard;  after  a  pluvial  age,  the  soft  "earth  mounds"  in  the 
days  of  Atlantis^®  have  become  the  bone-dry  Lycabettus  and 

'^The  6eQv  dyopa  of  Homer. 

^^ivuiwia  Trafi(f>av6u}VTa. 

^*  vTrep^yjfferai  ^.irpa  as  Heraclitus  says  of  the  sun. 

^^  iravTa  pei  Kal  dvdiv  n^vei. 

'®The  yn'Ko<poi  of  Plato's  Timeaus. 
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Acropolis  and  Pnyx-hill,  that  we  know :  some  day  even  the 
Saronie  Gulf,  deep  as  it  is,  would  fill  with  silt  and  give 
us  coast  plains  like  those  which  threatened  Miletus  and 
were  transforming  Thermopylae.  In  a  word,  the  earth  is 
aging:  there  was  therefore  a  beginning,  and  there  will  be 
an  end.  But  yearly  the  earth  is  renewed,  in  its  superficial 
aspect  as  mother  of  crops,  in  a  cycle  of  vegetable  growth; 
that  is  Demeter's  work,  but  Demeter  is  not  Ge,  and  the 
Earth  was  there  before  ever  our  Lady  of  Grain  planted  her 
gift  in  it. 

Less  often,  too — and  in  a  country  so  rent  with  earth- 
quakes as  Greece  a  "catastrophic  geology"  was  as  inevit- 
able as  it  was  among  the  Jews^^ — less  often,  Poseidon  is 
credited  with  what  we  may  fairly  call  "tenants'  improve- 
ments"— the  gorge  at  Tempe,  to  let  the  water  off  the  Thes- 
salian  plain ;  or  the  spring  on  the  Acropolis,  to  make  that 
fortress  tenable;  or  a  change  of  shoreline,  near  his  o\xu 
earthquake-ridden  towns  of  Corinth  and  Potidaea.  But 
when  man,  emulous  of  Olympian  accommodations,  at- 
tempted the  same,  the  Olympian  gods  were  jealous  for  the 
status  quo.  Their  policy  is  the  policy  of  the  leasehold,  or 
of  the  entailed  estate,  not  to  surrender  it  diminished.^* 
When  the  citizens  of  Cnidos  would  have  trenched  their 
isthmus,  trouble  befell :  Zeus  would  have  made  it  an  i.sland 
had  he  willed. ^^  With  Xerxes,  it  was  insolence^"  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  that  he  bridged  the  Hellespont,  and 
severed  the  promontory  of  Athos,  so  near  Poseidon's  Poti- 
daea. It  was  a  supreme  achievement  of  Darius,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  without  incurring  heaven's  wrath,  he  did  cut 
the  canal  from  Nile  to  Red  Sea — adsit  omen! — w^hich  com- 
pleted nature's  handiwork  and  adjusted  the  symmetry  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor.    For 

"See  George  Adam  Smith:   Jerusalem,  for  full  treatment  of  this 
topic. 

'^/iT;  i\dTT(>}  TrapaSi.d6vai. 

'^  Zei)s  ydp  k   e9T)K£  injcrov  ef  Ki^oijXeTO. 
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Libya,    you    will    remember — by    nature's    oversight — had 
hitherto  been  left  ''in  the  other  promontory."" 

Who,  then — or  what — maintains  the  world?  This,  for 
men,  as  for  Olympians,  if  Olympians  thought  about  such 
things,  was  the  supreme  question  to  be  asked  of  nature. 
It  was  a  question  of  minor  interest — and  merely  historical 
value — "who  made  the  world,"  and  "what  shall  it  be  in 
the  end  thereof?"  This  indifference  to  cosmogony  and 
eschatology  is  characteristic  of  Greek  physical  speculation, 
and  greatly  lightened  its  task.  It  stands  in  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  Oriental — and  particularly  the  Babylonian — 
insistence  on  origins,  and  interest  in  creation  myths ;  and 
enhances  the  Greek  insistence  on  questions  about  the  struc- 
ture, the  maintenance,  and  the  current  behavior  of  the 
world;  questions  which  Oriental,  and  particularly  Baby- 
lonian thought,  neglects,  or  glozes  over. 

PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS 

One  important  consequence  of  this  concentration  on 
questions  of  structure,  maintenance,  and  behavior — on 
questions  (that  is)  of  physical  science  in  the  strict  sense — 
was  a  parallelism  between  physics  and  politics  in  Greek 
lands,  which  I  think  is  unique.  The  physical  philosophy 
of  early  Greece  has  been  sometimes  described  as  if  it  had 
been  contrasted  with  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  Socratic 
schools,  in  its  subject  of  enquiry  as  well  as  in  its  date  and 
its  methods.  But  this  view  does  less  than  justice  to  the 
earlier  movement.  It  also  leaves  out  of  account  a  notable 
aspect  of  its  method.  Cicero,  with  ampler  means  of  knowl- 
edge than  ours,  was  quite  clear  on  this  point.  ' '  Almost  all 
those  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Seven  Sages  you  will  see 
to  have  been  engaged  in  public  life."--  And  Dicaearchus, 
speaking  of    the   Seven   Sages,   reported  them-^   "neither 

'"  Herodotus  IV  33. 

^^Eos  vero   septem,    quos   Graeei   sapientes   nominaverunt    omnes 
paene  vides  in  media  republica  versatos  esse.     De  Eep.  I.  7. 

'^'^  oijTe   <ro(povi    oire    (piKocrdtpovs    avrovi    feyovivai,    avverovs     5^   rivas    Ka 

VOfJLoOeTlKOVS. 
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learned  nor  students,  but  men  of  common  sense  with  a 
taste  for  leo:islation. "  Thales  is  a  good  example;  "as  most 
authorities  relate,  he  was  a  full-blooded  Milesian  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family;  and  it  was  after  his  political  career  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  speculation  as  to  how  things  grow. '  '-* 
Greek  political  thought,  that  is,  and  Greek  physical  thought 
developed  and  advanced  pari  passu. 

Contrary  to  a  common  view,  moreover,  it  was  political 
thought  which  seems  to  have  led  the  way  and  given  vocab- 
ulary, conceptions,  and  a  first  hypothesis  to  the  physicists, 
Anaximander  is  a  good  instance.  He,  too,  like  Thales, 
"came  from  politics  to  physics."  and  applied  somewhat 
"poetic  phrases,"  derived  from  political  and  economic  ex- 
perience, to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  parts  or  elements 
in  nature.-^  This  phraseology  of  Anaximander  was  natural 
enough.  To  impute  human  passions,  desires,  and  intelli- 
gence to  external  objects  is  one  of  the  deepest-seated  habits 
of  the  human  mind;  and  man's  earliest  and  most  habitual 
experience  of  the  facts  of  organization,  subordination,  and 
efficient  obedience  is  in  social  and  political  life.  Hera- 
clitus'  mind,  therefore,  was  only  working  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, when  he  expressed  his  notion  of  the  compulsive  force 
of  nature — what  he  calls  (f>v<n<;  "the  way  things  grow" — 
imder  the  similitude  of  a  moral  police :  iLsing  rather  poetical 
phrases  like  Anaximander  -.-^  ' '  The  very  devil  of  a  police, ' ' 
that  is,  "will  find  him  out,"  if  he  exceeds  the  legal  speed 
limit,  or,  like  Phaeton,  "drives  furiously,  or  negligently, 
or  to  the  common  danger. ' '  I  quote,  from  the  British  ' '  Lo- 
comotives on  Highways  Act,"  words  which  may  be  pain- 
fully familiar  to  some  speeders  here.    And  that  which  keeps 

ws  ol  wXeiovs  ipaaiv,  idaiyemjs  MiXiJtrios  r]v  Kai  y^vovs  Xa/xTrpov-  fxera  5^  ra 
woXiTiKO,  rris  (pvcnKrjs  iy^vero  Oewplas. 

'^"4^  <hv  5^  i)  yivfcris  ecrri  rots  oCai  kclI  ttjv  (pdopav  els  ravra  ylyveffdai  Kara 
TO  xpfwi'.  Sidovai  yap  airra  rlffiv  Kal  oIktjv  t^s  dSiic/aj  /card  ttjc  tov  xP^vov  to,^- 
iv,— TronjTiKWT^pois  ovdp.aa-ii'  avra  \4yuv.  This  was  Anaximander's  teach- 
ing: the  last  words  only  are  added  by  the  summarist  unable  from  his 
own  late  standpoint  to  see  that  Anaximander's  language  is  no  more 
poetical  terminology  than  is  our  own  talk  about  the  laws  of  nature. 

'^"tjXios  7d/)  oux  L-Trep/STjo-erat  iU^T/>a      •       •       •       el  Si  /xt},  'Epivijes  /xiv,  AlKrji 

eWLKOVpOl  i^€Vp1J(T0VCn. 
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the  sun-car  in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  Heraelitus  is  no 
external  "bestrider  of  horses,"  as  it  was  for  the  men  in  the 
street,  and  became  later  for  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  poets  who  versified  their  masterpieces.  The  fxerpa  of 
the  sun  are  in  some  sense  judged  ( 71/00/^7; )  ;  recognition, 
that  is,  on  the  sun's  part,  of  the  inherent  rightness-for-him 
of  his  actual  orbit:  "For  that  alone  is  wisdom,  to  know 
the  judgment  (discernment)  which  steers  all  things  through 
all."-'  This  yvoifxr]  is  what  in  another  striking  fragment 
Heraelitus  calls  "common  sense",  (f)p6vr](Ti<; ;  or  rather  what 
he  here  calls  yvcofirj  is  the  collective  product  of  this  process 
oi  <^p6vr)cn<i .  Such,  then,  keep  the  sun  in  his  course:  "if 
he  has  common  sense,  he  will  not  exceed  his  measure."-* 
But  such  <yvSiiiat  are  within  human  apprehension,  too. 
"I  investigated  myself,"-'*  says  Heraelitus,  in  a  famous 
phrase;  and  elsewhere  he  generalizes  to  the  same  effect: 
"All  men  have  the  faculty  to  discern  themselves,  and  be- 
have. "^^  Man,  like  the  sun,  can  attain  to  knowledge  which 
will  keep  him  in  his  right  orbit :  he  can  also  attain  to  that 
sun's  knowledge  which  keeps  the  sun  straight,  he  can  know, 
that  is,  about  the  sun;  and  he  knows  about  the  sun  by  the 
exercise  of  the  same  faculty  as  gives  him  knowledge  about 
himself  as  a  moral  and  political  being.  This  principle  or 
faculty  was  one  and  the  same ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
Heraelitus  himself  claimed  to  be  a  "student  of  how  things 
happen ":^^  "for  that  which  encompasses  us  will  be  enough 
for  the  student  of  how  things  grow ;  seeing  it  is  reasonable 
and  intelligent,"  the  circumjacent  world,  that  is,  in  all  its 
variety,  shows  just  that  level-headedness  and  circumspec- 
tion, according  to  knowledge,  which  failed  the  late  Cleo- 
menes,  who  was  "not  master  of  his  own  mind";^-  which 

'"  eivai  yap  iv  to  aocpbv,  eTrcffracrdai  yvwfirjv  r)Te  oiaKt^ei  wdvra  8ta  irdvTuv. 

'■^*eD  (ppov^iov,  so  to  speak,  oiix  virep^rja-eTai  jxirpa.  using  the  very  words 
that  he  or  any  other  astronomer  might  use  in  determining  the  orbit  of 
a  new  planet. 

^^  idi^rjcrdfirjv  ifieuvTov. 

'"  dvdpwTTOLai  ndcTL  fxiTecrTi  yivuiffKeiv  iavrovs  /cat  crwcppovfeLv. 

^'  dpKicreL  yap  to;  <f)v<nK(^  rb  Trepi^xov  Tjfias  XoyiKov  re  ov  Kal  (ppevrjpes. 

32  01)  (f>p€vr)pr)z. 
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knowledge  if  either  a  man  or  a  heavenly  body  have  he  will 
not  go  into  excess.  It  was  in  this  sense,  too,  that  the  corpus 
of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,^^  three  treatises — one  about 
the  universe,  one  on  society,  and  one  explaining  about  God 
— is  described  to  us  as  an  exact  steering-chart  for  esti- 
mating life,^*  and  had  for  one  of  its  titles  or  descriptive 
headings,  "A  Judgment  of  Behavior. "^^  Another  of  its 
titles,  and  in  all  probability  the  title  of  the  whole,  was 
Trepl  (f}va-e(i}<; ,  "On  the  Way  Things  Grow,"  and  before 
going  further,  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  the  use  and  precise 
meaning  of  this  word  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
(f)v<nKT)  (f>i\o(ro<f)ia .  our  "natural  philosophy,"  and  rightly 
become  a  cornerstone  of  scientific  nomenclature.  The  Greek 
word  <^ucri9  is  simply  the  verbal  sulxstantive  from  <l>veiv, 
"to  grow";  but  it  can  share  the  causative  meaning  of  the 
aorist-stem  (fivaai,  "to  make  to  grow."  In  phrases  from 
the  Ionian  physicists,  however,  it  seems  always  to  be  used 
intransitively ;  and,  also,  to  be  used  always  in  its  strict 
verbal  sense.  To  write  irepl  (f>va-€(o^.  therefore,  was  simply 
to  write  "about  the  way  things  grow";  and  the  procedure 
of  Heraclitus,  as  described  by  himself,^®  is  simply  to  dis- 
tinguish things  according  to  the  way  they  grow,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  stage  of  growth  they  now  are.  Looked 
at,  therefore,  objectively,  the  (f)vai<;  of  the  sun  is  simply 
that  which,  conceived  animistically  and  subjectively  from 
the  sun's  point  of  view,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
sun's  behavior,  was  the  solar  manifestation  of  "the  judg- 
ment which  steers  all  things  through  all."^^  It  is  in  this 
sense,  further,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  what  "surrounds  us 
will  be  enough  for  the  student.  "^^  Man  like  the  sun  has 
his  own    ^vaL<i,  his  way  of  growing,  which  is  likewise  his 

^^The  work  of  Heraclitus  was  divided  into  three  accounts — '\6joi,  efs 

T£  t6v  wepl  Tov  wavTos  Kai  tov  TroXiTiKov  /cat  OeoXoyiKSv. 

■'■'  d/cpi/3^s  oldKifffia  irpbs  (jTddfi.Tjv  ^iov. 
^^yv(!)firi  rjdQv. 

^  hiaipiuiv  Kara  (piKriv  Kal  (ppd^uv  Skus  ex"- 
^'' yviifXT)  T^Tis  olaKL^ei  wavra  Sti  irdvTuv. 
^^See  note  31. 
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manifestation  of  "the  judgment  which  steers  all  things 
through  all. ' '  A  book  rrepl  (^uo-eco?  is  therefore  rightly 
described  as  an  accurate  steering-chart  for  estimating  life, 
and  as  including  "a  judgment  of  behavior." 

But  in  order  to  "distinguish  according  to  mode  of 
growth,  and  to  describe  their  actual  status,"^®  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  collect  the  facts.  Hence,  sooner  or  later,  on  the 
political  side,  collections  of  constitutions*"  like  those  col- 
lected for  Aristotle  and  Dicaearchus ;  in  zoology,  collections 
of  animals  or  plants*^  (these,  for  practical  reasons,  rather 
later  than  sooner)  ;  in  geography,  a  "tramp  round  the 
world  "*^  like  that  of  Hecataeus,  one  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  explainers  of  growth;  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  collections  of  diseases,*'  like  the  epidemics  of 
Hippocrates.** 

It  Avould  be  pleasant  to  fill  out  this  bare  framework  of 
knowledge  with  illustrations  of  its  actual  content  in  pre- 
Socratic  Greece.  Of  such  illustrations,  Herodotus  must 
now  be  our  chief  source,  for  Herodotus,  we  must  remember, 
is  the  only  pre-Socratic  writer  who  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  full.  Only  second,  after  Herodotus,  comes  Aeschylus, 
with  his  dramatized  presentation  of  the  problem  of  "Man 
in  Nature"  under  the  similitude  of  Prometheus:  the  earth- 
born  man,  part  of  the  furniture  of  this  earth,  who  was  there 
before  Zeus  and  the  Olympians  came;  who  helped  them  to 
their  throne ;  whom  they  now  oppress  because  he  has  secured 
to  man  the  means  to  live  in  nature  on  a  plane  above  the 
beasts;  who  may,  when  the  twilight  comes,  survive  them, 
as  he  preceded  them  here.  But  this  I  must  forego,  refer- 
ring only,  in  passing,  to  an  attempt,  some  years  old  now, 
to  reconstruct  in  outline  the  fifth-century  anthropology.*^ 

^''See  note  36. 
*'^  cvvr)"^ fxivai  iroXtTeFat. 
*^  (Tvvqyfiiva  j'(f5a  oi'  (pvra. 
*''■  irepiodos  yTJs. 
*^  (TvvriyfjL^vai  v6<tol. 

"And  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  Greek  cf>v(no\6yos  gives  our 
own  word  physiologist. 

*^  Anthropology  and  the  Classics,  Oxford,  1909. 
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and  to  another,  rather  older,  to  recover  the  maps  used  by 
Herodotus,  and  the  methods  used  in  constructing  them,  from 
indications  betrayed  in  his  book.*"  For  I  want,  next,  to 
take  up  another  point  of  terminology,  common,  like  the  last, 
to  physics  and  to  politics,  in  which  we  can  see  something 
of  the  next  subsequent  stage  in  the  physicist's  analysis  of 
nature. 

'Apxv  AND  Te\o<? 

Summarizing  the  conclusions  of  the  old  Ionic  "physiol- 
ogists," later  writers  were  accustomed  to  use  the  words 
apXV  and  apxal,  usually  translated  "causes  or  origins," 
to  denote  that  element  or  elements  which  they  severally 
thought  to  be  the  material  basis  of  things.  Thus  Archelaus 
is  described  as  follows:  "In  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
world  and  generally  he  tries  to  contribute  something  of 
his  own,  but  he  offers  the  same  elements  as  Anaxagoras.  "^'^ 
This  word  apxi],  like  the  word  i/o'/xo?  (usualh'^  translated 
law  or  custom),  is  common  to  physics  and  to  politics;  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  realize  how  closely  alike 
are  its  uses  in  these  two  departments.  The  word  stands 
at  first  sight  for  an  abstraction,  like  hUrj  (usually  trans- 
lated "justice")  in  the  vocabulary  of  Heraclitus;  but  when 
we  look  into  its  usages,  I  think  we  see  something  more. 

In  Greek,  its  cognate  verb  apx'^  has  the  simple  sense  of 
causative  initiation,  and  this  underlies  all  the  derivative 
meanings.*^  It  is  also  used  absolutely.*"  But  just  as  it  is 
possible  ' '  to  start  a  dance, '  '^°  so  also  can  you  start  a  person 


** Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  VIII. 

*'  iv  fjiiv  ry  yev^crei  tov  k6(Tij.ov  /cat  tois  fiXXots  ireipaTal  tl  (p^peiv  tdi.ov,  ras 
dpxas  5^  tAs  i5ias  SLduffiv  iocnrep  '  Ava^a'y6pai . 

**  Homeric  passages  alone  are  above  suspicion  of  being  influenced 
by  Ionian  usage :  and  with  Professor  Murray  perhaps  even  these  would 
not  pass  as  prior,  ^px*  ^^o's  Sairis,  II.  XV  93.  ^px^"  o^oO  nvi,  Od.  Vtll 
107  side  by  side  with  ^px^"  oSov,  II.  Ill  447  and  dpxere  <t>opieiv  Od.  XXII 
437  are  typical  and  are  supported  in  Attic  Greek  by  legal  phrases 
like  (ipx""  x^^P^"- 

«ftpX€,  "begin"  (Homer). 

^"dpxetx  x'^pof. 
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doing  something.^^  Here  the  act  which  is  initiated  is  the 
act  of  another;  but  in  ap^ofjiat,  "I  start  myself,"  which  is 
common  both  with  verbal  and  with  substantival  objects, 
the  initiative  is  my  own :  I  set  myself  going.^- 

Similarly,  the  substantive  ap')^r)  itself,  in  Homer,  has 
uniformly  the  sense  (common  also  later)  of  initiative.^^ 
In  a  political  sense  it  is  not  used  in  Homer;  but  seeing 
how  personal  all  human  initiative  is  in  Homeric  society, 
this  need  not  surprise  us.  In  historic  Greece,  ap'^^r)  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  denotes  primacy  in  rank  or  status,  as  the 
older  dictionaries  suggest,  any  more  than  does  its  correl- 
ative TeA,o9,  as  in  the  phrases  reXo?  ex^iv  Thuc.  IV, 
118  or  01  fjLd\i(TTa  iv  reXet  Thuc.  I,  10.  It  always  has  its 
proper  verbal  sense  of  initiative  or  "beginning,"  just  as 
TeXo9,  usually  translated  "end,"  has  its  proper  sense  of 
completion  insured.  The  two  words  are  in  fact  the  real 
complement  of  each  other :  they  stand  correlated,  as  im- 
perium  stands  in  Latin  to  provincia.  The  Roman  imperator 
is  he  whose  function  it  is  to  "have  things  ready"  for  the 
occasion  which  shall  arise :  his  provincia  denotes  the  tether 
— it  is  a  fine  old  barnyard  word — by  which  his  freedom  of 
action  is  defined :  beyond  it,  he  may  bark,  but  he  cannot 
bite  you.^*  In  Greek  it  is  exactly  the  same.  Every  ap^rj 
or  initiative  stands  correlated  with  some  re'Xo?  or  accom- 
plishment. In  the  political  sphere,  the  man  whose  function 
it  is  to  initiate,  to  set  things  going,  is  in  the  strict  sense 
himself  an  apxr]  :  and  that  kind  of  a  man  is  "  dominant,  "^^ 

^^S.pxeiv  Tivb%.  There  are  two  other  constructions,  the  formula 
8.v5pa<Tiv  ^p^a,  Od.  XIV  230,  II.  II  805,  is  the  counterpart  of  ^px«  ^fots 
Sairhs,  only  with  the  object  unexpressed:  compare  ^px*  M.vpiuhbv€(x<ri. 
fidxeffdai,  II.  XVI  65. 

^^•^p^avTo  olKoSoixetv,  Thuc.  I.  107;  ^  ^i^x'/ ^PX^""' ^ToXfTroyo-a,  Xen. 
Cyr.  VIII,  vii,  26  are  the  dictionary  examples  of  these:  see  also  Jelf, 
Greek  Grammar  §688. 

^■^Thus  we  have  apx'^  velKeoi,  4>6vov,  the  beginning  (cause)  of  a 
quarrel,  a  murder. 

5*oi5  yap  vTrepl3ri(r€Tai  to,  fi^rpa,  as  Heraelitus  would  say;  within  it,  you 
interfere  with  him  at  your  peril :  the  A/ktjs  iirlKovpoi,  his  quaestores  will 
find  you  out. 

■'^  dpx"(6j. 
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as  in  the  Aristotelian  phrase  about  the  father's  "dominion" 
over  his  children.^"  It  is  his  to  take  the  first  step;  if  he 
does  so,  the  others  cannot  but  follow,  and  if  the  rest  follow, 
the  thing  is  done ;  and  that  in  Greek  is  reXo^ .  ' '  accomplish- 
ment." This  particular  man  may,  or  may  not,  be  compe- 
tent to  initiate  wisely,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  initiative 
will  reveal  the  man;°^  for  a  man  who  is  "dominant"  has 
that  written  in  his  heart  which  Heraclitus  knew  as  a  "judg- 
ment of  behavior,"  and  in  this  sense  you  will  find  the 
Greek  proverb  set  out  on  Camber  Libraries  at  Winchester 
to  translate  the  Founder's  motto.  Manners  Makyth  Man. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  Thales,  who,  turning  from  poli- 
tics to  physics,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Doctrine  of 
Causation,  when  he  applied  the  current  term  for  political 
authority,  the  expression  of  potestas  or  lawful  initiative,  to 
describe  that  factor  in  external  nature  which  he  was  led 
by  his  observations  to  regard  as  the  initiative  or  spontaneous 
source  of  change.  As  Thales  knew,  and  as  Aristotle  ex- 
plained of  him,  seeds,  bulbs,  and  corms,  in  rich  soil,  under 
genial  sunshine,  lie  lifeless  still  unless  water  is  supplied. 
We  whose  scholarship  was  bred  up  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  Europe,  who  enjoy  wet  weather  and  garden  weeds 
at  all  seasons,  and  whose  cycle  of  vegetable  life  begins  with 
the  "turn  of  the  year"  and  the  first  dry  days  of  fitful 
sunshine,  may  easily  be  forgiven  if  we  have  failed  to  realize 
what  an  apxv ,  in  literal  truth,  are  the  first  autumn  showers 
in  Greece.  Water,  there,  after  the  long  summer  drought 
starts  growing  things  on  their  growths  :^^  and  with  frog- 
spawn,  and  all  insect  larvae,  it  is  the  same;  and  in  the 
lowlier  forms  of  life,  too,  all  processes  of  change  and  decay 
follow^  the  same  fierpa  :  in  drought  they  are  inhibited;  with 
the  renewal  of  moisture  they  begin  inevitably:  and  in 
Ionian  Greece  there  were  no  antiseptics  yet.  The  correl- 
ative conception  of  the   r€\o<i.  or  "end,"  in  Greek  science, 

^^  ^iicrei  apx^K^s  irarTjp  viibv, 
""  apxTj  &v5pa  dei^ei. 

^^fipX"  TOIS   (j>VTOlS   TTJ^   (t>V(T€03S. 
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results  no  less  directly  from  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  than 
from  the  slang  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book.  For  the  farmer,  T€Xo<i  or  "end"  is  alike  the  boun- 
dary of  his  field,  and  the  profits  of  his  year's  work:  for 
the  tax-gatherer,  it  is  alike  the  property  to  be  taxed,  and 
the  limit  beyond  which  taxation  and  all  dues  become  extor- 
tionate :  for  the  statesman,  it  is  the  daily  round  of  duty 
to  be  done,  and  the  completed  outcome  of  administration — 
the  drilled  battalion,  or  the  squadron  of  ships  ready  to 
take  the  sea.  Thus  if  it  be  true  that  "initiative  reveals 
the  man,"  no  less  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  Ionian  physicism 
that  Solon  the  economist  advises  Croesus  to  look  to  the 
conclusion  of  every  matter :^^  for  "the  end  reveals  the 
man"''"  no  less.  And  if  the  word  reXo?  does  not  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Ionian  physiologists, 
being  mainly  replaced  by  terms  like  fiejpa  and  (f)V(n<i,  it  has 
adequate  compensation  later  in  the  teleology  of  Aristotle. 
Once  again  it  would  be  pleasant  to  illustrate  in  detail 
other  attempts  to  determine  ap^al  besides  that  of  Thales. 
But  in  brief  space  it  is  only  possible  to  trace  outlines 
broadly;  and  I  go  on  to  another  great  pair  of  antithetical 
terms,  which  have  a  curious  and  rather  perplexing  history. 

NoVo?    IN    RELATION    TO    ^va'l'i 

After  collection  and  classification®^ — which  as  we  now 
see  is  the  same  thing  as  arranging  things  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  initiative*'- — I  come  to  generalization. 
And  here  we  confront  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
vo/xo'i,  in  relation  to  that  of  <^vaL<i,  and  the  development, 
in  the  physical  philosophy,  of  the  conception  which  we  call 
Natural  Law.  In  the  mind  of  Heraclitus,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  proper  study  of  the  physicist  is  ^ucrt?,  "the  way  things 
grow,"  and  the  "way  things  grow"  seen  (in  the  scientific 

^^  TT)v  TeKevTrjv  iravrbs  X/t>''5M<*'''<'s  opdv, 
*"  tAos  HvSpa  Beimel. 
*'  diatpfwv  Kara  (pijffiv. 
^'^  /car   dpxds. 
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imagination  of  the  (f>v(TiK6<;)  as  the  things  themselves,  if 
animate  and  intelligent,  might  be  conceived  to  see  it,  is  a 
ryvoifir),  a  rational  common-sense  "policy":  such  as  keeps  the 
<l>vaiK6<;  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the  "police""  in  his 
own  life's  daily  round.  Now  when  a  man  like  Solon  comes, 
distinguishing  people  as  society  in  accordance  with  the  way 
in  which  men  grow,  normally  and  without  disproportion — 
those  yvQ)fiat, — or  acts  of  judgment — which  keep  men  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  Avengers,  find  their  formulation  in 
vofjLoi;  and,  once  again,  political  and  moral  discourse  came 
to  the  rescue  of  natural  history,  and  provided  the  appro- 
priate word,  for  the  students  of  the  "way  things  grow." 
Fortunately  we  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  Greek  public  law  than  we  do  of  Greek  science, 
at  least  until  a  much  later  stage  of  its  development ;  and 
it  is  in  its  legal  usage  that  we  can  trace  most  clearly  the 
way  in  which  the  word  j/oAto?  comes  to  have  its  later  and 
specific  meanings. 

In  the  political  talk  of  later  fifth  century  vofio^  is  usu- 
ally translated  "law"  or  "convention,"  and  is  familiar  to 
us  as  the  verj^  antithesis  of  (f)va-t<i,  "the  way  things  grow," 
just  as  it  is  the  antithesis  likewise  of  "actuality,"  epyov; 
but  in  the  earlier  phases  it  was  not  so ;  and  in  the  earliest, 
it  simply  is  the  (f)vai<i  or  the  epyov  of  whatever  thing  we 
are  studying,  reduced  to  a  description  in  words.  Etymo- 
logically,  like  its  twin-brother  vofi6<;  (Avith  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  or  "oxytone"),  it  is  a  substantival  cognate 
of  the  Greek  verb  vefico  ,  which  has  a  primary  sense  of 
"tending"  a  flock,  so  that  it  expatiates  freely  over  its  proper 
pasture,  and  does  not  stray  beyond  it,  but  eats  therein  what 
is  good  for  it.®*  i/o/xo?  oxytone,  is  the  flock  or  the  pasture ; 
the  jxerpa  which  the  flock  does  not  overstep  ;®^  and  6  vofidf 
is  the  herdsman.  No'/ao?  paroxytone,  with  the  accent 
thrown  forward,  is  pasture,  in  the  verbal  sense  of  the  Latin 

*•*  Eptciyfs,  AIktis  iiriKOVpoi. 

*■*  Kal  fire  koI  ws  Sv  to  <pp6vi/xov  npb^arov  <pdyoi. 
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pastura;  it  is  the  effective  assignment  of  the  proper  portion 
and  measure  {fj'erpa)  to  each.®®  Thus  far,  in  any  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  applicable  to  natural  phenomena  at  all, 
v6fio<i  is  so  far  from  being  the  antithesis  of  c^ycrt?  that  it 
actually  is  the  content  of  the  yv<b/jLrj,  of  which  ^1^0-49  is  the 
realization.*'^  When  Solon,  therefore,  is  called  to  be 
voixo6erri<i,  what  he  is  called  in  to  do  is  to  set  down  in 
written  formula  the  way  people  behave:  the  way,  that  is, 
that  normal  people  normally  behave.*'^  In  so  far  as  the 
appropriate  ways  of  behavior  of  these  classes  of  men  are 
different,  the  "customs"  which  he  formulates  will  differ, 
but  not  otherwise;  and  in  so  far  as  their  proper  ways  of 
behavior  are  the  same,  the  result  is  "uniformity  of  be- 
havior.'"''' The  appeal,  as  in  Aristotelian  ethic,  and  in 
much  modern  legislation,  is  to  the  standard  of  conduct 
observable  in  the  normally  right-minded  person  under 
normal  circumstances :  in  so  far  as  he  lives  Kara  (f)vcriv^ 
he  is  (f)p6vt/jio<i ,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  ^p6vtfio<i,  his  be- 
havior is  Kara  vofxop.  It  is  the  whole  excellence  of  the 
"formulator  of  custom"  (i/oyu.o^eT??<?)  that  he  knows  where 
to  look  for  the  model  man  and  how  to  describe  what  he 
sees  him  do.  And  exactly  in  the  same  sense  it  is 
the  whole  excellence  of  the  <^uo-f /coV ,  that  he,  too,  for- 
mulates in  voiJLoi  the  behavior  of  things  other  than 
men,  "that  which  is  around  us,"  as  Heraclitus  called  it. 
The  sun  will  have  its  vofiot  which  are  the  physicist's  de- 
scription of  the  behavior  of  the  normal  sun  ;^°  and  these 
fMe'rpa^  like  the  limits  of  human  conduct,  being  based  on 
jvoifiT],  and  intelligible  to  man,  can  be  formulated  by  man 

*®In  Aristotelian  phrase  it  is  "distributive  justice,"  contemplated 
iv^pyeia — and  expressed  yvufiri — Kal  ws  &t>  6  (ppdvi/xos  oplffeiev.  I  owe  a 
valuable  suggestion  at  this  point  to  Professor  Vinogradoff's  recent 
lectures  in  Oxford  on  Greek  Law. 

*' That  is  to  say,  what  a  thing  does  (pijfffi  or  rrj  c^vaei,  it  also  does 
vS/jLif)  or  T<j3  vdficf) :  et  5^  uTrepjSijfferat  fiirpa  —  ei  yap  wapavofj-T/icrei^  in  fact, 
EpiPijes,  AIktjs  iTTLKOvpOL^  i^ivprjaoval  fxiv. 

^^Statp^wv  Kara  (pv<TLv  the  TrevTaKoa-iofjL^dLfxvos  jSi'os  and  the  ^evyirris  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  modes  of  life  which  Attic  society  admitted. 

^^  lffovop.ir]. 

'"■^Xios  yap  oiix  VTrep^-qaeTai  fi^rpa. 
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in  vo^ioL  which  are  his  expression  for  the  </>uo-t9  of  the  sun. 
There  is  no  difference  at  all  between  the  method  of  the 
vofiodeTT}^  and  that  of  the  (fyvcriKo^  or  the  <f)vaio\6yo<i.''^ 
And  it  is  just  because  it  is  "reasonable  and  intelligent" 
that  the  ' '  way  it  grows ' '  has  its  compulsive  force :  it  ex- 
presses SiKT]^  "the  rightness  of  things"  and  "the  Allies  of 
Justice"  are  its  sanction:  "things  would  go  all  wrong," 
as  we  say,  if  they  did  not  behave  in  accordance  with  the 
way  they  grow. 

Here  the  forty-first  fragment  of  Heraclitus  finds  its 
proper  setting.  ' '  Common  sense  is  common  to  all ;  speaking 
with  intelligence,  we  ought  to  persist  in  (hold  firmly  to) 
that  which  is  common  to  all,  as  a  city  to  its  custom-of-law, 
and  more  firmly  than  any  city."'-  Or  as  Diogenes  para- 
phrases it,  "the  people  ought  to  fight  for  custom  as  it  fights 
for  its  city  wall, ' '" ''  for  this  custom  is  the  expression  of  the 
' '  measure  of  growth ' '  of  that  people  or  city. 

But  in  politics,  and  still  more  in  physics — and  in  both 
precisely  in  the  same  way — man  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
formulating  all  that  there  is  to  say  about  "the  way  things 
grow."  For  all  human  laws  are  nourished  by  one  and 
the  same  Divine  Law,  for  it  has  all  the  power  that  it  wills, 
and  is  sufficient  unto  all  and  more  than  enough."''  Here, 
as  we  see  at  once,  divinity  (  to  Oelov)  is  simph'  the  gracious 
Olympian  conception  of  an  excellence  which  is  human 
raised  to  a  very  high  power :  it  is  human  reason  made 
perfect  and  ideal ;  and  the  jvcofjir)  which  is  the  product  of 
this  perfected  reason  will  be  a  full  expression  of  rj  (f>v(n<; 
— the  way  all  things  really  grow. 

Here,  however,  we  are  already  at  the  point  of  diverg- 
ence. Political  v6/jLot,  as  we  know  them,  are  not  a  full  and 
final  expression  of  men 's  ^uo-t? :  research  is  required  to  find 
out  what  really  happens,  and  reduce  it  to  a  formula  which 

'   apKiaei  yap  rui  (pvaiKif  rb  ireptexov  7]y.a.i  \oyiKbv  re  ov  /cot  (ppeinjpei. 

''  ^vvov  icTTL  irdcn  rb  (ppoveeiv  ^vv  voip  X^yovres  lO'xi'pti'ec^a'  XPV  '''V 
^vvui  TrdvTtov,  0K(i)cnrep  v6p.ui  w6\ls,  Kai  ttoXios  Iffx^porepus. 

''  fJ'dxec^Oa.i  XPV  '''ov  dTjfj.oi>  vwip  vop-ov  okws  wepl  reixeos. 

'*Tpf<povTai  yap  irdfTes  ot  audpJiTreioi  vo/jloi  vwb  evbs  rov  6elov  Kpariei  yap 
TOffovTov  OKoaov  OeXec  Kal  e^apKeei  iraai  Kai  irepiyiveTai. 
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shall  be  adequate.  And  the  reason  why  current  vo/xoi  are 
found  to  be  inadequate  is  not  solely  because  they  are  insuf- 
ficiently nourish ed,  as  Heraclitus  puts  it,  by  the  Oelo^; 
v6fj,o<i,  but  because  facts  are  in  kaleidoscopic  change:  (^uo-i<? 
is,  not  a  state,  but  a  process,  as  its  verbal  form  declares; 
men  change,  environment  changes,  and  the  accommodations 
of  men  to  their  environment  change  incessantly:  the 
vofjLoOeTT]';  nuist  get  up  early  and  everj^  day  if  he  is  to 
keep  his  vofioi  abreast  of  the  (jivai'i  which  they  profess  to 
describe.  For  according  to  the  common  word  (and  X0709 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Heraclitus  means  the  real  and  true 
expression  of  "the  judgment  which  steers  all  through  all," 
and  is  unto  wisdom)  most  men  live  as  if  they  had  a  way 
of  thinking  ( <^poVr;crt9 )  of  their  own."  (f)p6vr](TL^  is 
another  of  these  verbal  substantives  used  like  ^vci?  itself 
in  its  primitive  verbal  sense.  The  word  means  the  way  men 
think  of  things  as  behaving  as  contrasted  with  </)ucrt? — the 
way  things  actually  behave.  But  the  real  (})p6vr)(Ti.<i — men 
thinking  as  they  ought  to  think,  and  as  the  wholesome  mind 
of  the  (f)p6vifio<;  cannot  help  thinking — ' '  is  nothing  else  than 
an  interpretation  of  the  mode  of  administration  of  the 
whole. "'« 

Genuine  thinking,  then,  is  a  presentation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  universe  is  really  administered.  But  men 
cannot  for  certain  ' '  think  straight. ' '  Human  nature  does 
not  possess  judgments;  the  divine  nature  does."^^  And 
so  all  the  while  that  things  behave  straight,  man  neverthe- 
less thinks  wrongly  about  them.  He  misunderstands,  like 
a  child.'^^    Yet  by  research  knowledge  can  come.'® 

This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  that  train  of  thought 
to  its  consequences  in  political  and  moral  speculation,  fur- 


^^Tov  yap  \6yov  iovros  ^vvov  ^wovffii'  oi  iroWoi  ws  idiav  e^oyTes  <pp6vT]<Ti.v. 

^^eiXTiv  ovK  dXKo  TL  •^  i^-^yrjiTii  rod  rpoirov  ttjs  tov  Travros  Stoi/CTjcrews. 

^'  ^0os  yap  avdpJjweiov  fjAv  ovk  ex^'  ypibfxas^  detov  de  e^et. 

^'*dvrip  vrjirios  rJKOvae  trpos  daifj-ovos,  wawep  irah  irpbs  dvdpbs-  t(^  ixkv  0€<^ 
KaXa  TrdvTa  Kai  dyadd  Kal  SiKaia-  dvdpunroi.  5k  d  p.kv  aSiKa  viriCK'qcpaaLv  &de 
diKaia. 

'^  dvdpwwoiac  Trdai  fiereffri  yLvuiaKei.v  eavrovs  Kal  auKppov^eiv. 
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ther  than  to  note  two  rapidly  divergent  tendencies  as  the 
fifth  century  draws  on.  On  the  one  hand,  last  and  greatest 
of  the  physiologists,  stands  Herodotus,®"  with  his  open- 
eyed  curiosity,  his  insatiate  memory,  his  cosmopolitan  sym- 
pathy, his  persistent  search  not  only  for  ' '  great  and  won- 
derful deeds,"  but  for  the  "reason  why.""  But  some- 
where about  425  b.c.  his  great  book  was  published,  still- 
born, and  remains  a  monument  of  what,  if  I  may  anticipate 
for  a  moment,  we  may  describe  as  the  "old  school"  of 
history.*- 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  catchword  historians, 
whom  Herodotus  lashes;  the  sociologists  with  a  cherchez  la 
fenime  theory  of  the  Persian,  as  of  the  Trojan  War — and, 
if  we  may  believe  Aristophanes  in  the  Acharnians,  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  as  well;  the  symmetrical  geographers 
at  whom,  as  he  says,  "I  laugh  when  I  see  them  drawing 
surveys  of  the  world — lots  of  them — and  none  of  them 
presenting  it  intelligently:  people  who  draw  ocean  run- 
ning round  and  round  an  earth  which  is  as  circular  as  if 
it  came  off  a  lathe,  and  making  Asia  the  same  size  as 
Europe";  the  political  East  and  West  theorists  who  had 
laughed  at  him  when  he  told  them  of  a  Persian  who — rjuite 
Trapa  vofxov  "against  the  manners  of  Persians,  as  they  fig- 
ured it,"  had  in  fact  commended  democracy.  They  are 
the  same  people  whose  errors  of  fact  roused  the  scorn  of 
Thucydides,  and  whose  "hypotheses" — if  I  may  anticipate 
again  by  a  phrase — of  military  history,  and  of  ethnography 
were  responsible  for  the  wild  deductions  on  these  matters 
which  we  trace  to  Ctesias  and  to  Ephorus  and  see  coming 
to  be  fatal  realities  in  the  Syracusan  Expedition.  In  poli- 
tics it  was  the  same.  The  Eeal-politik  of  Pisistratus,  of 
Cimon,  and  of  Pericles  in  his  prime,  gave  place  to  the 
vaporing  hypotheses  which  are  caricatured  by  the  speeches 


*"For  him  as  for  Heraclitus  apKiaei  (I  had  almost  written  ipiaKei)  rh 
trepUxov  ijuds,  XoyiKdv  re  bv  Kal  (ppevrjpe^. 

**  5t  fiv  alri-qv  iiro\iixri<Ta.v  aWrfKoiaiv. 

*'  71  dpxaia  iffTopia  like  the  dpxaia  larpiK-f)  of  Hippocrates. 
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in  Thucydides,  about  democracy  and  oligarchy  as  rulers  of 
life ;  about  a  Pan-Ionian  West,  and  a  Pan-Athenian  Aegean ; 
and  all  the  pandemonium  of  Cloud-Cuckoo  Town,  which  is 
Athens  in  her  hysteric  decline. 

Now  the  common  character  of  all  these  manifestations 
is  this :  they  have  deserted  the  slow,  painful,  disheartening 
method  of  the  "physical  philosophy,"  as  it  was  practiced 
by  the  old  schools  of  Ionia,  classifying  according  to  the 
way  things  grow,  formulating  vo/jlol  which  (as  nearly  as 
might  be)  described  the  (f)vai<{  and  the  /xeTpa  of  things, 
and  always,  like  wise  vo/xodcToi^  correcting  these  vofioc 
as  each  new  fact  came  in;  and  they  have  substituted  for 
it  the  method  of  props — hypotheses — guesses  deliberately 
substituted  for  facts,  and  used  as  scaffolding  to  underpin 
a  conclusion  until  some  facts,  undiscovered  as  yet,  should 
be  forthcoming  for  its  real  foundation.  For  the  compilers 
who  followed  the  great  lonians  wanted  hypotheses  and  were 
as  careless  of  the  records  of  facts  as  they  were  incapable 
of  making  them.  Hypothesis,  as  we  are  wisely  reminded, 
is  a  proper  servant  of  science;  but  it  is  the  worst  of  mas- 
ters :  and  it  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  the  early  physicists 
that  it  is  their  hypotheses  that  have  come  down  to  us,  while 
their  observations  have  been  lost.  Only  in  Herodotus,  in 
Lucretius,  and  in  a  phrase  or  two  of  Aristotle,  have  we  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  acute  observation,  under  the 
favorable  conditions  of  Greek  lands  (from  which  we  set 
out)  which  brought  Thales,  for  example,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  way  things  grow  was  by  being  all  of  them 
forms  of  water,  and  changing  from  one  form  of  water  to 
another.  Thales  left  no  book ;  but,  as  Aristotle  says,  prob- 
ably he  won  this  idea  (which  is  all  that  we  know  of  his 
work)  from  the  observation  "that  the  nourishment  of  all 
living  things  was  moist,  and  that  their  very  heat  arose 
from  this,  and  that  by  this  they  had  life — and  that  from 
which  things  arise  is  the  starting  point  of  them  all — get- 
ting this  grasp  of  the  matter  {v7r6Xr]\ln<;)  from  just  this 
fact,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  all  living  things 
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have  their  sprouting  moist,®''  and  that  to  those  moist  things 
water  is  the  starting-point  of  their  sprouting."  Other  ob- 
servations are  added  by  Plutarch  .  .  .  "that  in  absence  of 
moisture  plants  fade;  and  that  the  very  fire  of  the  sun 
and  that  of  the  stars  is  fed  by  the  evaporations  of  the 
waters,  and  the  whole  order  of  things,  too. ' '  The  last  point 
of  course  lives  on  in  the  folklore  explanation  that  '  *  the  sun 
is  drinking"  when  the  long  rays  fall  through  the  clouds 
to  the  horizon.  This  and  similar  "props"  or  "hypotheses" 
culminated  in  the  fifth-century  theories  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus,  into  which  I  need  not  enter  now,  except  to 
note  that  here  in  physics,  just  as  in  politics,  the  repeated 
supersession  of  one  inadequate  i/o'/xo?  by  another  gave  rise 
ine\'itably  at  last  to  that  dreariest  "hypothesis"  or  sub- 
stitute for  observation  of  all.  namely,  that  all  our  vofiot  or 
attempts  to  describe  things,  as  they  seem  to  us  to  behave, 
are  inherently  incapable  of  expressing  the  real  behavior  of 
the  things :  that  indeed  things-in-themselves — if  I  may  bor- 
row a  cant  term — are  necessarily  different  from  things  as 
they  appear  to  us.®*  It  lay  next  to  that  to  frame  the 
hypothesis  of  the  agnostic — which  is  the  negation  of  yvajfir} 
—that  we  can  really  know  nothing  at  all.®^  The  only  hope 
seemed  to  be  in  the  study  of  abstractions;  of  numbers, 
dimensions  and  shapes;  and  in  due  course  mathematical 
science  was  born.  It  is  the  Geometrical  Age  supervening 
once  again  upon  Ionian  as  upon  Minoan  naturalism.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  fatal  damage  had  been  done;  and  this  in 
two  directions.  The  last,  and  in  many  ways  greatest  of 
the  "physiologists,"  was  Archelaus  of  Miletus.  The  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  he  stands  thus 
like  a  flyleaf  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  of 
Greek  thought,  and  himself  partook  in  them  both.  "He 
first,"  says  the  historian,   "brought  over  from   Ionia  to 

®^  5td  TO  iravTuiv  to.  ffiripixara.  rrjv  <f>6<nv  vypav  ex^iv. 

®*N6/x(f)   7\uKi>,    Kal   v6/x(fi   iriKpov^    j/oyutjj    depfibv^    vofxtp   xj/vxpov,    vofXi^  XP°^V 
ereij  5^  drofxa  Kal  Kevbv. 

^  AtjXoi  p^v  5tj  Kal  ovtos  6  \6yos  on  iTey  ovdev  iSfiev  wepl  ovSevhs,  [dXX' 
(irippv(7p.irj  eKaffTOLffiu  rj  56|i5.] 
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Athens  the  study  of  how  things  grow^® — and  was  called  a 
physicist.  By  which  token  the  physical  philosophy  itself 
ended  with  him.  when  Socrates  introduced  the  philosophy 
of  manners."  But  Archelaus,  too,  seems  to  have  dabbled 
in  manners.  "The  proof  is  that  he  conducted  research 
into  customs,  and  their  goodness  and  rightness :  and  it  was 
from  him  that  Socrates  took  this,  and  by  reason  of  his 
improvements  was  supposed  to  have  invented  it  himself." 
The  earlier  disciples  of  Socrates  rather  studiously  concealed 
this  debt  to  Archelaus;  but  Theophrastus,  more  congenial, 
more  candid,  and  younger  than  the  Platonic  enthusiasms, 
made  belated  recognition  in  his  book  "On  the  Opinions  of 
Archelaus."  In  essentials  the  physics  of  Archelaus  were 
those  of  Anaxagoras ;  but  he  began  to  trouble  himself  not 
only  about  statics  and  dynamics,  and  irepl  (f)va€(o<;^  in  the 
sense  of  evolutionary  biology,  but  also  about  origins,  which 
is  quite  another  departure,  and  a  further  sign  of  decadence ; 
perhaps  even  of  a  new  influence  from  the  East  which  was 
just  becoming  potent  in  his  time  and  did  vast  damage  later, 
as  we  shall  see.^^  Of  his  researches  into  morals  we  know 
only  this :  he  said  that  right  and  wrong  existed  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  but  in  man's  description  of  it.^®  From 
a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  we  might  almost  have  guessed  as 
much. 

Only  one  voice  of  protest  against  the  philosophy  of 
hypotheses  has  come  down  to  us,  on  the  scientific  side.  This 
is  the  essay — or  rather  the  pamphlet — of  Hippocrates,  "On 
the  Old  School  of  Medicine."  It  dates  almost  certainly 
from  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century,  and  stands  in  the 
history  of  science  very  much  where  Thucydides  stands  in 
the  science  of  history.  It  is  a  caustic  attack  on  the  "new- 
fangled medicine"  which  resulted  when  the  philosophy  of 
hypotheses  was  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  A  very 
short  sample  from  section  13  will  show  its  quality;  but  no 

**77  (pvcriKT]  (pL\ocro(pla .     Diog.  II.  16. 

^^  ev  fxev  TTf  yev^crei  rod  Kdfffiov  Kal  rots  fiXXots  Treipdrai  re  (pipeiv  i'Siov,  ras 
dpx^s  5^  Tcts  IdLas  dlBucriv  wcnrep   Ava^ay6pas . 

^eXeye  to  diKaiov  eivai  Kal  rb  aiaxpbv,  ov  (pmei  dXXd  vo/xu). 
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one  who  wishes  to  understand  either  Greek  science  or  the 
movement  of  thought  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates  can  fail  to 
read  it  all.  It  fills  only  about  thirty-three  octavo  pages.  "I 
want  to  recur, ' '  he  says,  ' '  to  those  who  try  to  acquire  their 
skill  on  a  hypothesis,  in  the  new-fangled  way.  If  it  is  some- 
thing hot,  or  cold,  or  dry,  or  w'et,  that  is  harming  the  man, 
and  the  correct  treatment  is  to  assist  the  hot  against  the  cold, 
the  cold  against  the  hot,  the  dry  against  the  wet,  and  the 
wet  against  the  dry,  suppose  a  man  not  naturally  robust, 
but  of  the  less  hardy  sort :  let  him  eat  any  grains  of  w^heat 
he  can  pick  up  from  a  threshing  floor,  raw  and  undressed, 
and  some  raw  meat,  and  let  his  drink  be  water."  Let  tee- 
totalers observe  that,  for  a  Greek,  water  au  naturel  was  as 
disastrous  a  substitute  for  drink  as  wheat  au  naturel  was 
for  bread.  "On  this  fare,"  he  goes  on,  ''I  am  quite  sure 
he  will  have  a  very  bad  time.  He  will  have  a  lot  of  pain 
and  his  body  will  be  weak,  and  his  inside  will  go  wrong, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  live  very  long.  Well,  what  as- 
sistance ought  we  to  offer  to  a  man  in  this  state.  Hot,  or 
cold,  or  dry,  or  wet?  Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  one  of 
these.  For  if  what  is  harming  him  is  any  one  of  these,  we 
ought  to  relieve  him  with  its  opposite,  on  those  people's 
theory.  Now  the  most  certain  and  obvious  treatment  is  to 
take  away  the  fare  which  he  has  been  having;  to  give  him 
bread  for  the  wheat,  and  cooked  meat  for  raw,  and  wine 
to  drink  with  it.  If  he  makes  these  changes,  he  cannot  help 
getting  Avell,  at  all  events  if  he  is  not  an  utter  wreck  through 
having  had  this  diet  so  long.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Was 
the  man  suffering  from  cold,  and  did  they  cure  him  because 
these  things  they  gave  him  were  hot,  or  the  other  way 
round  ?  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  question. 
Did  the  man  who  made  the  bread  extract  from  the  wheat 
the  hot,  or  the  cold,  or  the  dry,  or  the  wet?  For  bread  is 
made  with  fire  and  wath  water,  and  goes  through  a  number 
of  processes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  force  and  nature; 
and  it  has  lost  some  of  the  qualities  it  had,  and  has  been 
combined  and  mixed  with  others. ' ' 
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This  is  fine  fooling ;  and  beneath  it  all  there  is  only  one 
question  at  issue.  Is  knowledge  won  by  applying  deduc- 
tively to  the  single  case,  a  theoretical  principle,  like  the 
antithesis  of  heat  and  cold,  or  by  patient  cumulative  ob- 
servation of  many  different  cases,  supplemented  by  reasoned 
experimental  treatment  at  every  stage.  The  "ancient 
school, ' '  to  which  the  writer  of  this  essay  belonged,  took  the 
latter  road,  and  the  case-books  and  other  medical  records 
which  compose  the  Hippocratic  Corpus  show  how  massive 
and  detailed  was  the  experience  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  this  one  department  before  the  "ancient  school" 
died  out.  But  it  is  clear  from  this  essay  that  the  ancient 
school  was  already  in  danger  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  with  it  the  possibility  of  further  development  in  the 
direction  of  what  we  call  science ;  and  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  this  reaction  from  Ionic  naturalism  was  taking 
place  precisely  in  the  same  limits  of  time  as  the  conversion 
of  Archelaus  not  (like  Thales  and  the  primitives)  from 
politics  to  science,  but  from  science  to  politics  and  morals; 
and  in  the  same  generation,  also,  as  the  breakdown  of  the 
Athenian  Empire. 

In  medicine,  and  the  kindred  sciences,  we  can  see,  too, 
something  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  the  ancient  school 
from  ever  regaining  ground.  The  Sophistic  movement,  it 
is  true,  spent  itself  soon,  and  gave  place  to  a  real  theory 
of  knowledge.  But  the  Socrates  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Archelaus,  and  provoked  the  caricature  in  the  Clouds 
(as  I  think  we  must  believe,  with  Mr.  Taylor,^^  that  he  did) 
is  very  far  removed  from  the  Socrates  of  the  Republic,  for 
whom  science  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman, 
and  very  little  more.  Who  was  to  teach  the  young  gentle- 
men science,  and  whether  the  teacher  was  to  be  engaged 
in  advancing  knowledge  at  all  himself,  are  questions  to 
which  no  answer  seems  to  have  been  expected ;  at  all  events, 
no  one  puts  them  in  the  Eepuhlic.  The  center  of  interest, 
in  fact,  has  shifted,  as  it  shifted  from  Physics  to  Manners 
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A.  E.  Taylor,  Varia  Socratica,  St.  Andrews,  1910. 
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once  again  in  the  generation  of  which  Locke  was  the  Arche- 
laus,  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  Harvey  and  Newton,  shift- 
ing from  Physics  to  Polities,  and  giving  eloquent  advice  "on 
the  place  of  geography  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman." 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  another  .stream  of 
thought,  from  which  in  earlier  phases  Greece  had  been  hap- 
pily free,  began  to  have  its  influence  in  popular  belief  and 
practice.  The  Persian  wars  and  the  century  of  estrange- 
ment between  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  their  Eastern 
hinterlands,  made  intercommunication  difficult  except  for 
professional  traders,  and  kept  Greek  thought  uncontami- 
nated  by  that  debased  magic,  of  Babylonian  origin,  which 
spread  and  throve  everywhere  within  the  vast  intellectual 
Zollverein  of  the  Persian  Empire.  With  the  slackening 
of  Athenian  hostility,  this  barrier  crumbled,  aud  the  cam- 
paigns of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  brought  a  swarm  of  Greeks, 
already  demoralized  by  the  Peloponnesian  AVar.  into  direct 
intercourse  with  the  city  populations  of  Western  Asia. 
Plato's  phrase  about  the  planet  "which  is  attributed  to 
(Mercury)  Hermes"  is  one  of  the  first  allusions  to  a  gigan- 
tic " hjT^othesis, "  an  astrological  interpretation  of  all  na- 
ture, quite  alien  to  Olympian  orthodoxy,  to  Hippocratic 
medicine,  and  to  all  Ionic  thought.  The  floodgates  of  Nile 
and  Orontes  of  course  were  not  opened  wide  till  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch  were  founded;  but  enough  had  been 
done  by  way  of  preparation  to  make  the  ruin  of  Greek 
science  certain.  Only  in  abstract  thought,  in  mathematics, 
and  in  the  simplest  and  least  organic  branches  of  physics, 
did  Greek  thinkers  advance  the  knowledge  of  nature  at  all, 
outside  the  collector's  work  which  w^as  challenged  by  Alex- 
ander's exploration,  and  by  the  needs  of  the  business  world. 
Of  the  pre-Socratic  physicists  we  have  only  the  hypotheses, 
divorced  from  the  observations:  in  Pliny  we  have  obser- 
vations in  thousands — good,  bad,  and  inaccurate — but  an 
only  too  obvious  absence  of  constructive  thought. 
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One  turn  of  the  wheel  again,  and  Greek  science,  or  the 
dry  bones  of  it,  are  being  translated  into  Roman  speech, 
by  Lucretius,  by  Cicero,  by  a  host  of  later  adaptors.  To 
Lucretius  alone,  of  extent  writers,  did  the  physical  philos- 
ophy make  its  old  appeal :  for  Cicero,  certainly,  the  Seven 
Sages,  and  the  great  observers,  were  antiques  and  nothing 
more. 

I  can  only  deal  briefly  with  the  profound  effects  of  the 
mistranslations,  for  such  indeed  they  were,  which  substi- 
tuted natura  for  (f)V(Ti<;,  lex  for  vofio^^  principium  for  ^PXV, 
finis  for  reXo^^  and  so  forth,  and  saddled  European  thought 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  with  a  terminology  suitable 
enough  for  the  discussion  of  the  origin,  and  the  latter  end, 
of  things,  but  quite  inadequate,  and  misleading,  always  in 
the  same  direction,  when  applied  to  the  description  of  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  in  what  Heraclitus  called  our  environ- 
ment. 

Lucretius  indeed  seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty,  and 
a  pathetic  emphasis  is  added  to  his  repeated  apologies  for 
the  inadequacy  of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  for  Greek  thought, 
when  we  realize  that  he  alone  of  Roman  writers  shows  any 
clear  apprehension  what  the  difficulty  really  was.  For 
while  (f>vai^  belongs  to  (f)V€iv,  ''to  grow,"  and  describes 
the  whole  process  from  ap'^^i]  to  t€\o^ — "in  the  order  of 
time."  as  Anaximander  put  it — natura,  though  a  verbal 
substantive  like  cf>vai<i^  and  to  that  extent  appropriate,  be- 
longs to  nasci,  and  deals  exclusively  with  the  process  of 
"being  born";  not  with  anything  that  happens  after  that. 
Thus  even  Lucretius  found  it  necessary  to  devote  a  very 
large  proportion  of  a  treatise  De  Rerum  Natura,  based  on 
Democritus'7re/ot  (^vaew<i,  to  a  "search  into  origins,"  which 
is  alien  to  his  Greek  originals.  These,  as  we  know,  dealt 
primarily  with  what  and  how,  not  with  whence  and  whither, 
and  u'hy. 
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Principium  and  finis  had  no  better  fortune.  Had  Cicero 
written  not  De  Finihiis  Bonorum  et  Malorum,  but  irepi  reXtav 
KoKoiv  T€  Koi  ahUwv^  his  teaching  might  indeed  have  been 
(as  Heraclitus  hoped  for  his  own)  an  accurate  steering- 
chart  for  the  estimation  of  human  life.""  At  worst  it  could 
only  have  been  mistaken  for  a  diatribe  against  the  Tribun- 
ate, or  an  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Taxation. 

More  disastrous  still  was  the  replacement  of  i^o'/xo?  by 
lex.  The  Greek  word  describes  a  formulation  of  the  way 
things  actually  happen :  the  Latin  is  a  business  term  for  a 
contract,  binding  them  to  happen  so  in  future,  imder  sanc- 
tion of  some  religio.  To  speak,  then,  of  o  w'/xo?  ri}?  (f)va€(o<; 
was  intelligible ;  but  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  lex  naturae, 
"the  contract  of  a  birth-process?"  What  lex,  for  example, 
was  involved  in  the  natura  of  water:  under  what  penalties 
for  non-performance  did  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contract 
together  to  combine  in  the  proj^ortions  of  16  to  2  ? 

This  concentration  of  men's  thoughts  upon  questions 
not  of  processes  which  are  accessible  to  us.  "things  as  they 
grow,"°^  as  Aristotle  says  in  the  Politics,  but  on  origins 
which  are  not ;  this  conception  of  origin  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract ;  and  the  inevitable  conception  of  this  contract  as 
sanctioned  by  some  all-powerful  arbiter,  who,  being  also 
regarded  as  a  party  to  the  contract,  was  conceived  as  judge 
in  his  own  cause,  and  competent  himself  to  break  the  con- 
tract at  his  discretion  and  with  impunity — to  permit  or 
command  H.O  to  observe  the  vapor  of  a  hydrocarbon,  and 
vice  versa;  all  these  were  notions  and  hypotheses  which  we 
can  trace  as  partly  Roman,  partly  Babylonian ;  and  which 
we  recognize  as  un-Hellenic,  and  the  antithesis  of  Ionian 
physicism.  It  was  a  proper  theology,  or  metaphysic,  for  a 
world  which  had  in  fact  turned  stoic ;  which  resigned  itself 
in  politics  to  glum  acquiescence  in  the  beneficent  despotism 
of  an  emperor  and  a  bureaucracy;  and  in  physics  to  the 
despotism  no  less  arbitrary  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
beneficent  in  the  long  run  of  one  whose  ways  were  "past 

^"d/cpi/S^s  olaKiiT no.  Trpds  aradfj-tiv  ^iov. 
"'  TO,  wpdy/xara  (pvo/xeva. 
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judgment. ' '  We  have  traveled  a  long  way  here  from  ' '  the 
reasonable  that  surrounds  us"^-  of  Heraclitus;  and  it  was 
a  long  way  to  travel  back  at  the  Renaissance  before  atten- 
tion was  recalled  once  more  from  origins  to  processes,  and 
from  speculation  about  contractual  leges  naturae  to  the  old 
Greek  notion  of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  the  way 
things  grow,  and  to  detailed  observations  of  how  they  grow, 
with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  vo/mol  descriptive  of  the 
process.  But  in  physics  in  due  course,  and  I  think,  in  great 
measure,  in  politics,  too,  modern  European  thought  comes 
back  at  last  to  the  Greek  view  of  the  matter:  to  vojjloi 
(f)vaifcol  which  are  descriptions  of  the  way  things  grow,  like 
those  of  Archelaus,  and  to  vofMoi  voXtrtKol  which  increasingly 
are  formulations  for  the  general  guidance,  of  the  way  in 
which  under  normal  circumstances  decent  citizens  normally 
behave:  set  up  as  a  "considered  opinion  about  behavior" :^^ 
"an  accurate  steering  chart  for  the  estimation  of  human 
life." 

In  the  fog-bound  air  of  Europe's  Atlantic  seaboard, 
"where  neither  sun  nor  stars  for  many  days  appear,"  the 
Englishmen's  horror  of  to  Trepa?,  his  cult  of  aireipov^ 
his  genius  for  muddling  through  without  any  olaKia/xa  at 
all,  are  a  philosophy  antithetical  to  that  of  early  Greece, 
and  for  that  very  reason,  worthy  of  closer  formulation  as  a 
"considered  opinion  about  behavior"  than  they  have  yet 
received.  But  the  other  turn  of  thought,  which  seems,  I 
think,  to  win  recruits  yearly,  and  to  bring  much  practical 
wisdom  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  us  all,  we  are  certainly 
right  historically  in  attributing  to  the  revelation  of  Greek 
thought  once  again  which  began  with  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  when  we  who  devote  ourselves  chiefly  to  literatures 
and  history  look  over  to  our  colleagues  the  cpvaiKol 
(f)cX6ao(f>ot  of  today,  I  think  we  realize  that  whatever  they  may 
say  about  the  Greeks  and  their  culture,  they  are  coheirs 
with  us  in  Greek  discovery,  and  themselves  "not  far  from 
the  Kingdom." 


'•*' t6  TTtpUxov  vfJLds,  XoyiKov  Tf  Of  Kal  cppevrjpes. 
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PUER  CYTHEREIUS 


Shoot,  false  Love!    I  care  not; 

Spend  thy  shafts,  and  spare  not! 

All  naked  I  unarm  me — 

If  thou  canst,  now  shoot  and  harm  me! 

Long  thy  bow  did  fear  me, 

While  thy  pomp  did  blear  me; 

But  now  I  do  perceive 

Thy  art  is  to  deceive. 

And  every  simple  lover 

All  thy  falsehood  can  discover. 

Then  weep,  Love!  and  be  sorry; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  glory. 

Thomas  Morley. 


Mitte,  puer,  tua  tela!    mea  nihil,  improbe,  refert; 

Funde  igitur  calamos,  ac  mihi  parce  nihil! 
Nudo  congrederis:  nam  sto  tibi  miles  inermis — 

Mittere  si  poteris,  mitte  mihique  noce! 
Arcum  saepe  tuum  timui  pavique  sagittas, 

Dum  tua  me  caecum  flammea  pompa  facit; 
At  metuo  iam  non;  etenim  nunc  omnia  cerno: 

Arte  tua  solum  perfidiosa  facis. 
Omnis  amans  (neque  enim  quemquam  tua  fallere  lingua 

Quiverit)   ipsum  te  fraude  patente  videt. 
Iam  lacrimare  decet,  iam  deplorare,  Cupido; 

Namque  tibi  periit  nomen  et  omne  decus. 

Leon  J.  Eichardsok. 
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UTILIZATION   OF   LAND    BY   HIGH    SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  AGRICULTURE 


PAET  1.     THE  SCHOOL  FAEM 


W.  <T.  Hummel 


The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  high-school  agricul- 
tural teaching  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  with 
which  agricultural  teachers  have  to  deal.  It  is  also  one 
with  regard  to  which  there  has  until  recently  been  little 
agreement.  Opinions  still  differ  on  many  points — with 
regard  to  the  function  of  land  in  connection  with  high 
school  agricultural  work,  as  to  the  amount  of  land  needed, 
the  ways  in  which  it  should  be  utilized,  by  whom  and  in 
what  way  it  should  be  cared  for,  the  amount  of  time  which 
should  be  spent  by  students  in  school  farm  or  garden  work, 
the  disposal  of  products,  and  other  problems. 

However,  it  is  agreed  that  some  land  must  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  instructional  work,  for  practicums, 
demonstrations,  and  the  like.  It  is  conceded  everywhere 
and  by  everyone  that  laboratory  work  is  necessary  for  effec- 
tive teaching  of  a  science,  whether  it  be  a  primary  science, 
such  as  chemistry,  a  secondary  science,  such  as  physical 
geography,  or  a  tertiary  science,  such  as  agriculture.  All 
vocational  instruction,  whether  in  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  agriculture,  or  other  subjects,  depends  upon  labora- 
tory methods  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
these  subjects  effectively  without  an  appropriate  laboratory. 
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The  laboratory  work  for  most  sciences  and  for  some 
vocations  can  be  carried  on  entirely  indoors.  But  for  such 
a  science  as  agriculture  there  must  be  both  an  indoor  and 
an  outdoor  laboratory.  Some  of  the  practicums,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  can  be  carried  out  in  an  agri- 
cultural laboratory  within  doors.  But  agriculture  is  essen- 
tially an  outdoor  science,  an  outdoor  vocation,  and  much  of 
the  practicum  work  connected  with  teaching  it  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  be  done  out-of-doors.  Plots 
of  land  constitute  the  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  agricul- 
tural work. 

Many  agricultural  teachers  believe  that  the  school  should 
own  or  rent  for  a  long  term  of  years  at  least  a  part  of  the 
land  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching 
in  high 'schools.  However,  many  others  feel  that  the  home 
farms  of  students,  town  backyards  and  vacant  lots,  can  be 
utilized  for  the  practicum  work  and  take  the  place  of  land 
owned  by  the  school.  They  argue  that  the  school  farm  or 
garden  presents  special  conditions,  is  unlike  an  actual  farm, 
and  for  that  reason  work  carried  on  there  loses  much  of  its 
value.  They  agree  that  agricultural  students  should  carry 
on  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  use  of  land, 
and  perform  various  practicums  and  experimental  exercises 
in  raising  plants,  using  fertilizers,  etc.,  but  believe  that 
this  work  should  be  carried  on  at  home  in  the  form  of 
different  agricultural  projects  supervised  by  the  agricul- 
tural teacher. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  or  less  of  this  home  project 
work  should  be  carried  on ;  yet  some  land  should  be  owned 
by  the  school  for  use  in  connection  with  its  agricultural 
teaching,  for  landless  pupils,  for  useful  demonstrations  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  farmers,  for  exercises  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  and  undesirable  for  students  to  carry 
on  at  home,  for  work  which  needs  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  teacher,  for  the  growing  of  laboratory  materials 
needed  for  class  work  in  so  far  as  land  and  its  products 
can  supply  those  needs,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
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Function  of  Land  in  Connection  with  Public  School 
Agricultural  Instruction 

Probably  the  most  impelling  reason  for  the  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  function  and  utilization  of  land  in  con- 
nection with  high -school  agricultural  teaching  is  that  there 
has  been,  until  recently,  no  general,  definite  understanding 
as  to  just  what  agricultural  instruction  belongs  in  the 
grades,  what  belongs  in  the  high  school,  and  what  belongs 
in  the  agricultural  college.  Where  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
ment and  understanding  as  to  the  function  and  subject 
matter  of  agricultural  instruction  in  institutions,  we  can 
expect  little  agreement  as  to  the  utilization  of  land  in  con- 
nection with  their  agricultural  teaching. 

However,  out  of  much  discussion  and  differences  of 
opinion,  a  fairly  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  the 
function  of  agricultural  instruction  in  each  of  these  three 
grades  of  institutions  is  finally  coming  and  promises  to  win 
general  acceptance.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  function 
of  land  in  connection  with  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
college  has  come  within  the  past  few  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  grades  and  the  high  school  this  is  slower  in  arriving, 
but  must  come  eventually  as  a  result  of  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  public  school  agricultural 
instruction  itself. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  use  of  land  in  connec- 
tion with  high-school  agricultural  teaching,  let  us  review 
briefly  present  approved  ideas  as  to  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  the  first  six  grades  agricultural 
instruction  should  be  in  the  form  of  nature  study.  The 
aim  is  to  cultivate  the  child's  powers  of  observation,  to  put 
him  in  sympathetic  touch  with  his  environment,  and  to 
give  him  certain  units  of  basal  knowledge  with  which  he 
may  interpret  the  facts  of  agriculture  and  geography  which, 
in  higher  grades,  are  to  be  based  on  this  nature  study.    The 
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school  garden  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  agriculture,  or  agricultural  nature  study,  of  these 
grades.  Here  the  child  observes  and  becomes  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  common  everyday  facts  of  agriculture 
which  everyone  should  know — ^such  as  the  proper  time  for 
planting  seeds  and  harvesting  crops,  the  appearance  of 
various  seeds,  fruits,  and  plants  in  their  various  stages  of 
development ;  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  the  structure  and 
use  of  the  common  garden  tools,  and  many  other  things 
common  to  ordinary  town  as  well  as  country  life. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  represent  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  lower  grades  and  the  high  school. 

By  the  time  boys  have  reached  the  seventh  grade  they 
have  usually  reached  that  stage  of  their  development  that 
gives  birth  to  a  desire  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  time  when  the  big  dropping-out  occurs  in  the  city 
and  country  schools  alike,  because  boys  find  they  can  sell 
their  labor  in  the  open  market.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
life  career  motive  should  be  emphasized  and  stimulated  by 
pre-vocational  work  in  the  schools. 

Agriculture  in  these  grades  should  offer,  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  a  taste  for  agricultural  things,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  real  constructive  work,  work  which  will  enable 
them  to  create  things  by  the  use  of  their  own  hands  and 
brains.  This  is  therefore  an  ideal  time  for  very  practical 
school  or  home  projects  in  the  rearing  of  animals  and  the 
growing  of  plants — that  is,  in  producing  agricultural 
things,  the  proceeds  of  which  should,  in  part  at  least,  go  to 
the  students.  It  is  the  stage  when  the  club  and  contest  idea 
can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  The  results  that  are 
being  obtained  by  the  cotton,  corn,  and  potato  clubs  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  amply  jastify  this  .state- 
ment. This  work  gives  the  boy  and  girl  practical  training 
in  the  most  important  and  most  fundamental  of  all  indus- 
tries, emphasizes  the  value  of  agricultural  information, 
stimulates  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  brings  the  home  and 
school  together  in  a  wholesome  and  desirable  way. 
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After  the  youth  has  acquired  an  acquaintance  with 
ordinary  agricultural  facts  in  the  first  six  grades,  through 
observations  in  the  school  garden  and  elsewhere;  and  after 
he  has  carried  out  two  or  more  practical  agricultural  pro- 
jects— made  a  practical  study  of  certain  farm  plants  or 
animals,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades — there  will 
naturally  develop  in  him  a  desire  for  a  more  technical 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  will,  if  he  has  an  agricultural 
bent,  begin  to  want  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
agriculture.  He  will  welcome  an  opportunity  in  the  high 
school  to  see  demonstrations  and  perform  practical  exercises 
(both  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  school  farm)  which  will 
help  him  to  see  and  to  discover  for  himself  the  reasons  for 
agricultural  facts  and  processes  with  which  he  has  become 
more  or  less  familiar  in  the  grades. 

Summarizing,  we  may  say,  then,  that  the  function  of 
land  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  nature  study  of 
the  first  six  grades  is  to  give  opportunity  for  observation 
and  acquaintanceship  with  agricultural  facts,  under  care- 
ful guidance.  During  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  is 
the  function  of  land  to  give  the  youth  an  opportunity  for 
satisfying  his  desires,  if  he  be  country-minded,  for  doing 
practical  work  in  agriculture  in  simple  selected  projects. 
Its  function  in  the  high  school  is,  in  part,  to  serve  as  an 
out-of-door  laboratory  where  the  student  may  discover  for 
himself,  or  see  demonstrated,  basic  principles  of  agricul- 
tural science — the  whys  and  wherefores  of  production,  soil 
management,  crop  culture,  etc.  It  is  also  a  place  for  addi- 
tional practical  work — for  gaining  facility  in  agricultural 
operations,  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  function  of  the 
college  farm  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  college  farm  still 
serves  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  it  is  also  a  place  for  original 
experiments — for  agricultural  research — something  with 
which  the  high  school  farm  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  theories  advanced  in  the  past,  that  the  high  school 
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farm  should  be  a  model,  a  typical  farm  of  the  commnnity, 
or  a  commercially  successful  farm,  have  now  few,  if  any, 
followers.  It  is  recognized  that  the  main  purpose  of  a 
secondary  school  farm  is  educational.  Its  reason  for  exist- 
ence is  that  it  may  serve  educational  ends,  first  for  pupils 
and  secondly  for  the  community,  in  the  most  effective  way. 
All  other  functions  must  be  subservient.  The  primary 
purposes  of  plant  culture  and  animal  raising  on  the  school 
farm  are  educational.  Crops  are  not  grown  to  ''pay." 
They  may  yield  a  profit,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  a  secondary 
consideration  except  in  the  case  of  special  projects. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  high-school  farm  should  be 
given  up  to  demonstrations  of  this  and  that  agricultural 
fact — as,  the  culture  of  new  crops,  how  to  plow,  how  to 
fertilize,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  phase  of  the 
high-school  agricultural  department's  extension  work  to 
demonstrate  on  the  school  farm  agricultural  principles  or 
facts  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  to  the  attention  of  farmers 
of  the  community.  In  many  communities  new  and  valuable 
crops  might  well  be  tried  out  on  the  .school  farm.  Demon- 
strations of  rotations  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  different 
crops  will  often  prove  helpful.  The  school  farm  should  be 
"a  community  contact  point  for  the  i)romotion  of  better 
farming."  It  should  be  utilized  as  an  aid  in  improving  the 
methods  of  adult  farmers  as  well  as  in  teaching  students 
how  to  farm.  Yet  the  primary  purpose  of  school  land 
owned  for  use  in  connection  with  agricultural  teaching  is 
not  to  demonstrate  agricultural  facts  to  the  community. 

Another  idea  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  the  high 
school  farm  should,  like  the  college  farm,  be  used  for 
experimental  purposes.  But  the  high-school  teacher  has 
not  the  time,  nor  is  he  u.sually  supplied  with  the  funds,  to 
carry  on  strictly  experimental  or  research  work.  Fre- 
quently teachers  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
carry  on  experiments  of  value ;  or  they  are  away  for  vaca- 
tions and  the  experiments  lapse — for  scientific  experiments 
can  hardly  be  left  in  charge  of  a  janitor  or  other  untrained 
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persons  during  vacation  periods  with  any  success.  Strictly 
experimental  work  it  is  not  feasible  to  attempt  on  the  ordi- 
nary high-school  farm.  The  experimental  farm  should  be 
left  to  the  state  agricultural  experiment  station,  where 
there  are  ample  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  and  where  there 
are  not  apt  to  be  dangerous  interruptions  to  the  work. 

This  leaves  the  main  use  of  the  school  farm  that  of  an 
outdoor  agricultural  laboratory,  a  place  where  students  put 
in  practice  things  learned  from  books  and  lectures,  wiiere 
they  see  agricultural  facts  and  principles  demonstrated, 
where  they  discover  for  themselves  many  agricultural  whys 
and  wherefores,  and  where  they  may  carry  on  agricultural 
experimental  exercises  in  the  growing  of  plants,  the  man- 
agement of  soils,  and  other  farm  operations  under  constant 
expert  supervision.  A  secondary  but  still  very  important 
function  is  "to  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  to  introduce 
better  farming  into  each  community."  Demonstrations  of 
agricultural  facts  or  principles  which  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  local  farmers,  tests  of  crop  varieties,  fer- 
tilizer tests,  etc.,  help  fulfill  this  function.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  possible  farmers  be  induced  to 
undertake  co-operative  demonstrations,  variety  or  other 
tests,  on  their  own  farms. 

Size  of  the  School  Farm 

The  function  and  value  of  a  school  farm  as  an  adjunct 
to  high-school  agricultural  teaching  having  been  determined, 
the  next  point  to  be  decided  is  its  proper  size.  Perhaps  no 
point  with  regard  to  the  high-school  farm  has  been  more 
disputed.  We  have  ordinary  public  high  schools  teaching 
agriculture  with  no  school  farm  at  all  and  those  having  any 
number  of  acres  up  to  ten.    Many  have  twenty  or  more. 

In  the  states  where  state  aid  is  given  to  high  schools 
teaching  agriculture,  there  is  usually  some  provision  or 
recommendation  made  in  the  state  law  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  school  agricultural  grounds,  except  in  states 
such  as  jMassachusetts  and  New  York,  where  students  are 
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supposed  to  do  most  of  their  practical  work  at  home.  In 
Michigan  the  size  of  the  school  agricultural  grounds  is 
usually  very  small — one-half  acre  to  an  acre  usually.  The 
small  size  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  home  projects  for 
students  are  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work  in  that 
state.  In  Minnesota,  high-school  farms  are  usually  five  or 
ten  acres  in  extent. 

Both  the  very  small  and  the  large  .school  farm  have 
advocates.  However,  extensive  investigations  carried  on  by 
the  writer  and  by  agricultural  educators  in  other  states, 
through  questionnaires  and  personal  visits  to  schools,  show 
clearly  that  the  tendency  is  toward  the  small  school  farm, 
supplemented  by  home  plots.  Two  to  four  acres  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
high  school  giving  agricultural  instruction.  Anything  less 
than  two  acres  is  usually  termed  "school  gardens"  and  has 
ordinarily  proved  inadequate  for  a  high  school  giving  full 
four  years  of  agriculture.  Over  four  acres  is  apt  to  be 
unwieldh^ — the  farm  becomes  a  burden,  the  maintenance 
cost  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  provide.  The  small 
school  farm  does  not,  of  course,  permit  the  keeping  of  any 
livestock  on  the  farm  except  poultry  and  bees,  and  perhaps 
a  horse  to  work  the  grounds.  But  it  is  usually  satisfactory 
to  take  students  to  near-bv  farms  for  livestock  observations, 
or  to  have  stock  for  judging  brought  to  the  school,  and 
project  work  with  stock  can  be  arranged  for  away  from  the 
school  grounds. 

In  determining  the  size  desirable  for  the  school  farm  in 
any  given  case,  the  various  factors  must  be  considered. 
Among  these  are  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  courses 
given  in  the  high  school,  the  number  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents, the  price  of  land  per  acre,  and  the  equipment  and 
labor  available  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  land. 

The  size  desirable  for  the  farm  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  high  school — the  number  of  pupils — to  a  less  extent 
than  might  be  expected.  This  should  be  considered,  it  is 
true,  but  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.     In  fact,  in 
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many  cases  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  small  school,  on 
account  of  its  location,  community  interests,  etc.,  to  have 
a  larger  farm  than  the  large  school.  What  is  too  small  a 
farm  for  one  school  or  locality  may  be  too  large  for  another, 
perhaps  differing  from  it  but  little  in  the  number  of 
students.  A  plot  of  land  which  serves  very  well  the  agri- 
cultural needs  of  a  large  town  or  city  high  school  may  be 
quite  inadequate  for  the  agricultural  work  of  a  rural  high 
school. 

In  a  way  the  question  is  one  of  utilization.  A  school 
should  have  in  its  school  farm  as  much  land  as  that  par- 
ticular school,  with  its  definite  aims  and  needs,  can  utilize 
profitably  and  fully.    It  should  not  have  more. 

The  farm  should  not  be  too  large  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
condition  by  the  labor  of  students  and  the  instructor  and 
that  which  can  be  hired.  It  should  not  be  so  small  it  does 
not  furnish  a  suitable  amount  and  variety  of  agricultural 
practicum  work  for  the  agricultural  courses  taught  in  the 
high  school.  However,  this  "suitable  amount"  depends  to 
no  small  degree  on  how  much  home  or  special  project  work 
is  arranged  for,  away  from  the  school  grounds. 

Equipment  op  the  School  Farm 
Having  decided  upon  the  size  of  the  school  farm,  its 
equipment  is  next  to  be  considered. 

Assume,  for  convenience,  that  a  school  farm  of  three 
acres  has  been  decided  upon  for  a  given  school.  This  means 
that  no  livestock  can  be  kept  on  the  school  grounds  except 
poultry  and  possibly  bees.  When  horse  labor  is  needed, 
it  must  be  hired. 

There  should  be  a  greenhouse  or  lath  house,  or  perhaps 
both,  depending  upon  the  climate,  for  plant  propagation 
work ;  a  place  to  store  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  other  materials ; 
garden  implements,  and  a  place  to  house  them.  Cold  frames 
and  hot  beds  may  be  needed.  There  should  be  either  a  tool 
and  storehouse  or  a  room  of  a  farm  mechanics  building  or 
the  main  school  building  to  serve  the  same  purpose.    It  is  a 
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good  plan  to  have  the  farm  mechanics  and  the  tool  and 
storage  rooms  a  part  of  a  manual  training  building,  where 
there  is  one.  If  in  the  main  building,  special  precautions 
must  be  taken  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  accessible, 
convenient,  with  an  outdoor  entrance. 

If  poultry  is  kept,  suitable  poultry  runs  and  buildings 
will  be  needed  on  the  school  farm. 

"When  pumping  is  necessary  for  irrigation  purposes,  a 
pump  and  engine  house  must  be  provided.  In  any  case, 
there  mu.st  be  suitable  provision  for  a  water  supply  for  the 
school  farm,  either  from  wells,  irrigation  ditches,  or  a  town 
water-supply  system. 

The  machines  and  implements  belonging  to  the  school 
farm  equipment  should,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  be 
carefully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  work  and 
student  field  practicums.  There  should  be  no  waste  of 
money  for  unnecessary  and  costly  machines,  yet  the  equip- 
ment should  be  as  complete  and  up-to-date  as  possible. 
Extravagance  should  be  avoided  in  jjurchasing  this  part  of 
the  farm  equipment  just  as  much  as  in  purchasing  labora- 
tory apparatus;  yet  the  school  farm  machines  and  tools  are 
partly  for  illustrative  and  educational  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  doing  certain  kinds  of  work.  "Some  implements  which, 
though  useful,  could  be  dispensed  with  under  other  con- 
ditions, may,  therefore,  be  bought  for  the  school  farm. 
Garden  tools  will  be  necessary  for  every  school  farm ;  the 
other  tools  and  machines  to  be  purchased  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  farm,  courses  given  in  the  school  and  various 
local  conditions. 

This  is  about  all  the  permanent  equipment  needed  for 
such  a  farm.  But  seeds,  plants,  trees,  etc..  will  of  course 
be  needed  from  time  to  time  for  planting  purposes. 

Care  and  Management  of  the  School  Farm 

Having  provided  a  school  farm,  adequately  equipped, 
provision  must  be  made  for  its  care  and  management  during 
both  the  school  year  and  summer  vacations. 
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One  great  defect  in  the  agricultural  work  in  the  high 
school  so  far  has  been  the  lack  of  care  of  the  school  agri- 
cultural grounds  during  a  most  important  period — the 
summer  vacation.  Agricultural  teachers,  like  others,  have 
been  hired  for  the  school  year  only,  and  at  its  close  have 
left  for  vacation  trips  or  to  go  to  new  fields  of  labor.  The 
care  of  demonstration  and  other  plots  has  been  left  to  the 
irregular  and  voluntary  care  of  students  or  to  occasional 
and  usually  uninterested  hired  labor.  Demonstration  plots 
then  become  a  bad  rather  than  a  good  lesson  to  the  com- 
munity, and  projects  started  during  one  year  fail  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  next.  To  prevent  this  undesirable  con- 
dition, some  one  vitally  interested,  and  paid  for  the  work, 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  farm  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  school  farm,  care  and  manage- 
ment will  naturally  fall  upon  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  school.  He  should  there- 
fore be  hired  by  the  year,  and  the  care  of  the  farm  should 
devolve  upon  him  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 
Since  this  brings  to  him,  as  it  must,  increased  salary,  there 
should  be  little  if  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  the  increase  in  service  demanded.  However,  the  agri- 
cultural teacher  in  charge  should  not  be  unduly  burdened 
with  manual  labor  either  during  the  summer  or  at  any 
other  time.  A  suitable  amount  of  hired  labor  should  be 
provided. 

Student  labor  should  be  utilized  for  the  work  of  the  farm 
wherever  possible.  But  in  assigning  work  the  educational 
aim  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  teacher  and 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  student.  Avoid  assigning  farm 
work  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  work  done,  when 
it  can  not  be  shown  to  have  some  educational  value  to  the 
student. 

It  is  desirable  that  work  on  the  school  farm  should  be 
done  in  appropriate  working  clothes.  Girls  taking  home 
economics  are  usually  asked  to  wear  a  cap  and  apron, 
preferably  uniform  in  character,  w^hen  doing  their  prac- 
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tical  laboratory  work.  Boys  taking  agricultural  woxV 
should,  if  pos-sible,  change  their  clothes  when  work  is  to  be 
done  on  the  school  farm.  Lockers  should  be  provided  in 
the  school  building  for  the  ordinary  school  clothes  and 
shoes  and  provision  made  for  cleaning  up  after  the  outdoor 
work  is  completed.  Jumpers  and  overalls  make  an  appro- 
priate working  suit.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
these  should  be  regularly  laundered  and  neatly  kept. 

Properly  used,  the  school  farm  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  promoting  the  popularity  of  high-school  agricul- 
ture. Unwisely  used,  the  school  farm  marks  the  teacher  as 
incompetent,  militates  against  the  value  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion, prejudices  the  comnnmity  against  secondary  agricul- 
tural instruction,  and  makes  effective  local  extension  work 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  there  is  a  .school  farm  the 
teacher  must  make  it  a  success  if  he  wishes  his  school  work 
to  be  successful.  "Fail  in  the  school  jilot  and  you  fail  in 
all.  No  degree  of  classroom  efficiency  will  atone  for  failure 
on  the  plot.  ]Most  people  are  eye-minded.  What  they  see 
they  remember  and  what  they  see  they  think  they  know."'-* 

If  the  agricultural  teacher  is  properly  prepared  for  his 
work  and  undertakes  it  with  energy  and  foresight,  the 
school  farm  need  not  be  a  failure.  Selection  of  student 
problems  suited  to  instructional  needs  and  of  practical 
demonstrations  which  promise  benefit  to  local  farmers, 
accompanied  by  definite,  clear-cut  plans  for  work,  and 
followed  by  careful  working  out  of  every  problem,  can 
hardly  fail  to  bring  success. 


*  Storm,  A.  V.,  The  teaching  of  agriculture,  Minnesota  Educational 
Association,  Industrial  Section,  Proceedings,  1912,  p.  154. 
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Victor  H.  Henderson 


No  longer  is  the  A.B.  to  be  kept  the  exclusirve  privilege  of  thotje 
who  have  studied  Greek.  The  Academic  Senate  has  decided  to 
accept  what  has  become  prevailing  usage  among  the  best  American 
universities  and  to  give  the  degree  of  A.B.  to  all  graduates  save 
those  in  the  Colleges  of  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  and 
Engineering.  With  this  change  in  policy  goes  also  the  decision  to 
consolidate  the  three  Colleges  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  and 
Natural  Sciences  into  a  single  college. 

Throughout  the  past  year  the  faculty  discussed  these  projiosals. 
Tlie  jilan  failed  of  adojjtion  last  spring  by  but  a  single  vote.  It 
was  then  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Regents  that  instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  three  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.L.,  and  B.S.,  as  granted  by  the 
Colleges  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  and  Natural  Sciences,  to  the 
one  degree  of  A.B.,  that  the  three  be  retained,  the  old  degree  of 
Ph.B.  revived,  and  still  another  degree  provided,  for  graduates  of 
a  course  in  fine  arts. 

The  Regents  on  receiving  this  recommendation  ajipointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  courses  and  degrees.  Regents  Guy  C.  Earl, 
Charles  S.  Wheeler,  and  James  K.  Moffitt.  The  final  result  was  a 
vote  of  the  Regents  a])proving  tlie  committee's  suggestion  that  the 
Academic  Senate  be  asked  to  consider  further  the  questions  at 
issue  and  expressing  the  sentiment  that  the  use  of  a  single  degree  of 
A.B.  for  all  students  other  than  those  in  the  applied  sciences  is  in 
accord  with  the  best  practice  of  the  times. 

The  Academic  Senate  took  uji  the  question  once  more  on  August 
31  and  tlie  result  was  the  decision  to  give  up  the  old  requirement 
of  Greek  for  the  A.B. 
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ALUMNI  CAMPAIGN   FOR   UNIVERSITY'    BUrT>DlNG    BONDS 

The  Alumni  Association  obtained  far  more  than  enough  signa- 
tures to  place  on  the  ballot  at  the  November  election  the  initiative 
measure  proposing  that  the  state  should  issue  $1,800,000  in  bonds 
for  buildings  for  the  University.  The  building  work  proposed  is 
the  completion  of  the  University  Library,  now  already  outgrown; 
a  new  chemistry  building,  an  additional  building  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  class-room  building  to  cost  approximately  a 
million  and  to  take  the  place  of  North  IFall.  No  less  than  50,000 
people  signed  the  initiative  petitions,  or  half  again  as  many  as 
were  needed  to  place  the  measure  on  the  ballot  in  November. 

The  Alumni  Association  in  its  campaign  for  these  building  bonds 
has  brought  to  the  public  attention  many  interesting  features 
regarding  the  urgency  of  the  nee<ls  of  the  University — for  example, 
that  while  the  enrollment  in  the  colleges  in  Berkeley  increased  from 
1500  in  1898  to  5100  in  1913,  the  number  of  class-rooms  in  that 
same  period  increased  only  from  47  to  fi6.  Most  California  high 
schools  have  several  times  as  many  class-rooms  in  proportion  to 
number  of  students  as  has  the  University. 


WHERE  THE  STUDENTS  COME  FROM 

Interesting  figures  regarding  the  sources  of  students  in  the 
University  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  Alumni.  These  show 
that  fifty-six  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  California  now  have 
students  at  Berkeley,  only  Alpine  and  Mono  counties  being  at 
present  unrepresented.  Of  the  5265  students  at  Berkeley,  five- 
twelfths  come  from  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles,  with  600 
students,  has  a  larger  representation  than  San  Francisco,  which  has 
onl}-  450.  While  Alameda  County  is  credited  with  1575,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  have  really  come  from  other  counties,  but  make 
Berkeley  their  temporary  home. 

The  student  enrollment  by  counties  is  now  as  follows:  Alameda, 
1575;  Los  Angeles,  600;  San  Francisco,  450;  Sacramento,  115; 
Santa  Clara,  114;  Fresno,  109;  Sonoma,  101;  San  Diego,  93;  San 
Joaquin,  77;  Riverside,  74;  Tulare,  72;  Santa  Barbara,  66;  Contra 
Costa,  61;  Humboldt,  58;  Stanislaus,  52;  San  Bernardino,  50;  Santa 
Cruz,  50;  Marin,  49;  Orange,  48;  Butte,  44;  Mendocino,  43;  Solano, 
40;  Napa,  40;  Yolo,  35;  San  Luis  Obispo,  34;  Monterey,  33;  Colusa, 
32;  Ventura,  30;  Tehama,  25;  Merced,  22;  Nevada,  21;  Siskiyou,  21; 
Shasta,  21;  Kings,  20;  Placer,  18;  Lake,  17;  Sutter,  17;  Kern,  16; 
Yuba,  16;  El  Dorado,  15;  Tuolumne,  14;  Lassen,  12;  Madera,  11; 
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Inyo,  11;  Glenn,  10;  San  Benito,  10;  Amador,  9;  Del  Norte,  8; 
Calaveras,  7;  Imperial,  6;  Sierra,  5;  Plumas,  3;  Trinity,  3;  Modoc, 
2;  Mariposa,  1. 

KEGISTEATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Statistics  compiled  by  Eecorder  James  Sutton  show  that  the 
registration  at  Berkeley  on  August  19,  1914,  was  4960,  as  compared 
with  4685  on  a  corresponding  day  one  year  before,  and  as  compared 
with  2869  on  a  corresponding  day  five  years  earlier.  The  under- 
graduate admissions  up  to  August  19  were  1465,  as  compared  with 
949  for  a  corresponding  day  five  years  before.  That  is  a  growth  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  five  years. 

The  percentage  of  men  among  this  year's  intrants  was  53.51,  as 
compared  with  61.37  last  year  and  63.15  five  years  ago.  By 
August  26  the  total  registration  had  risen  to  5100,  as  compared 
with  4785  one  year  earlier.  The  new  undergraduates  admitted  up 
to  August  26  number  1511.  Of  these,  1178  were  admitted  on 
credentials  from  California  schools,  299  from  other  states,  30  from 
other  countries,  and  4  by  examination. 

The  special  students  admitted  to  August  26  numbered  120,  as 
compared  with  102  at  a  corresponding  date  in  1913  and  105  in 
1912.  Of  the  120  there  were  66  men  and  54  women.  Of  the  total, 
70  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25,  and  the  remaining  50 
over  25. 

HONOKS  FOR  DR.  REINIIARDT 

When  the  Regents  adjourned  on  June  9,  1914,  such  adjournment 
was  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  George  Frederick  Reinhardt, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physician  and  creator  of  the 
Infirmary.  In  reporting  his  death  to  the  Regents,  President  Wheeler 
said: 

"I  attended  at  Berkeley  today  the  obsequies  of  Dr.  Reinhardt — 
an  invaluable  man.  He  has  done  for  the  students  what  almost  no 
one  else  would  in  caring  for  them  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
He  was  a  very  unselfish  man.  He  did  not  know  how  to  work  on 
the  basis  of  working  for  himself,  and  individual  achievement  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  or  understand  very  fully.  He  worked  only 
to  advantage  when  he  worked  in  an  institution.  His  idea  was  not 
that  a  man  should  dole  out  the  means  of  health  and  healing  to 
those  who  could  pay  for  it  individually,  but  whatever  the  com- 
munity had  to  provide  of  health  and  healing  he  believed  should 
be  open  to  all  the  community,  and  at  Berkeley  he  founded  such  a 
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type  of  institution.  He  gave  himself  fully  to  his  work.  He  built 
up  the  Infirmary.  It  is  his  work,  and  it  will  always  be  his  monu- 
ment. I  don't  know  what  we  shall  ever  do  without  him — he  did  so 
many  things,  he  was  so  useful  to  the  University  in  so  many  ways. ' ' 
Some  account  of  Dr.  Reinhardt's  life  was  given  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  University  Chronicle.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  are 
the  words  of  several  men  who  have  special  fitness  to  speak  of  the 
high  value  and  significance  of  Dr.  Reinhardt's  life-work. 


DEATH  OF  REGENT  DOHRMANN 

Frederick  William  Dohrmanu,  a  Regent  of  the  University  of 
California  since  1903,  died  in  San  Francisco  August  18,  after  an 
illness  of  some  months.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds 
and  Buildings  he  had  taken  a  most  earnest  part  in  the  work  of 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  swiftly  expanding  needs  of  the  University 
and  yet  of  safeguarding  the  proper  development  of  the  great  Hearst 
Plan.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Instruction  he 
had  given  every  encouragement  to  the  raising  of  standards  and 
purposes,  and  he  had  aided  in  the  successful  task  of  raising  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  teaching  hospital  in  San  Francisco. 
Through  many  years  of  service  on  the  Finance  Committee  his 
sound  judgment  and  ripe  business  experience  had  proven  of  constant 
value  to  the  University.  He  had  given  generously  for  various 
University  purposes — toward  the  equipment  of  the  eye  clinic  at 
the  Infirmary,  toward  the  women's  swimming  pool,  toward  a  loan 
fund  for  loans  to  members  of  the  faculty  in  time  of  financial  need, 
toward  the  palaeontological  explorations  at  the  Rancho  La  Brea, 
etc.  His  powers  of  clear  analysis  and  his  sober  wisdom  were  of 
constant  aid  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

"I  report  the  death  of  Regent  Dohrmann,  a  man  who  has  been 
a  personal  friend  of  all  of  us,  a  man  of  rare  patience,  kindliness, 
and  straight-out  goodness." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  President  Wheeler  on  August  11 
reported  to  the  Regents  the  death  of  Regent  Dohrmann.  It  was 
voted  that  adjournment  be  taken  in  honor  of  his  memory  and 
President  Wheeler  was  requested  to  prepare  in  behalf  of  the 
Regents  their  tribute  of  respect.  This  document,  as  read  by 
President  Wheeler  at  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  September  15 
and  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  was  as  follows: 

"In  a  little  hamlet  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  seventy-one  years  ago, 
there  was  born  into  the  family  of  the  village  doctor  a  son.  His 
schooling  was  brief,  for  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  earn 
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a  livelihood  for  himself.  Still  a  young  boy,  he  came  to  California, 
and  while  yet  of  the  age  of  a  college  undergraduate  of  today, 
successfully  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Oakland.  As  the 
years  went  by,  industry,  thrift,  and  sound  judgment  earned  their 
due  reward,  the  circle  of  his  activities  widened,  and  in  time  the 
immigrant  lad  of  the  fifties  became  the  premier  merchant  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  directing  great  and  varied  affairs,  in  cities  many 
and  far  spread,  and  always  with  honor  and  fair-dealing  and  kindli- 
ness toward  all. 

"To  the  service  of  the  common  good  he  gave  unstintingly  of 
painstaking  toil  and  of  ripe  wisdom  in  council.  When  the  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  joined  themselves  together,  he  was  their 
chosen  leader,  first  of  all,  and  for  seven  years,  and  always  after- 
wards as  honorary  head;  when  San  Francisco  was  stricken  by 
disaster,  he  was  charged  with  the  task  of  disbursing  the  many 
millions  generous  humanity  had  supplied,  and  of  so  applying  this 
relief  that  men  and  women  should  be  strengthened  to  help  them- 
selves, not  weakened  into  dependency.  Eemembering  the  pleasant 
places  of  his  own  home  land  and  the  use  the  city-dweller  makes  of 
trees  and  river-margins  and  open  spaces  in  the  city's  midst,  he 
toiled  gladly  to  make  the  parks  of  San  Francisco  a  people's  play- 
ground and  abundant  source  of  health,  happiness,  and  contentment. 
Liberal  in  his  ideas  of  man  's  place  in  the  universe,  forward-looking 
in  his  social  theories,  keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  world, 
he  served  valorously  in  the  ever-continuing  fight  for  human  liberty. 
It  was  the  University  as  leader  toward  new  truth,  new  beauty,  new 
freedom,  that  was  dear  to  his  heart.  To  its  service  he  gave  through 
a  decade  a  loyal  affection,  a  zeal  in  endeavor,  a  wisdom  in  judg- 
ment, which  have  left  their  effects  in  body  and  spirit  on  the 
University. 

"And  now,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  Frederick  William  Dohrmann  ceased  his  long  years  of 
service  to  his  fellow-men.  In  sorrow  at  their  loss  of  an  honored 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  California 
set  down  upon  their  records  this  tribute  to  a  good  man  gone." 

HOOPER  FOUNDATION  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

An  amendment  has  now  been  executed  to  the  original  declara- 
tion of  trust  for  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research.  This  amendment  provides  that  the  institution 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Regents  through  a  special  Board  of  Trus- 
tees acting  under  the  Regents,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
University  as  chairman  and  six  other  members,  of  whom  at  least 
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three  shall  be  persons  of  standing  in  medical  science  or  medical 
education.  By  agreement  of  the  Regents  and  of  the  Trustees  the 
charter  members  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  are,  in  addition  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler:  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  of  New  York;  Dean  H.  C.  Moffitt,  of  San  Francisco;  Dr. 
George  H.  Whipple,  Director  of  the  Foundation,  San  Francisco; 
Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Mr.  E.  D.  ConoUey,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  chief  variation  of  the  amended  declaration  of  trust 
from  the  original  declaration  is  that  the  Professor  of  Pathology  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  advancement  of  Teaching  will  not  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  Board.  However,  the  present 
incumbents  of  these  two  positions,  Dr.  Welch  and  Dr.  Pritchett,  are 
now  Trustees. 

WORK  OF  THE  HOOPER  FOUNDATION  BEGINS 

The  work  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  has  now  been  actually 
inaugurated.  The  Director  of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  George  Hoyt 
Whipple,  holds  also,  as  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School, 
the  title  of  Professor  of  Research  Medicine.  Dr.  Whipple  was  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  took  his  A.B.  at  Yale  in  1900  and  his  M.D.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1905,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously 
a  member  of  the  Hopkins  medical  faculty,  save  for  1907-08,  during 
which  year  he  was  Pathologist  of  the  Ancon  Hospital  in  Panama. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  Associate  Professor  of  Path- 
ology at  Johns  Hopkins.  Of  recent  years  he  has  contributed  abund- 
antly to  medical  literature,  his  work  being  especially  in  the  field 
of  the  study  of  functional  diseases,  through  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental pathology.  Intestinal  obstructions  and  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  liver  have  been  a  special  subject  of  his  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  on  Sep- 
tember 2  three  other  appointments  were  made.  Dr.  Karl  Friedrich 
Meyer,  at  present  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology  in 
the  University  of  California,  was  invited  to  become  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Ernest  Linwood 
Walker  was  given  a  like  appointment,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hooper 
was  appointed  Fellow  in  Research  Medicine. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Regents  on  August  11  officially  changed  the  name  of  the 
medical  school  to  "The  University  of  California  Medical  School." 
Heretofore  the  ofiicial  designation  was  ' '  The  College  of  Medicine 
of  the  University'  of  California." 
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A  fifth  or  "interne"  year  has  been  made  a  requirement  for  the 
degree  in  medicine  for  all  students  in  the  University  of  California 
Medical  School  registering  in  August,  1914,  or  thereafter.  One 
year's  work  in  teaching  or  research  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Medical  School  will  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  fifth 
year. 

The  Medical  School  has  now  separated  Pediatrics  from  Medicine, 
and  Pediatrics  will  be  considered  a  department  by  itself. 

The  free  clinics  at  the  University  Hospital  have  been  greatly 
developed  during  the  past  year.  The  year's  visits  exceeded  50,000, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Among  important 
recent  developments  in  the  Medical  School  have  been  a  "Social 
Service  Department,"  which  trains  the  medical  students  to  investi- 
gate the  relations  between  the  physical  ailments  of  patients  and 
their  human  problems  of  daily  life;  study  of  the  problems  of  tuber- 
culosis, through  co-operation  with  the  San  Francisco  Society  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis;  the  establishment  of  a 
special  cancer  ward,  supported  by  the  generous  gift  of  a  friend  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  the  development  of  new  courses  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  the  care  of  delinquent  and  psychopathic  children, 
radio-therapy,  experimental  biology,  experimental  pathology,  tropi- 
cal medicine,  and  the  diseases  of  old  age. 

DR.  LEGGE  HEADS  THE  INFIRMARY 

To  continue  the  important  work  begun  by  Dr.  Reinhardt,  creator 
of  the  idea  of  the  Infirmary,  where  every  student  is  taken  full  care 
of  in  time  of  illness  or  given  whatever  medical  treatment  or 
advice  he  may  need.  Dr.  Robert  Thomas  Legge  has  now  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physician.  Dr. 
Legge  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  engaged  in  a  work 
closely  similar  to  that  of  the  Infirmary,  since  as  Chief  Surgeon  of 
the  McCloud  River  Railway  Company  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
McCloud  Hospital,  at  McCloud,  Siskiyou  County,  and  entire  charge 
as  well  of  all  matters  of  health  for  the  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  railway  and  of  the  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company  and  for 
their  families.  In  this  capacity  he  has  done  a  great  work  in  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Dr.  Legge  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  graduated  in  1891  from 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  California,  and  in 
1899  from  the  College  of  Medicine.  During  the  following  year  he 
was  an  interne  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  and  also 
Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  California 
Medical   School.     He  is  president   of  the   Shasta   County  Medical 
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Society,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  He  will 
take  up  his  work  at  the  University  in  January,  1915. 

SATHER  PROFESSOR  IN  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 

The  income  of  the  fund  of  approximately  $140,000  given  by  Mrs. 
Jane  K.  Sather  to  endow  the  Sather  Professorship  in  Classical 
Literature  is  for  the  present  being  devoted  to  bringing  to  the 
University  each  year  some  visiting  scholar  of  distinction  in  the 
field  of  the  classics.  The  Sather  Professor  in  Classical  Literature 
for  1914^15  is  to  be  John  Swinnerton  Phillimore,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  Glasgow  University  since  1906.  Professor  Phillimore 
was  Lecturer  in  Christ  Church  in  1895  and  tutor  from  1896  to  1899, 
and  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow  from  1899  to  1906.  Among  his 
published  writings  are  a  critical  edition  of  Propertius  and  trans- 
lations of  several  plays  of  Sophocles,  of  Propertius,  and  of  Philo- 
stratus  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  long-desired  "practice  school"  has  at  last  been  provided 
for  the  School  of  Education,  through  the  action  of  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Education  in  setting  aside  the  Emerson  School,  an 
adequately  furnished  and  equipped  building  in  Oakland,  to  be  used 
as  the  "University  High  School."  The  city  of  Oakland  will 
employ  such  supervisory  teaching  force  as  may  be  nominated  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University  and  will  defray  all 
the  expenses  of  the  school.  C.  E.  Rugh,  Professor  of  Education, 
will  act  as  principal.  The  University  has  long  required  practice 
in  teaching  as  a  jjrerequisite  to  the  granting  of  a  recommendation 
for  the  teacher's  certificate.  The  work  has  been  done  at  a  dis- 
advantage since  the  practice  teaching  had  to  be  carried  on  in  so 
many  different  schools.  That  the  bulk  of  the  practice  teaching 
can  now  be  concentrated  in  one  school  will  have  great  practical 
advantages. 


'o^ 


SUMMER  FIELD   COURSES 

An  interesting  new  development  of  the  agricultural  instruction 
of  the  University  is  the  summer  traveling  courses.  The  students  in 
the  summer  field-study  course  in  soil  technology  spent  a  month  in 
mapping  soils  at  the  University  Farm  and  the  Kearney  Vineyard 
and  then  two  weeks  more  inspecting  soils  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  Corn- 
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ing,  etc.  The  summer  field  course  in  pomology  took  thirty  students 
to  visit  representative  ranches  and  typical  orchard  sections,  can- 
neries, nurseries,  packing-houses,  and  other  industries  connected 
with  fruit-growing.  The  students  who  are  specializing  in  the  citrus 
fruits  either  worked  in  orange  and  lemon  orchards  or  else  went  on 
a  journey  which  included  all  the  principal  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ing regions  of  California.  Their  journey  was  of  nearly  1300  miles. 
There  were  other  summer  field  courses  in  dairy  production,  in  dairy 
manufactures,  and  in  agronomy. 

BOYS'  CLUB  GROWIXG  CONTESTS 

More  than  fifty  Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs  have  been  organized 
during  the  past  year  in  different  parts  of  California.  Over  forty 
of  these  successfully  carried  through  "growing  contests"  to  see 
which  of  their  members  could  grow  the  most  and  make  the  most 
per  acre.  No  boy  tilled  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  some 
five,  six,  or  seven  acres.  Among  the  contest  crops  grown  were 
beans,  potatoes,  figs,  canteloupes,  corn,  onions,  peas,  peanuts, 
tomatoes,  or  mixed  vegetables.  The  prize  for  the  winners  from  all 
the  clubs  was  a  trip  to  Washington  in  a  special  car,  that  the  boys 
might  see  farming  methods  in  a  score  of  different  states. 

BIOLOGICAL  SUEYEY  OF  THE   BAY 

A  biological  and  physical  survej"^  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  in 
progress,  through  co-operation  between  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  the  University  of  California,  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  of  California,  and  Stanford  LTniversity.  The  biological 
aspects  of  the  work  have  been  planned  by  Professor  Charles  A. 
Kofoid,  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  The  first  fruits  of  the 
work  (which  has  already  been  in  progress  for  more  than  two  years) 
have  been  made  public  in  a  "Report  on  the  Physical  Conditions 
in  San  Francisco  Bay, ' '  written  by  Dr.  Francis  B.  Sumner,  formerly 
Biologist  on  the  United  States  fishery  steamer  Albatross,  and  now 
Biologist  in  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research.  A 
number  of  other  publications  are  to  follow. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  UNION  ANNIVERSARY 

In  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Philosophical  Union,  Dr.  Josiah  Royce,  '75,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  and  Walter  Channing  Cabot  Fellow  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, gave  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  address  on  August  28. 
The  Philosophical  Union  was  founded  in  1889  by  Dr.  George  Holmes 
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Howison,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mills  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  a  teacher  endowed  with  remarkable  power  to  awaken  the  minds 
and  souls  of  his  students.  No  man  ever  taught  in  the  University 
of  California  so  many  of  whose  disciples  have  risen  to  positions 
of  academic  distinction  in  the  greatest  of  the  American  univer- 
sities. In  the  professions,  in  business,  and  in  public  life  are  former 
pupils  of  Professor  Howison  whose  whole  careers  have  been  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  his  power  of  inspiring  for  life. 

SUMMEE  SESSION  GROWS  ONE-FOURTH 

The  Summer  Session  of  191-1  brought  together  3101  students 
an  increase  of  639,  or  of  more  than  one-fourth,  as  compared  with 
the  2462  students  registered  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1913.  It 
is  thought  the  Summer  Session  of  next  year  will  in  all  probability 
much  exceed  this  registration,  because  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  the  opportunity  which  the  Summer  Session  students 
will  have  of  using  the  Exposition  as  a  laboratory  in  connection 
with  courses  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Among  features  of  this  year's  Summer  Session  which  aroused 
much  interest  were  the  instruction  in  journalism  given  under  the 
direction  of  Merle  Thorpe,  Professor  of  Journalism  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas;  the  instruction  in  esthetic  dancing  given  by 
Mademoiselle  Louise  La  Gai,  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
and  the  much-frequented  philosophical  lectures  of  Josiah  Royce, 
'75,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  COMMENDED 

That  the  military  instruction  given  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  "of  the  highest  order"  was  reported  to  the  United  States 
Army  by  Captain  W.  T.  Merriweather  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
inspected  the  University  Cadets  in  May.  In  reward  of  Major  J. 
T.  Nance's  work  as  Commandant,  the  University  of  California 
appears  upon  the  list  of  "distinguished  colleges"  for  the  high 
standard  and  efficiency  of  its  military  work. 

CROCKER  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION 

The  Crocker  Eclipse  Expedition  from  the  Lick  Observatory  had 
already  arrived  in  Russia  and  had  established  its  observing  station 
at  Kiev  when  the  war  broke  out.  A  cablegram  from  London  on 
September  8  told  of  the  safe  return  of  the  party  to  England. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

In  the  new  University  Library,  built  from  Mr.  Charles  Franklin 
Doe's  bequest  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,  has  been  placed 
a  bronze  tablet  bearing  this  inscription,  as  written  by  President 
Wheeler: 

"Charles  Franklin  Doe,  born  August  13,  1833,  in  Parsonsfield, 
Maine,  died  January  16,  1904,  in  San  Francisco.  Son  of  Colonel 
Bartlett  Doe  and  Mary  Sanborn  Doe,  grandson  of  Deacon  John  Doe. 

' '  He  was  a  quiet  man  of  simple  tastes  and  orderly  life.  Diligent 
in  business,  he  dealt  honorably  with  all  men.  Charity  for  divergent 
views  and  a  gentle  tolerance  toward  the  beliefs  of  others  tempered 
the  native  sternness  of  his  convictions.  Shrinking  from  the  social 
turmoil,  he  found  through  books  abundant  converse  with  the  best 
who  have  thought  and  recorded;  and  now  that  he  has  yielded  the 
stewardship  of  his  goods,  his  last  desire  opens  the  companionships 
he  loved  to  the  use  of  all  the  recurring  generations  of  the  young." 

Three  more  marble  chairs  have  been  placed  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
during  the  summer.    They  bear  the  following  memorial  inscriptions: 

* '  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  Martin  Searby,  the 
father  of  pharmaceutical  education  in  the  West.  Born  1835,  died 
1909." 

"Erected  by  the  Class  of  1890  in  affectionate  memory  of  Joseph 
LeConte,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  from  1869  to  1901." 

"The  honesty,  the  bravery,  the  faith  of  Frank  Norris,  all  live 
in  his  work. ' ' 

The  memorial  chair  for  Frank  Norris  was  given  by  a  group  of 
his  college  comrades,  headed  by  Judge  Harry  Manville  Wright,  '94. 
The  chair  in  memory  of  Professor  Searby,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pnarmaey  from  1893  to  1909,  was  given  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy.  Besides  this  chair  now 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Professor  LeConte  by  the  class  of  1890, 
there  is  also  in  the  Greek  Theatre  a  marble  chair  placed  there  in 
Professor  LeConte 's  honor  by  one  of  his  former  students,  William 
K.  Davis,  '74. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  gave  $3540  during  the  half-year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  toward  the  support  of  the  California  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
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A  friend  of  the  University  gave  $714.25  during  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  toward  the  work  of  the  California  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  $690  being  for  the  salary  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bryant  and  $24.25  for  the  destruction  of  sparrows  on  the  campus. 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  gave  to  the  University  during  the 
spring  $4443.77,  being  half  of  the  total  gift  which  she  has  provided 
for  im])roving  the  grounds  around  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining 
Building.  The  work  done  included  a  circular  driveway,  a  fountain 
pool,  brick  and  granite  approaches,  and  artistic  planting  all  about 
the  edifice.  The  result  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amenity  of  that 
portion  of  the  campus. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  given  $500  as  her  contribution  toward  the 
salary,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1914,  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  University. 

The  will  of  (Matilde)  Mattie  Hermann  Jackson,  who  died  during 
the  spring  in  San  Francisco,  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, situated  at  Berkeley, — all  money  that  I  have  out  on  interest 
and  which  is  secured  by  mortgages — to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  of  the  cure  and  remedy  of  throat,  catarrh,  and  lung 
diseases  ..." 

The  exact  amount  of  the  University's  inheritance  is  not  as  yet 
known,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  approximately  $20,000. 

Mr.  D.  Ogden  Mills  has  given  $4000  as  the  last  half  of  his  annual 
contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  D.  O.  Mills  Expedition  from 
the  Lick  Observatory  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  at  Santiago, 
Chile. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  has  given  $100  toward  the  expenses  of  a 
biological  survey  of  the  Yosemite  A'alley. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Porter,  Assistant  in  Dental  Porcelain,  has  given 
$100  toward  the  Dental  Department  endowment  fund. 

Dr.  George  H.  Eoseuthal  has  given  a  static  machine  and  acces- 
sories for  the  use  of  the  Physics  Department. 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  has  offered  a  gift  of  an  additional  $35,000 
over  and  above  the  $60,000  previously  subscribed  by  her  for  like 
purposes,  for  special  equipment  for  the  Scripps  Institution  for 
Biological  Eesearch  at  La  Jolla.  This  $35,000,  together  with 
$10,000  of  the  previous  gift,  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
concrete  pier  and  pumping  plant,  etc.,  for  the  Scripps  Institution. 
The  pier  will  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
oceanographic  and  biological  work  of  the  Institution. 

The  Snell  Seminary  Alumnae  Association  has  given  $100,  in 
addition  to  an  original  gift  of  $200,  to  found  the  Snell  Seminary 
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Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Loans  from  this  fund  are  to  be  made,  prefer- 
ably, to  women  students  who  are  descendents  of  Snell  Seminary 
students,  and  should  there  be  no  such  applicants,  then  to  any  other 
women  students.     The  loans  are  to  be  made  without  interest. 

The  estate  of  J.  C.  H.  Stut,  the  San  Trancisco  consulting  engineer, 
has  given  to  the  University  a  valuable  collection  of  his  scientific 
books  in  chemistry  and  in  gas  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
volumes  will  be  divided  between  the  departments  of  Chemistry 
and  of  Electrical  and  Gas  engineering. 

The  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Plugo  A.  Taussig  of  San 
Francisco  have  conveyed  to  the  Eegents  $10,000  as  endo^vment  for 
a  scholarship  for  women  at  the  University  of  California,  to  be 
known  as  the  Bertha  Henicke  Taussig  Memorial  Scholarship.  "In 
view  of  the  artistic  interests  of  Bertha  Henicke  Taussig,"  said  the 
letter  of  gift  of  May  26,  1914,  from  the  Trustees,  "it  is  prescribed 
that  the  Regents  award  the  scholarship  to  women  students  in  the 
following  subjects  (in  order  of  preference) :  art,  architecture,  litera- 
ture."  The  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  a  resident  student  or 
as  a  traveling  scholarship.  Mr.  Taussig's  trustees,  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  exact  decision  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  endowment 
should  be  used  "for  the  higher  education  of  women,"  were  Mrs. 
Hugo  A.  Taussig,  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Allen,  Dr.  Nellie  L.  Treat,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Ebright. 

NEW  TENNIS  COUETS 
Nine  new  tennis  courts  have  been  constructed  at  the  corner  of 
Bancroft  way  and  College  avenue,  the  contract  price  being  $19,918. 
These  courts  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  courts  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  track  west  of  California  Field.  This  new  track 
is  being  built  by  gift  from  the  Associated  Students,  receipts  from 
football  being  the  main  source  of  their  surplus  income  so  applied. 

SOME  UNDERGRADUATE  MATTERS 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  average  grade  of 
all  fraternities  was  2.361  and  of  all  house  clubs  2.244.  This  is  an 
increase  of  .138  for  the  fraternities  and  an  increase  of  .19  for  the 
house  clubs,  as  compared  with  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1913.  Of  the  eight  organizations  which  were  best  in  scholarship, 
the  third  and  seventh  were  fraternities  and  the  other  six  were 
house  clubs. 

The  custom  of  informing  the  fraternities  of  their  scholarship 
standing  as  compared  with  other  chapters  is  serving  to  arouse  a 
useful  spirit  in  emulation.     Practically  all  the  fraternities  have  of 
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their  own  initiative  adopted  house  rules  to  inculcate  home-staying 
and  steady  work  among  their  underclassmen. 

The  endowment  provided  by  Professor  George  Morey  Richard- 
son, member  of  the  Department  of  Latin  from  1889  to  his  death 
in  December,  1896,  has  now  become  productive,  and  last  year  for 
the  first  time  the  Richardson  Latin  Composition  Prize  (of  $75) 
was  offered.  The  first  student  to  win  this  honor  was  Charles  Josef 
Carey,  '17.  He  had  written  in  choice  Ciceronian  epithet  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  Forum. 

Matthew  C.  Lynch,  '06,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Wheeler  as  Faculty  Representative  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Students,  to  succeed  Thomas 
M.  Putnam,  '97,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  now  absent 
on  leave. 

That  efficiency  and  honesty  may  be  encouraged,  the  accounts  of 
all  the  student  organizations  on  the  campus  will  hereafter  be 
audited  periodically  under  the  direction  of  the  Graduate  Manager 
of  the  Associated  Students.  This  new  system  was  decided  upon 
by  the  students'  Executive  Committee  on  August  20.  All  money 
received  is  to  be  banked,  receipt  being  given  to  the  student,  and 
a  duplicate  receipt  retained.  All  expenditures  are  to  be  made  by 
check.  All  receipts  and  disbursements  are  to  be  reported  monthly, 
with  supporting  vouchers.  At  all  events  for  which  there  is  an 
admission  fee,  there  will  be  doorkeepers,  appointed  by  the  Graduate 
Manager. 

The  Senior  women  have  decided  to  sanction  "progressive  danc- 
ing" on  the  campus,  this,  however,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  "censorship  committee."  Until  now  conservatism  had  prevailed 
and  the  one-step,  tango,  and  other  modern  dances  had  not  appeared 
at  the  student  gatherings  on  the  campus. 

Class  presidents  have  been  elected  as  follows:  Senior,  S.  E. 
Bretherton;  Junior,  J.  C.  Howard;  Sophomore,  L.  H.  Penney;  Fresh- 
man, E.  R.  Moran. 

Howard  Fleming  on  May  17  offered  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Students  his  resignation  as  football  captain, 
stating  that  his  inability  to  spare  enough  time  from  his  medical 
studies  necessitated  this  action.  As  his  successor  the  football  men 
chose  Joseph  Louis  McKim,  a  Senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  team  of  California  and  Stanford  alumni  has  been  organized, 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  University  of  California  Club  team  of  last 
year,  to  furnish  opposition  to  the  two  'varsity  teams  in  a  series  of 
preliminary  football  games.  It  has  proved,  however,  somewhat 
difficult  to  keep  the  ranks  full. 

This  year's  "Big  Game"  with  Stanford  is  to  be  played  on  the 
new  turf  of  California  Field  on  Saturday,  November  14. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

(The  following  appointments  are  from  July  1,  1914,  unless 
otherwise  specified.) 

Director  of  the  George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Kesearch,  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physician,  Dr.  Eobert  T 
Legge,  from  January  1,  191.5. 

Hospital  Superintendent  (for  the  University  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco),  Dr.  Harry  T.  Summersgill  (formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  New  Haven  Hospital),  from  August  1,  1914. 

Executive  Commitee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Department: 
Drs.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow,  H.  G.  Brainard,  Hill  Hastings,  Donald  J. 
Frick,  and  F.  C.  Ainley. 

Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  Esper  Signius  Larsen. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pomology,  Walter  Lafayette  Howard, 
from  January  1,  1915. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mary  F.  Patterson,  Domestic  Art;  George 
J.  Bell,  Law  (in  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law);  Mrs.  Agnes  May 
Morgan,  Nutrition,  from  January  1,  1915;  Roland  S.  Yaile,  Orchard 
Management,  from  September  1,  1914  (primarily  for  extension  work 
in  connection  with  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station);  Jacob  Traum, 
Veterinary  Science,  from  October  1,  1914. 

Lecturer  in  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  (in  the  University 
of  California  Medical  School),  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer.  Dr.  Sawyer 
also  remains  Director  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

Instructors:  Clement  T.  Wiscocil,  Civil  Engineering;  Edward 
Oliver  Essig,  Entomology,  from  August  15,  1914;  Stanley  B.  Free- 
born, Entomology,  from  August  15,  1914;  E.  P.  Van  Duzee,  Ento 
mology,  from  August  15,  1914;  Albert  Schneider,  Materia  Medica 
(in  the  Department  of  Medicine) ;  Miss  Rosalind  Wulzen,  Physi- 
ology; Clark  Ransom  Giles,  Prosthetic  Dentistry  (in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry). 

Assistants:  Harry  Morton  Butterfield,  Agricultural  Education: 
Clifford  Franklin  Elwood,  Agricultural  Education;  Richard  Morris 
Holman,  Botany;  Richard  Buhmann,  Chemistry,  from  July  1,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914;  H.  N.  Cooper,  Chemistry;  O.  E.  Cushman,  Chem- 
istry; A.  L.  Parsons,  Chemistry;  C.  E.  Smith,  Chemistry;  Herman 
S.  Kliewer,  German;  Hans  Lisser,  Medicine  (in  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School);  Dr.  W.  E.  Libby,  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology (at  the  University  of  California  Hospital) ;  A.  M.  Fancher, 
Physics;  Miss  E.  Gardner,  Physics;  O.  Imhof,  Physics;  C.  H.  Kuns- 
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man,  Physics;  F.  B.  McCullom,  Physical  Education;  Daniel  W.  Sooy, 
Physiology;  Lloyd  Evan  Bailey,  Soil  Chemistry;  Robert  Larimore 
Pendleton,  Soil  Survey  (in  the  Division  of  Soil  Technology;  Howard 
Hankey,  University  Extension. 

Farm  Advisers  (also  with  the  title  of  Assistant  in  Agricultural 
Extension),  from  September  1,  1914:  Walter  Hall  Nixon,  Alameda 
County;  Roland  Robert  Mack,  Kern  County;  Thomas  Clay  Mayhew, 
Madera  County;  Herman  Joseph  Baade,  Napa  County;  William  Bell 
Parker,  Ventura  County. 

Teaching  Fellows:  D.  B.  Keyes,  Chemistry;  Edgar  Woodcock, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy;  James  Roy  Douglass,  Political  Science; 
F.  A.  Schaeffer,  Political  Science;  E.  L.  Shirrell,  Political  Science. 

Assistant  Curator  of  Birds  (in  the  California  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology),  Tracy  T.  Storer,  from  September  1,  1914. 

Librarian  and  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  Markell 
V.  Baer,  from  July  15,  1914. 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction,  Frank 
Fielding  Nalder. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Harry  G.  Hansell. 

Secretary  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Castle. 

Registrar  (in  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law),  George  J. 
Martin. 

Cashier  in  the  Comptroller 's  Office,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  from 
May  25,  1914. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLE 

(The  following  promotions  and  changes  in  title  are  from 

July  1,  1914.) 

Dr.  George  H.  Kress,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical 
Department. 

Pedro  Joseph  Lemos,  to  be  Professor  of  Decorative  Design  (in 
the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art). 

John  A.  Stanton,  to  be  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  (San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art). 

Haydn  M.  Simmons,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Lecturer  on  Toxicology,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  (in  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy). 

S.  H.  Beckett,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Irrigation  Practice. 

Miss  Nadine  Crump,  to  be  General  Organizer  and  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction  in  the  University  Extension  Division. 
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LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

(The  following  leaves  of  absence  are  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1914,  unless  otherwise  specified.) 

E.  J.  Wickson,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

George  D.  Louderback,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

A.  G.  Tasheira,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

J.  T.  Winkler,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  from  July  1  to  September 
1,  1914. 

Miss  Eosamond  Parma,  Librarian  and  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence,  from  July  15  to  December  31,  1914. 

EESIGNATIONS 

(The  following  resignations  are  from  June  30,  1914,  unless 

otherwise  specified.) 

Assistant  Professors:  Oswald  Knauth,  Economics;  B.  B.  Pratt, 
Pomology. 

Medical  Examiner  in  the  Infirmary,  Dr.  AVilliam  H.  Campbell, 
from  March  31,  1914. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital,  John  A. 
Kluge,  from  July  31,  1914, 

Instructors:  George  I.  Gay,  Civil  Engineering;  Julius  Klein, 
Economics. 

Assistants:  C.  E.  Christiansen,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology; 
Arthur  H.  Ayres,  Botany;  Carl  Iddings,  Chemistry;  Dr.  F.  B.  Ken- 
ward,  Dental  Porcelain  (in  the  California  College  of  Dentistry); 
Holmes  Beckwith,  Economies;  Eudolph  T.  Eieder,  German;  Earl  H. 
Wight,  Physical  Education;  Bernard  Dostal,  Physics;  E.  A.  Eeed, 
Physics;  L.  O.  Shuddemagen,  Physics;  D.  W.  Sooy,  Physiology; 
C.  J.  Zinn,  Soil  Technology;  A.  W.  L.  Bray,  Zoology. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  English;  N.  L.  Talia- 
ferro, Geology;  F.  G.  Tickell,  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Charles 
Haentjens,  Jr.,  Mathematics. 

University  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Tracy  I.  Storer. 

Voluntary  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Dr.  Esther  Eosencranz. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  C.  H.  Nelson, 

UNIVEESITY  MEETINGS 

June  22 — President  Wheeler;  Dean  C.  H.  Eieber;  Irving  Babbitt, 
Professor  of  French  Literature  in  Harvard  University;  and  J.  H. 
Gray,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

August  14 — President  Wheeler.  (This  meeting,  to  welcome  the 
freshmen,  crowded  the  Greek  Theatre.) 

August  28 — Moritz  Bonn,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich  and  Director  of  the  Handelshochschule,  and  John 
L.  Seaton,  President  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific. 


LECTUKES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

July  I — Dr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  Local  Forecaster  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  ' '  Recent  Work  in  Upper  Air 
Research." 

July  3— Dr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  "Frost  Studies  in  California." 
July   9 — Franz   Boas,   Professor   of   Anthropology    in    Columbia 
University,  "Mexico:  Its  Peoples  and  the  Recent  Disorders." 

July  11 — R.  T.  Crawford,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy,. 
* '  European  Observatories. ' ' 

July  14 — Irving  Babbitt,  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  Har- 
vard University,  "The  Terms  Classic  and  Romantic." 

July  14 — K.  S.  Holway,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, "Volcanic  Activity  of  Mount  Lassen." 

July  16 — John  Carew  Rolfe,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "Ostia,  the 
Ancient  Seaport  of  Rome,  and  the  Recent  Excavations." 

July  17— Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  "Poe's  Influence  in  France." 
July  17— Dr.  W.  P.   Taylor,   Curator  of  Mammals   of  the   Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  ' '  Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life. ' ' 
(Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.) 

July  20— Josiah  Eoyce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  University,  ' '  Illustrations  of  the  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. ' ' 
July  22 — Professor  Josiah  Royce,  "The  Art  of  Loyalty." 
July  27— Professor    Josiah    Eoyce,    "The    Triadic    Theory    of 
Knowledge. ' ' 

July  31— Professor  Josiah  Royce,  "The  World  and  Its  Inter- 
preters. ' ' 

August  27 — The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Union  of  the  University  of  California,  with  the  anniversary 
address  by  Josiah  Eoyce,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Alford  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  "War  and  Insurance." 


o 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  on  Parnassus  avenue, 
San  Francisco,  on  Sunday  afternoons.) 

June  21 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Museum,  "The  World's  Great  Monuments." 

June  28 — T.  T.  Waterman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology, 

"Racial  Background  of  the  Mexican  Troubles." 
July  4— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Races  of  the  World." 
July  5 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "First  Attempt  at  a  Universal  Religion." 
July  12 — Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum, 

' '  The  Cayatu  Indians  of  Equador. ' ' 

July  19 — Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  "Recent  Mexican  Revolutions:  their 

Causes  and  Remedies. ' ' 

July  26— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Who  Were  the  Egyptians?" 
August  2— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Pyramids." 
August  16— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Life  in  Ancient  Egypt." 
August  23— E.  W.  Gifford,  "An  Egyptian  Funeral." 
August  30— E.  W.  Gifford,  ' '  Cleopatra. ' ' 

CONVENTIONS 

The  California  High  School  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual 
state  convention  at  the  University  during  the  week  beginning  June 
29,  in  conjunction  with  attendance  of  many  of  its  members  upon 
the  Summer  Session. 

The  Physical  Education  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  held  its 
annual  convention  at  the  University  on  July  24  and  25. 

The  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  held  its  annual  convention  at  the  University  July  27 
and  28. 

HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  LECTURES 

During  the  Summer  Session  a  series  of  evening  lectures  on 
' '  Heredity  and  Social  Hygiene ' '  were  given  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
Professor  of  Entomology  in  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  William 
Freeman  Snow,  Clinical  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in 
Stanford  University  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene  held  several  meet- 
ings on  the  campus  during  the  Summer  Session,  in  conjunction  with 
meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
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MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

j^ily  2 — University  Recital:  a  reading  of  Tennj'son's  "Knocli 
Arden"  by  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Assistant  I'rofessor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  musical  accompaniment  (by 
Richard  Strauss),  rendered  by  Irving  Willard  Jones,  Instructor  in 
Music  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

July  9 — University  Recital:  a  reading  of  Rossetti's  "The  White 
Ship"  by  Professor  Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  with  musical  setting  by 
W.  G.  Oust,  rendered  by  Irving  Willard  Jones. 

July  15 — Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Mary  Magdalene,"  given  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Sanford  Howard. 

July  16 — University  Recital:  Harry  Kendall  Bassett  in  a  read- 
ing of  "The  Piper,"  by  Josephine  Preston   Peahody. 

July  18 — The  "Shakuntala"  of  Kalidasa,  as  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  by  A.  W.  Ryder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  California,  presented  by  the  Mountain  Players'  Club. 

July  23 — University  Reading:  Harry  Kendall  Bassott  road  Tenny- 
son's "Lady  of  Shalott,"  Oscar  Wilde's  "The  Selfish  Giant,"  and 
Longfellow's  "King  Robert  of  Sicily."  The  incidental  music  was 
played  by  Irving  Willard  Jones. 

Jul}'  28 — Summer  Session  Concert,  by  Mrs.  Constance  Edson 
Seeger,  violinist;  Miss  Adeline  Maud  Wellendorfl",  pianist;  Mrs. 
Anna  Miller  Wood-Harvey,  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Marie  Estelle  Mi!- 
liette,  soprano;  and  Joseph  Mclntyre,  pianist. 

July  30 — A  concert  by  the  Summer  Session  Chorus  and  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Orchestra. 


THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 

(In  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoons.) 

June  28— Fifth  Regiment  Band,  N.  G.  C.  (George  W.  liollister. 
bandmaster). 

July  5 — Maurice  Nitke,  musical  director  of  the  "Omar,  the  Tent- 
maker"  Company,  and  the  Lorelei  Trio  of  San  Francisco,  including 
Flora  Howell  Bruner,  first  soprano;  Louise  de  Salle  Rath,  second 
soprano,  and  Pearl  Hassack  Whitcomb,  contralto;  with  Frances 
Buckland,  accompanist. 

July  12 — Robert  D.  McLure,  baritone. 
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July  19 — Tracy  E.  Plant,  violinist,  and  Miss  Beatrice  ClifiPord, 
})ianist. 

July  26 — Mrs.  Florence  LeKoy  Chase,  coloratura  soprano,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Louise  A.  Gilbert,  and  Malin  Langstroth,  assisted 
by  R.  G.  Stricklen. 

August  23 — The  Columbia  Park  Boy's  Club  Band  (under  the 
direction  of  Conrad  Horst). 

August  30 — Miss  Mizpah  Jackson,  soprano,  Cedric  Wright, 
violinist,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes,  accompanist. 
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